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AD VB RTI8KMSNT8. 



UigktiMed vU ViusuMt Keailig to all OaMM •f PMple. 



APPLETONS' 
POPULAR LIBEARY OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 

MESSRa APPLETON announce to the Public the issue of 
a new series of books^ attatustiye in form, and of permanent 
value and entertainment^ intended, in subject and conyenienoe, 
for the widest popular circulation. ^ 

They will be cheap in price, some twenty-five per cent lest 
than books of their class and elegant execution have been gener- 
ally published at ; but, it is to be understood, that while a desira- 
ble cheapness will be preserved, it will not be at the expense 
of the reader, and of his enjoyment of good taste and fine 
paper, dear type, and accurate proof-reading. The price will 
be graduated to the size of the book (not cutting down the 
book to the price), and when it is desirable to reprint a less 
known work, to a just remuneration for the edition. The de- 
sign ifl to establbh a permanent damcal series of the best liter 
atttre in each department. 

It is the aim of the Populiir Library to furnish books of 
various kinds, and the best of each, of an entertaining and 
profitable character for general reading , to supply for the de- 
light of all the most agreeable and suggestive authors in narra- 
tive, adventure, invention, poetry, sentiment^ wit^ and humor. 

Books will be presented, which, in the words of a great 
avthor, " quicken the intelligence of youth, delight age, deco- 
rate prosperity, shelter and solace us in adversity, bring en- 
joyment at home, befriend us out of dooi's, pass the night witii 
Oi^ travel with us, go into the country with us." 

The earl est issues of this series will comprise eom}>lete and 
indejiendent works bv the following arnonj; oilier tMjtlioi-a^ 
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ADYBRTISBMENTS. 



Thageerat (the author of "Yanity Fair^), ^^ ^^ Bobert 
SomsET, John Fobsteb, Sib Humfbbey Davt, John Wusom 
("Christopher Forth" of Blackwood), Waltee Savage Landob, 
the Writers for the London Tihes^ the leading Quaeteblt 
Beviews, Leigh Hunt, the late William Hazltit, the authorp 
of the "Bejected Addresses^" Babham (author of the "In* 
goldsbj Legends"), Sm Fbangib Head, James Montgomery, Ac, 
4[C, comprising generally the most brilliant authors of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Appletons* -Popular Libbabt will be printed uniformly in 
a very elegant and convenient 16mo. form, in volumes of from 
250 to 400 pages each, from new type and on superior paper, 
and will be bound in a novel and attractive style for preserva- 
tion, in fancy cloth, and will be sold at the average price of 
fifty cents per volume. 

The following books, indicating the variety of the series, 
are preparing for immediate publication ; and orders of the 
Trade are solicited : — 

ESSAYS: A SEBIES OF PERSONAL AND HISTOBICAL 
SKETCHES FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 

LIFE AND MISCELLANIES OF THEODOBE HOOK. 

JOHN FOBSTEB'S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH 

THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPEBS AND OTHEB VOLUMES^ 
BY WILUAM M. THACKEBAY, AUTHOB OF "VAN- 
ITY FAIR" 

JEBEMY TAYLOB; A BIOGBAPHY, BY BOBEBT ABIS 
WILLMOTT. 

LEIGH HUNTS BOOK FOB A COBNEB. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WBITINGS OF JAMES AND 
HORACE SMITH, THE AUTHORS OF THE "RE 
JECTED ADDRESSES." 

niE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, BY BABHAM. 

I.1TT1.E PFJ)LINGTON AND THE PEDHNGTONIANS 
BY JOHN POOLE, AUTHOR OF "PAUL PRY." 
<tc„ <te., Ac 
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ADVEBTISEMENTB, 

AFPLEI0B9 FQPULAB T.TKRAHT. 

ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 

Price Fifty Cents. 

Ck>ntal]il]>g tbe Mowing Pap«n: 

LOBD NELSON AND LADT HAMBLTOir. 

BAILWAY NOYSLS. 

LOUIS PHnJFPS AND HIS FAIOLT. 

DBAMA OF THE FBENOH BEYOLUTION. 

HOWABD THE PHILANTHB0PI8T. 

BOBEBT SOIJTHBY. 

THE AMOUBS 07 DEAN SWIFT. 

BEMmiSOENOES OF OOLEBIDGB AND SOUTHBY BY OOTTLK. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SPOBTINO IN AFBIOA. 

FBANOIS OHANTBBY. 

ANOIENT EGYPT. 

Brilliant original EassTS, frequently displaying the neat hnmor of a 
Sydney Smith, the glowing narmtiye sweep of « Macanlay. These Essays 
exhibit a variety of treatment, and aire models of their class. The sketch 
of the French Bevolntion of 1848, and the paper on the Amours of Dean 
Swift, are masterpieces in their different ways ; the one as a forcibly painted 
pictoresqae pancvama of startling events, the other as a subtle inveetlgailon 
of character. The story of Lord Ndson^s Lady Hamilton is an example of 
pathos, where the interest grows out of a clear, firmly presented statement 
Tbe paper on Egypt is an admirable resumS of the results of Antiquarian 
study in a style at once learned and popular. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



AFFLETOKS' POFULAB UBRABT. 
THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. 

BY W. M. THACKERAY. 

Price Fifty Cents, 

Cotttettter. 
HISS shum's husband. 

THB AMOITES OP MB. DEUOKAOE. 

SKIMMINGS FEOM "XHE DAISY OP GEOBGE IvJ" 

POEING PAETS. 

MB. DEUOEAOE AT PABIS. 

MB. YELLOWPLUSH's AJEW. 

EPISTLES TO THE LTTEBATI. 

The Yellowplnsh Papers, ft work at the foundation of Mr. Thackeray s 
Dune as a writer, appeared in a London edition in 1841, collected from the 
pages of Fraaer^a Moffoadne. An imperfect collection, long since oat of 
print, had previoaslj been published in Philadelphia. 

It is now reyived, in connection with a nmnber of the author's miscel- 
laneons Writings, which will appear In dne succession, for its speciality of 
thought and character, and its exhibition of those fruitful germs of senti- 
ment and observation which have expanded into the pictures of modem 
society, read throughout the world, in the pages of "Yanity Fair" and 
"Pendennis." In its peculiar line the Yellowplnsh Papers have never 
been surpassed. The character is well preserved and unique as the spell- 
ing, which shows that there is a genius even for cacography, and a senti- 
ment as well as a hearty laugh In a wrong combination of letters. It is im- 
possible to resist the infelicity of Mr. Yellowplnsh. His humor, too, is a 
pretty serious test of the ways of the world, and profit, as well as amuse- 
ment, may be got from his epistles. Justifying the remark of an English 
critio, that ** notwithstanding the bad spelling and mustard-colored un- 
mentionables of Mr. Yellowplnsh, he is fifty times more of a gentleman 
than most of his masters.^ 
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Dreams of the Old World. 

fl /h ^^*^ y®* undisciplined by philosophy, and untaught 
^^^ by a wide observation, that is to us the most absolute 
reality with which our senses are immediately conversant 
Such is the condition of childhood and of rustic ignorance. 
But even after the child has become a man, and the rustic has 
ceased to be a rustic through information gained from books, 
early impressions and prejudices leave their traces behind, 
afifecting our sentiments and feelings when they no longer 
control our judgments. Hence, in our ordinary and daily 
life, the world in which we immediately live is to us the 
most real world. It may be some rural district, or some 
village or city in which we have hitherto lived, and here the 
objects and persons that have been familiar to us fix)m our 
birth, make up for us the substantial forms of being. The 
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10 Dreams of the Old World. 

mountains and stre^aiDd which we have looked upon, the 
streets through which we have walked, the dwellings we 
have inhabited, or visited, the indi^^dual8 with whom we 
have conversed, form the materials of our speculations. 
Until we become travellers, we are all like the inhabitants of 
" the happy valley," entertained with what we see, and inter- 
ested in our immediate employments, while we only dream 
of the world which Kes beyond the unpassed mountains. 
The daily incidente, the gossip, and the politics of the 
^ sequestered village, occupy the minds of the simple inhab- 
itants, no less than the commerce, fe^ion, politics, and 
intrigue of the great metropolis, occupy the minds of its busy 
multitudes, who scarcely know of the existence of the other. 
The villager has indeed heard of the metropolis, but it is 
in his mind an unknown and dreamy splendor. 

Catlin relates of a young Indian chief, that having visited 
the great cities upon the Atlantic, he returned to his tribe in 
the far West, and told of the marvels he had seen. But the 
forms of hfe which he described to them were inconceivable, 
and he sunk into insignificance, as a man destitute of truth- 
fuhiess, and aiming to impose upon them by telling great 
and incredible stories. 

There are Frenchmen of intelligence, and not destitute of 
cultivation, who have never travelled beyond Paris, satisfied 
that the world of intellect, art, magnificence, and luxury is 
around them. ^ 

Although few comparatively may become travellers, all 
men Uke to read books of travels ; and the more strange the 
countries described in such books, the more do they interest. 
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Dreams of the Old World. 11 

The histories of ancient times are often mingled in our read- 
ing with romances and iairy tales, and are devoured with a 
similar eagerness. 

Perhaps the secret of our fondness for travels, histories, 
and tales when read for mere entertainment, lies in this, that 
we are treated with the unseen, the unknown, and therefore 
to us the visionary. Things beyond our personal life are 
revealed to us, and therefore they do not seem to belong 
really to human life, but to a stranger, wilder, more heroic, 
or more splendid state of being. We love to dream 
strange and beautiful dreams, because there is something 
supernatural in dreaming : and the kind of reading referred 
to, when it is pursued in those idle moods in which we are 
prone to indulge, becomes a sort of dreaming. 

It is in some such state of feeling that we, in this New 
World, have read and heard of the Old World, from our 
childhood upwards. Ask us if we do not believe that these 
old countries and nations exist, and we, of course, answer in 
the aflfirmative, for now you call us to sober thought But 
leave us to our spontaneous feelings, and that Old World 
beyond the great ocean which we have never crossed, is 
to us a land dreamlike and only half realized. Who, before 
he has seen a well-bred Turk or Chinese, can realize that, 
except in dress, he is like every other well-bred man 1 Who 
that has not become familiar with Kings and Queens, can 
realize that they are but like ordinary mortals, except in 
outward state ? Are London and Paris but New- York and 
Philadelphia magnified and adorned? Is the Rhine like 
the Hudson, and the Danube like the Ohio ? Are Benledi 
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12 Dreams of the Old World. 

and Ben Lomond like Mount Holyoke and Greylockf Is 
that world beyond the Atlantic but a repetition under sonae- 
what varied forms of this our own worid ? 

Now, when we are thinking of that Old World, half 
reali^ng and half dreaming, we by no means lose the desire 
to see for ourselves in proportion as the dreaming mood 
prevails : on the contrary, it is this very mood which invests 
a contemplated voyage with double interest. Who would 
not like to go in search of Kobinson Crusoe's island, or visit 
that gorgeous East with which the Arabian tales have filled 
our imagmation; were there some little possibility that a 
reality lay behind it all. A dream realized would be the 
most enchanting of all realities; and old romantic stories 
turning out true the most exciting of all histories. 

A part, at least, of the interest which one experiences in 
visiting ancient rivers, and cities, and battle-fields, arises from 
the sense of reality which we gain in the actual presence of 
the localities and monuments of those events which, althougb 
described in veritable histories, floated through the ima^na- 
tion, like glorious, but scarce creditable legends. 

The great ocean itself, boundless, ever restless, and mur- 
muring, as we stand upon this western shore, seems to tell 
mysterious tales of glorious and beautiful lands lying a&r off, 
which appear more attractive as possibilities than as certain- 
ties ; as visions to be pursued, than as some solid, common 
earth, to be undoubtedly gained and walked upon. 

Often, as from Hoboken I have looked down the Narrows, 
or fix>m the Telegraph have gained a view of Sandy Hook 
and the outstretching waters beyond, has it seemed to me 
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Dreams of thb Old World. 18 

that I was looking throagh a gate opening to an unknown 
wcH-ld of wonders. And as the ships passed out with their^ 
saik spread, they looked like things adventuring into im- 
mensity to search ahout for brighter worlds. Then some one 
fiir out — 

" a ship some gentle day. 
In BunBhine sailing far away: 
A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for its own domain" — 

just Upon the horizon, and about to disappear where the sky 
and ocean meet, would draw aroimd itself the mystery and 
importance of a being passing beyond the bourne of the 
earthly, and having something more than the '^ ocean hr its 
own domain." 

Imagmations of this nature may be thought to be very 
childish, by matter of fact minds ever inclined to look upon 
the world as it is; and yet such imaginations arise very 
naturally, and enter veiy largely into our enjoyment of the 
beautiful around us. Nature often furnishes us only with 
outlines, which we fill up according to our mood. Some- 
times, we fill the outlines with old histories and legends; 
sometimes, with prophetic probabilities ; and sometimes, 
with the creatures of our fency, making an ideal and more 
beautiful world. But what the mind draws out from its 
own stores of memory, calculation, or fancy, may not only 
afford a higher entertainment for idle moments, but may also 
be of more value to its sensitive and intellectual life than 
what dull eyes are daily looking upon without emotion or 
thought ^ 
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14 Drbams of the Old World. 

Some time in the begimiing of the month of May last, I 
was strolling with my daughter, just in her early teens, in the 
jSelds about old Fort Richmond, looking at the little wild 
flowers raising up their cups of various hues to the sunshine, 
and at the budding and blossoming trees, and ever and anon 
running and leaping in the joy of inhaling the breath of 
Sping, when we came at length to the Telegraph, and sat 
down on a rude bench facing the water. One of our noble 
Ocean Steamers came paddling down the bay, c/owded with 
passengers for merry Oldf England. One of the sailing 
packets, too, was making her way out more slowly, with a 
gentle breeze from the west The sky was beautiful, the 
shores were beautiful, and the waters were sparkling with the 
light 

My heart was with the steamer and the sailing packet, 
and I could not but wish myself on board one or the other, 
passing out this gate of the Narrows, upon that placid 
ocean, to seek the land of history, of art, of literature — the 
old fatherland. There it lay somewhere beyond the great 
ocean. From reading I had collected the outlines; but 
imagination had been busy at the sam^ time in making up 
the details to form a picture for the mind to dwell upon, and 
so it was, as I have said, a dream-land after all, and to go out 
upon the voyage had the interest of seeking to realize dreams 
— dreams which from childhood had been growing and 
collecting grand forms and bright colors. 

My child watched the ships, and then looked into my 

face — she understood my feelings, for thought answered to 

^thought Was it not then that almost unconsciously I iorm- 
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Dreams of the Old World. 15 

ed the resolution, ere long, to sail down that bay in one of 
these beautiful ships ? O was I only dreaming of doing so, 
as I had done before ? In one short month from that time, 
on a day no less serene and enchanting, I was sailing down 
that bay with my wife and daughter beside me. I could 
bardly believe it real — ^it was a kind of waking dream stilL 
But we passed out the Narrows — ^we left Sandy Hook behind 
— ^the Neversink highlands faded from our view — we cours- 
ed along the low shore of Long Island — ^we were at length 
in the midst of the world of waters out of sight of land. 
Then after a time there came a strange feeling over me — 
country, home, all the known and familiar objects of my life 
were lost to me, and there remained to me nothing of exist- 
ence but what was contained in a solitary ship in mid ocean 
— ^like a speck in immensity. No other world yet was 
realized. It seemed to me a sort of death — ^the passage 
from one state to another. I actually experienced a kind of 
sadness and dread. Then the ship itself became dear to me. 
It contained two beings whom I loved, a few acquaintances, 
and strangers into whose society I was thrown. But I found 
myself drawn by tRe most kindly sentiments to all. Here 
was all that remained to me of human kind. I became soon 
accustomed to this new state, and found in this little world 
room to expatiate. I formed new acquaintances, I made new 
friends, I studied new forms of character, I compared men of 
different nations thrown intimately together. I talked with 
the officers and the sailors, and with the sooty firemen as 
they came aloft dripping with perspiration to take a breath 
of cool air. Then there was the motion of the ship and th^ 
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16 Dreams of TiaB Old World. 

working of the engine to be observed. Many little incidents 
of every day had their measure of interest. There was the 
daily bulletin of latitude and longitude to be noticed. Even 
eating and sleeping became amusemente. . The sky and 
the ocean, too, were studied with a keen interest For 
glorious sights we had the rising and the setting of the sun 
and moon. 

. By and by the conviction came over me that we were 
drawing near the eastern shore. We had been saiHng on 
and on, day and night ; we reckoned the number of miles 
we had passed ; we calculated our latitude and longitude. If 
there was an eastern shore, it must soon come in sight. Now 
expectation became eager. I felt like a child standing before 
the curtain, behind which was the show I had been dreaming 
of. I knew it was there, and yet could hardly believe it true ; 
it was too good to be true ; still a dreamy state of mind pre- 
vailed. But now the curtam begins to move, we shall soon see. 

It was near the hour of noon one day, when some one 
cried out that he saw the land. We all gathered to the side 
of the ship, and strained our eyes in the direction pointed out 
I saw something in the horizon cloudhke ; but the clouds^ 
instead of moving, became more distinct, and assumed definite 
form. There was something like rocks, and then, rising above, 
a white obelisk — it was a lighthouse I The shore grew more 
and more distinct, and, dimly straggling along, appeared the 
houses of a town ; the Scilly Isles were in sight ! But these 
Scilly Isles were only an outpost of reality. At length, how- 
ever, Land's-end comes in sight, and we are running along the 
coast, and green fields and human habitations appear. And 
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Dreams of thb Old World. 11 

that IS old England rising from the bosom of the sea. We 
have crossed the Atlantic. We belong now to the Old World. 
Who can doubt it ? Land's-end, the Lizard, Eddystone light- 
house, green fields and human habitations, here they are. 
I am dreaming no longer ; to-morrow I shall set ro j foot on 
shore. How often does it happen to us in life that our fondest 
dreams become reality ? When it does happen, we feel, for 
the time, reconciled to heaven and earth, and all things are 
good and beautiful, and we love all, and seem to be loved 
by all 



2* 
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II. 



Setting Sail — The Voyage — The 
Landing. 

^|[ the banks of the Hudson, a hnnd^d miles above the 
Vll/ city of New-York, there is an ancient Dutcli town, which 
my ancestors, with other emigrants from Holland, settled, and 
where they quietly throve for several generations. Here 
before the days of swift sloops and schooners, and especially 
before the days of steamboats, and when those old, tub- 
shaped vessels were in vogue which one may yet see lying 
about in Rotterdam and other towns of the mother coun- 
try, it was customary, before undertaking a voyage to the 
great city on the island of Manhattan, where the Hudson 
sweeps into a broad and placid harbor ere it meets the sea, 
to make a formal and serious leave-taking of one's relatives, 
friends, and neighbors: nay, the prudent and peace-loving 
inhabitants deemed it expedient to adjust all matters of busi- 
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Ancient Navigation. 19 

ness that might contain elements of dissention to those who 
should come after them ; to make their wills, to unburthen 
their consciences, and, in fine, to prepare for the contingencies 
of no ordinary adventure, and for an absence of no ordinary 
duration. 

But every thing is relative in our world, and perhaps in 
all other worlds. How many things that were great in former 
generations are great no longer I How many that we esteem 
great will sink into insignificance hereafter I Many days, and 
often weeks, were occupied by the passage along the bold 
shores of Esopus, through the mighty Highlands with their 
doud-capped peaks, over the broad expanse of the Tappan 
Sea, along the base of the ^-stretching Fallisades, and so 
down, until the distant shores of New-Jersey came in sight 
Many perils of dianging winds, and of winding and adverse 
currents, had to be encountered. Sometimes it was necessaiy 
to cast anchor and await a favorable breeze ; and sometimes 
expeditions were made on shore for fruits and vegetables, and 
other fresh provisions. We are amused at the accounts which 
the old men give us of the olden time. A voyage down the 
Hudson then occupied a longer time, and seemed in every 
respect a more serious aflfair, than a voyage to Europe does 
now. 

Now, with little deliberation, with less preparation, and 
with no mention of his intention except to his nearest relatives 
and a few friends whom he may chance to meet, a man gets 
into a carriage with his family, drives down to the ocean 
steamer with very much the same air as when he drives to a 
steamer for Albany or Newport On the deck of the steamer 
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20 Modern Navigation. 

he may meet with a few friends who come to take leave of 
him, or to intrust him with some little commission. Good- 
bye is said cheerfully and without tears, the gun fires, and 
away the good ship, with her colors flying, prances down the 
bay, and puts oflTlnto the wide ocean. It is only in the mind 
of some green traveller, who like myself had never seen the 
Old World, that any very strange thoughts and peculiar emo- 
tions spring up. 

It was on the fourteenth of June last, at the hour of noon, 
that the good steamship Washington left her moorings. Her 
commander was Captain George Washington Floyd. A coin- 
cidence of good names seemed to form a good omen. Just 
as we moved ofi^ a cart loaded with baggage came rattling 
down, and a carriage with panting horses. The occupant of 
the latter, with his head projected from the window, appeared 
as if he would hold the steamer back with his strained and 
eager eyes. Alas ! he was five minutes loo late. How often 
has the forelock of lime passed beyond our grasp because.we 
were five minutes too late, and we have been compelled sadly 
to gaze after his receding sldrtsl Those of us who were 
safely on board congratulated ourselves that we were fairly off 
I instinctively felt my pocket for my letter of credit, looked 
at my trunks, and turned to my wife and daughter to reassure 
myself that all was right 

The hurry and bustle of getting off generally creates a 
good appetite; and the expectation of certain unpleasant 
sensations to come by and by, adds to the determination to 
have the satisfection of at least one good dinner. As it turned 
out, however, very few on board experienced any interruption 
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of good dinners during the voyage, for the summer solstice, 
which gave us long days and shoit nights, gave us also, with 
little variation, a smooth sea. 

One of the first things of greatest interest on a voyage is 
to become acquainted with one's fellow-passengeis. The ship 
is a little world, where individuals of different nations are 
thrown into such dose and familiar relationship that none but 
persons of a most unsocial, stolid, or ascetic character can fail 
of being drawn into quite an unreserved fellowship, in which 
the peculiar characteristics of each one become transparent. 
Our company consisted of Americans, English, French, Span- 
iards, Swiss, Russians, and Germans. Hie latter predomi- 
nated ; and this perhaps contributed in no little degree to 
difiiise universal urbanity and kindness. What the author of 
that most agreeable little book, " Bubbles from the Brunnen 
of Nassau,'' remarks respecting the Grermans at the watering- 
places of Nassau, that " it was quite evident that every man 
on the promenade, whatever might have been his birth, was 
desirous to behave like a gentleman, and that there was no 
one, however exalted might be his station, who wished to do 
any more," was fully verified here, and indeed has been veri- 
fied wherever it was my good fortune to meet with Germans. 
As a nation, they have no less politeness, if they have less 
polish, than the French ; and they have more of that sincere 
heartiness and genial good will which attracts the confidence 
of a stranger. 

As there was the absence of all misunderstanding among 
the passengers, and a spontaneous good feeling which led 
every one to do his part for the general comfort and entertain- 
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ment; so also, there was a general satisfaction with the ship, 
its various appointments, and its officers. The Washington 
is not a steamer of great speed against head-winds. In fa> 
vorable weather, she makes good passages of about thirteen 
days. Ours was accomplished in a little less time. She is 
however a fine model, and an admirable sea boat Her in- 
terior arrangements offer more real conveniences and comforts 
than any steamer with which I am acquainted. A new ship 
conforming to her general plan, and improved in point of 
power of machinery, and consequently in speed, and in some 
other respects, would be one of the highest popularity. The 
supplies of the Washington were choice, abundant, prepared 
with culinary art, and served up in good taste. As we had 
little sea-sickness aboard, so we could not test her good quali- 
ties in relation to that harmless, it may be, but nevertheless 
acute form of suffering. I imagine, however, that she would 
prove a kind nurse. In respect to our steam-ships in general, 
there is too much calculation made for the well, and too little 
for the sick. A person at sea with an undisturbed stomach 
can eat any thing and every thing. Such a one is absolutely 
pampered with the four regular meals a day, with the privi- 
lege of a supper besides at night ; while the poor sea-sick soul 
suffers for the want of little attentions and the ready supply 
of little delicacies to tempt a shrinking appetite. It is more 
than tantalizing, it is absolutely cruel, to have the regular 
serving up of the four meals go on, claiming the almost entire 
attention of the waiters, while a large portion of the passen- 
gers are unfit for gastronomic duty on this stately scale, and 
are crying out for soothing kindnesses and tit-bits of comfort 
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Bat, alas ! so it is — the ship must keep up her name for 
splendid entertainments whether the eaters be many or few ; 
spoons and knives must chime their music whether it be in 
sounds of gladness to the hungry, or of mockery to the 
nauseated. 

It is curious what a feeling of dependence upon the 
captain insensibly grows in every one on ship-board. The 
ship seems a creature under his absolute control ; the winds 
and the waves are forces which he is manfully and success- 
fully battling for you ; he predicts for you the changes of the 
weather. When you fear a storm, you anxiously watch his 
looks, and catch every opportunity to ask, " What do you think 
of the weather, captain ?" When in a storm, you rely upon his 
skill and experience, and look out for returning sunshine and 
calm in his expressions and motions ; he observes the heavens 
for you, to take you to your desired haven ; he governs every 
thing around you ; he seems, for the time, the lord of your 
destany. Now, if added to all the advantages which he de- 
rives from his relations to those aboard with him, he possesses 
a good underetanding, a good heart, and kind and gentle- 
manly manners, he cannot but become a general favorite : 
indeed, it will require but little effort on his part to establish 
the best understanding with the passengers. We have not a 
few masters of ships sailing from our port who are entitled to 
be placed under the category we have above described ; and 
no one acquainted with the captain of the Washington will 
deny that he holds here no second place. 

It may not be uninteresting to know the appointments 
of an ocean steamer. The Washington has a crew of 
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twenty-five men, besides the captain and four mates. 
There are thirty firemen and stokers. These men work 
each eight hours a day by turns. The temperature in 
which they work is terrible ; hence they drink fireely of 
ice water, and come aloft once in a while . bathed in pei> 
spiration to enjoy the cool air. They eat little for want of 
appetite, and consequently become emaciated. They seldom 
remain longer than a year. Others, however, are always to 
be found to supply the places of those who leave, attracted 
by the wages of thirty dollars a month. ITiere are seven 
engineers : the chie^ two first assistants, two second, and two 
third assistants. Then there are a surgeon, and a cleik or 
purser. The cooks and waiters, mostly colored, amount to 
twenty-four. There are also a steward, a stewardess, and a 
storekeeper. The quarter-master, who I believe is numbered 
among the crew, has charge of the wheel The individual 
who holds this place on board the Washington is a remark- 
able specimen of humanity. He is a giant six feet four and 
a half inches high, and hails &om the State of Maine. In his 
general conformation he presents a huge mass of bone and 
sinew, strangely and awkwardly put together. When he 
walks, his strides are tremendous, and the whole machine, 
although moved with a stoop and a slouch, conveys an im- 
pression of prodigious strength and agility. He is Cooper's 
Long Tom come back again. 

Among the passengers there was a Frenchman who ap- 
peared particularly inclined to cultivate good-fellovrahip with 
me. He was truly good-natured and social; and learning 
that I was making my first visit to Europe, manifested a veiy 
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sincere desire to afford me useful informatioii. His national 
prejudices against the Englisk, often amused me. He could 
not peisuade himself that England was a fit place to live in. 
The London hotels he described as utterly abominable, fur- 
nidiiing miserable fare at enormous rates. " I cannot breathe 
Hie air,'' said he, ^ which is not air, but smoke ; the food it 
unwholesome, and pufi& me up so that I feel like one about 
to burst, and as for the wines, they are thick and horrible ; 
the Englishman must have solid food, even in his drink." 

The day on which we sailed was extremely warm and 
Bultiy. Of course we went on board in sununer garments. As 
we sailed eastward along our coast and came upon the Banks, 
we found the weather very cool and chilly, and we learned 
the necessity of being winter clad in this region during the 
summer months. The low temperature is owing to the cold 
currents which set down from the Arctic regions, and to the 
presence of icebergs. During four days while in this region, 
the average temperature was 45°. Thursday, June 19th, 
we had a clear and beautiful morning, such as is seldom seen 
at this season upon the Banks. The wind was %ht| from 
the southeast, and chilly. Our position at noon lat 46° 40', 
long. 50° 57', wind still fix)m the southeast and chilly. The 
average temperature of the air^47°; of the water, 44°. TTie 
day throughout was clear and beautiful Early in the after- 
noon we saw on the edge of the horizon a white shining mass 
which was pronounced to be an iceberg. And now soon 
after we see another, and then another, and before dark we 
pass by nine of them. Several of these are seen at the same 
time. Three of them are sufficiently near to afford a good 
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view to the naked eye. When viewed with a glass they of 
course come into bolder relief upon the bosom of the sea. 
The first of the three has a low plain within, with three mag- 
nificent towers at the comers about sixty feet high. The 
second presents at one end a huge block like white marble, 
broken off firom the side of a mountain. The captain, com- 
paring its apparent height with that of a ship's mast at the 
same distance, calculates its height to be two hundred feet 
At the other end are two finely chiselled towers shaped simi- 
larly to Egyptian pillars, which, compared with the block part, 
must be one hundred feet high. This is nearer the ship than 
any other ; and we have a long and splendid view firom dif- 
ferent positions in approaching, passing, and receding. The 
sun is now low in the west, and throws his level beams fiiU 
upon the pillars, while the other side is in the shade. Now 
it becomes marble with roseate hues, and is glorious to look 
upon. I have since had similar visions in Switzerland. What 
are these icebergs to the eye but the highest peaks of Ocean 
Alps, which, rising fix)m the bottom, show themselves thus 
above the waters ? 

The third, as we are approaching and passing by it, pre- 
sents a front elevated not less than a hundred feet, and a 
sloping rear stretching out se^ral hundred feet The appear- 
ance of this at sunset and after sunset, in the twilight, as 
it recedes, is very imposing ; and to my eye appears Hke a 
magnificent marble palace with two huge round towers at 
the comers. This is the palace of the Spirit of the Icebergs. 
One of the icebergs lying in the distance covers a large space, 
and is judged to be half a mile in length. 
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The nine here mentioned lie in a certain order, and seem 
to be aground upon the Bank. They have probably been 
floated from the Arctic r^ion by the same current 

Icebergs and field ice are the objects of the greatest ap- 
prehension on this course at this season. Ice is sometimes 
seen as early as January, and rarely later than August From 
March to July is the proper ice season. Vessels do, indeed, 
frequently make the voyage without seeing any ice, but they 
are always liable to it Sometimes they become imbedded 
in vast fields of ice, and extricate themselves with difGiculty ; 
sometimes they run among icebergs alone ; and again both 
are found in the same ocean space. 

Captain Hoskin of the Great Western, giving an account 
of a vast field of ice he fell in with, remarks, " When the sun 
arose the ice was visible as far as the eye could reach, in an 
unbroken line N. R by E., by the northward to N. W. by 
W. ; at the same time icebergs innumerable in every direction, 
forming one of the most magnificent sights I ever beheld." 

To become entangled in field ice is always more or leas 
perilous; but icebergs alone in clear weather are objects 
simply of beauty and grandeur. Under these circumstances 
one is disposed to congratulate himself upon the opportunity 
of beholding them. Even during a dark night, when there is 
no fog, they can easily be distinguished at a safe distance. 
But in a fog, when all around presents but one color, and the 
seaman cannot see ahead the length of his ship, what chance 
of escape is there if an iceberg fall in his way ? Then he 
uses his thermometer to note the change of temperature, 
slackens his speed, and places a watch at the bow to snuff the 
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air. An experienced navigator will sometimes detect an ice- 
berg in a fog when it rises high in the air, by a sort of halo 
which his eye can recognize. The thermometer does not cer- 
tainly indicate its presence. To-day the water was colder 
before we approached the icebergs than when we got among 
them. This is owing to the cold currents setting down from 
the Arctic. Were it not for these currents, the water in the 
region of icebergs would necessarily be colder than in the 
surrounding regions. Still it is probable that within a short 
distance the thermometer would be reUable; but it would 
require nice observation to determine the position of the ice- 
berg so as to know whether the course of the ship ought to 
be changed or not It is manifest that a ship in a fog 
among icebergs must be in imminent peril: she is among 
floating islands, and she knows not at what moment she may 
run upon them ; and her escape is owing rather to the same 
fortunate circumstances and kind Providence which keep ships 
generally from running foul of each other in darkness and 
fog, than to any certain means of prevention. But it is re- 
markable that no steamship as yet has run upon an iceberg, 
although so apparentiy reckless of danger, and intent upon 
making short passages ; and indeed, that so few ships of any 
kind have been lost upon them. One explanation which may be 
given is, that when a northerly wind prevails, the temperature 
of the air and the water may be so nearly equal, that the condi- 
tion for the production of fog does not exist : thus a fog will 
exist when the wind is S. W. ; but a change to the N. W. will 
clear it off The chances of the wind, therefore, bring the cor- 
responding chances of clear weather. Our captain suggested 
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to me an additional explanation which he had gathered from 
his own experience. He has frequentiy been in a fog in the 
iceberg region, making his way with uncertainty and anxiety, 
when the fog has suddenly lifted and icebergs have come in 
sight. He thought it probable that in dense fogs icebergs 
are rarely present ; but that when present, they affect the 
temperature of the atmosphere so as to destroy the condition 
for the formation of fog. This does not seem unreasonable, 
especially when the icebergs are very numerous, and when 
the danger yfovld be greatest if a fog were formed. Our 
experience, as far as it went, confirmed this view, for we had 
fogs, although not very dense, before we came to the ice, but 
the day on which we saw the ice was perfectiy clear, with a 
light wind firom the S. R From these or other causes the 
chances of escape must far exceed those of mishaps. The 
oldest captains, however, are not disposed to make light oi 
icebergs, and their general remark is, " Icebergs are the only 
dangers we really fear at sea." 

Icebergs are generally met with during so small a portion 
of the year, that it may be a question whether a southern course 
ought not to be taken during this time. The difference of 
time would not be more than a day, or perhaps not so much. 
If the danger of icebergs can be avoided by a slight addition 
of time, there ought to be no hesitation. The rage of the 
present day to gain a few hours of time by steamboats, steam- 
ships, and railroads at all hazards, might admit of more justifi- 
cation if it were really a matter of great importance, and time 
were put to its best account : but to hurry to a point of desti- 
nation only perhaps to boast of the exploit, and then to renew 
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old babits of time wasting, is only anotber instance of buman 
inconsBtcncy. 

I ougbt to add, bowever, tbat a nortbem course at this 
season bas tbe advantage of more serene weatber tban a 
soutbem. All tbings considered, a passage in tbe autumn is 
to be preferred to any otber season. 

Tbe day after we met witb tbe icebergs was one of trans- 
parent brigbtness. Tbere was notbing to detract from its en- 
joyment except tbe coolness of tbe atmospbere, tbe tempera- 
ture being 46°. Tbe day following tbe temperature moder- 
ated, and stood at about 60° during tbe remainder of tbe 
voyage. 

June 21st, tbe summer solstice, I rose and went on deck a 
Uttle past two o'clock. Day bad already dawned for about 
an bour. Indeed, tbere bad been but little nigbt tbat de- 
served' to be called nigbi Tbe morning was serene and 
beautiful, tbe sea was sligbtly ruflaed by a soft soutb wind, 
and tbe air pure and balmy in tbe bigbest degree. I walked 
for an bour, pausing between at tbe bow and looking out on 
tbe wide sea towards tbe glorious East, in rapt admiration. 
I felt as in early youtb commencing tbe voyage of life witb a 
world of dreams — ^witb unknown ricbes, beauty, and glory 
opening before me. And tben, again, I felt sad, that I bad 
not thus stood in early life drinking in inspiration from one of 
tbe most beautiful scenes tbat can ever be presented to the 
buman eye. But tbe soul is always youthful in tbe presence 
of tbe beautiftil. And what is here crowded into this mo- 
ment ? Tbe early dawn of the longest — ^the most sunlit day, 
• — ^tbe summer sea, — tbe sweet air, — tbe inexpressible fresh- 
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ness of every impression made upon the senses, — ^waiting for 
the rising sun, — the morning star heralding his approach — 
yes, there is that bright star, which, as I first saw it through 
the spars of the ship rising and falling in the gentle swell of 
the sea, seemed itself to be in motion, and danced in the hea- 
vens ! And now, the whole East, from the fibrst thin streak 
of light which announced the dawn, has kindled up into 
goigeous colors — ^light green above — underneath, purple — 
still lower, burning crimson radiating far and wide, and the 
thin fleecy clouds are changed to gold : and now at one point, 
just upon the edge of the sea, the light becomes more in- 
tense, and there seems something like flame flickering upon 
the waters ; — ^when, suddenly, there is a bright flash which, 
in this instance, was hke silver; and then the forehead of 
the sun rises majestically above the sea — and higher and 
higher, of huge magnitude, rises that magnificent form which, 
from the morning of creation, has looked out upon sea and 
land, making every thing glad by his presence. 

This is the day when the earth and sun keep bridal hours 
— the sununer solstice — ^the sweetest day of all the year. 

The first mate, Mr. Fitch, who was on deck, kindly gave 
me on a card the following minute: — ^**U. S. M. S. S.Wash- 
ington, June 21st, 1861. At 3 33 A. M. Ship's time — sun- 
rise. Lat 48° 43^ N., long. 41^ 23^ W.— E W. R" 

We exchanged signals with three ships during our voyage. 
The first was the Niagara steamsbip, June 17. The ships, 
altering their course a Uttle, approached near each other, and 
fired a mutual salute. The passengers of both cheered loudly. 
How natural it is for men to feel kindly toward one another 
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where there is no miserable competition of earthly interests to 
set them in conflict ! Surely men were made to love each 
other, however they may have managed to stir up jealousy 
and hatred. We felt that we were neighbors, for a moment, 
on the great sea, and we felt a right hearty good will towards 
each other. £Sght days after this we met the Hermann out 
four days from Southampton. It was quite foggy, so that, 
without being entirely shut in, we had but a httie circle oi 
murky vision ; and into this the Hermann shot for a few mo- 
ments, and then passed out agam like a phantom. The next 
day, the weather being still misty, a ship, with all her sails 
set, passed near us, showed her signals, and rolled away into 
the vast obscure. What a little object upon the mighty 
ocean, boldly committing herself to winds and waves, and by 
night as well as day, amid fogs and storms as well as under 
pleasant sunshine, securely making her way ! A ship, exhib- 
iting in its structure and adaptation one of the proudest 
triumphs of human skill, and in its navigation, one of the 
most wonderful results of human science, is also a most strik- 
ing emblem of man himself when heroically overcoming 
difficulties, and amid all the varying circumstances of his 
being still making his way to his desired end. And when 
that end is selected under the great call of duty, then, adopt- 
ing the thought of Coleridge, may he be said, like the ship, 
to find his course by observations taken in the heavens. 

By and by, the weather became perfectiy clear, for we had 
exchanged our ocean breeze for one blowing off the land, 
which we were now rapidly approaching. We therefore had 
the good fortune to reach old England under a bright sun- 
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shine. It was on Thursday, June 26th, that we passed the 
Sdlly Isles, saw Land's-end, and sailed along the English 
coast towards the Isle of Wight. We passed the Lizard hy 
daylight, and about ten o'clock in the evening we were op- 
posite the Eddystone Lighthouse. That part of the coast 
which we had seen was elevated and bare : it was old Eng- 
land indeed, but with only a limited view of its green fields, 
and none of its glorious tbliage. This evening we saw the 
sun set in the ocean for the last time. As he went down, I 
took off my hat, made liim a courteous bow, and bade him 
bear our kind remembrances to the friends who would yet 
look upon his face after he had left us in darkness. 

On Friday morning, at 7 o'clock, the Isle of Wight came 
in sight We passed near those curious chalk rocks, the 
Needles ; and then, with the main shore — main compara- 
tively — on the left, and the Isle of Wight on the right, we 
had a delightful view of landscape ; where fields like gardens, 
and groves of magnificent trees, and tasteful country seats, 
gave us a lively impression of the beautiful country we were 
about to land upon. I can conceive of nothing more en- 
chanting than thus to emerge from the ocean on a bright day 
in June, and to find yourself sailing into the harbor of Cowes, 
with every thing in heaven and on earth beautiful to behold. 
It is an enjoyment one can never forget, and is ever desirous 
to renew. 

As we sail along, we fire several guns, and from cottage 
doors white handkerchiefs are waved towards us to give us 
welcome. At length we lay to, and boats of every descrip- 
tion crowd around us. Then a trim Httle steamer approaches 
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us, bearing the stripes and stars ; on board, a solitary fiddler 
is scraping away naerrily the well-known Yankee Doodle. 
This is the steamer which is to conduct a considerable propor- 
tion of the passengers to Southampton. A few of us land at 
Cowes ; the remainder proceed on to Bremen with the steam- 
ship. 

We were indebted to the efficient and very gentlemanly 
American Consul of Southampton, Mr. Croskey, for several 
valuable little attentions, and among the rest, for the recom- 
mendation of an excellent hotel at Cowes, called the Vine 
Hotel. 

The parting fix)m our fellow-passengers took place with 
mutual congratulations and good wishes, and many hearty 
shakes of the hand. The general good-fellowship which had 
prevailed made the parting cordial on all sides. But I could 
not help remarking that individuals with whom I had scarcely 
exchanged a word during the voyage, owing to those acci- 
dental circumstances which bring us into closer acquaintance- 
ship vrith some than with others, now that we were about to 
part, made acquaintance for the moment, and took leave like 
the others. We all felt happy, and therefore we aU felt our 
hearts overflow with kindness. To make a world happy we 
must be kind to each other ; but indeed when we are happy 
we are sure to be kind. The good God has opened to us 
innumerable sources of happiness, which if we would only 
drink firom, we should feel constant genial inspirations leading 
us to bless all around us. But, alas ! we pass them by ; we 
do not receive His love into our hearts, and therefore our 
hearts do not flow out in love to others. There are certain 
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occasions of buman life when our rough natures are cff Uieir 
guard, and when we take in so largely of the genial inspira- 
tion that we spontaneously act out our better part, and show 
what divine stuff we are made of. 

The first taste direct of old England was in the form of 
a moss rose which one of the boatmen brought off in his 
button-hole. Was it childish to admire that moss rose more 
than any other we had ever seen before ? It was the first 
gift of the mother to her children upon their first visit to the 
old home. 

The harbor of Cowes is merely an indentation in the 
island where the Medina river empties itself To the east 
towards the Southampton shore, stretches a point of land 
wooded to the water's edge with fine oaks, where a noble 
country-seat presents itself, a modem Gothic structure with a 
magnificent lawn in front Beyond this, about two miles up 
the Medina, and situated between that river and the channel, 
stands Osborne House, the favorite summer residence of the 
Queen. East Cowes lies on the east side of the Medina, and 
communicates with West Cowes, the principal town, by a ferry. 

As we put off in a little boat to the Custom House in 
West Cowes, we found ourselves in a sort of amphitheatre 
made by the two towns, the country-seats, and the wooded 
eminences around. West Cowes was particularly striking 
from this point of view, owing to its picturesque situation at 
the foot and against the sides of a hilL The upper parts of 
the town seemed filled with gardens and mantled with deli- 
cious foliage. 

Our examination at the Custom House was rather formal 
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than strict, and conducted with great politeness. And here 
I woidd say, once for all, that I was agreeably disappointed 
with respect to all the European Custom Houses whose ex- 
amination I had to undergo. As I had nothing to conceal, 
so I attempted to conceal nothing, but prepared to open my 
trunks at once. I was seldom suffered to unlock more than 
one trunk, and I always found that ^nkness and good nature 
on my part secured good treatment and a mere nominal 
inspection. 

The change fix>m a ship, however commodious, to a neat, 
quiet English hotel, is a luxury to which no description can 
do justice. In an English hotel each party has its own parlor, 
where the meals are served separately. Whatever may be 
the number of guests in the house, you are thrown into no 
contact with them. There is no confusion, no noise, but you 
have all the retirement, quiet, and comfort of a home. The 
bedrooms are furnished with every convenience, and the beds 
are large and clean. Every thing is conducted with the most 
perfect order. Every bell is immediately answered by the 
proper servant, arid every servant perfectly understands his 
duty. 

Our parlor looked out immediately upon the harbor and 
the wooded point of land beyond. And here behold us seated 
at our first English dinner, served according to our order. 
Whatever else there may have been, there were certainly 
such mutton chops as England is wont to furnish ; and when 
the dessert was placed on the table, there were sweet little 
rolls of butter, white bread, a huge form of cheese, and a dish 
of large red strawberries, adorned with fi'esh strawberry leaves. 
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Tlie Isle of Wight. 

tT^^ Isle of Wight is separated from the mainland of 
^^ Hampshire by a channel called the Solent Sea, The 
average breadth of the channel is about four miles. The 
longest diameter of the island is twenty-three miles, the 
shortest thirteen, and its circumference fifty-six miles. On 
the southern coast of England, rising to a very considerable 
elevation above the sea, so as to present a surface variegated 
with hill and valley, watered by several streams, and possess- 
ing a fertile soil in a high state of cultivation, it may be called 
the garden of England. The climate is very pure and mild, 
especially in the valleys and the sheltered parts of the south 
side of the island. Undercliff is a well-known place of resort 
for invalids. Geraniums, myrtles, laurels, and a variety of 
delicate evergreens, flourish throughout the year. Easily ac- 
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cessible from London by the railroad to Southampton, and 
presenting so many attractions, it of course is much resorted 
to. By the Southampton and Bremen line of steamers it is 
easily accessible even to ourselves ; and perhaps the time is 
not distant when families from New-York will cross over and 
occupy cottages at Cowes and Rye during the summer 
months. 

The drives through the island are charming. The roads 
are perfectly hard and smooth, and free •from dust, are lined 
on either side by hawthorn hedges, and wind through the 
most picturesque landscapes. Besides the advantages of a 
permanent summer residence, it would be a convenient point 
frx>m whence to make excursions into different parts of the 
kingdom. 

The harbor of Cowes, late the scene of the exciting trial 
between the English yachts and their single American com- 
petitor, always presents a lively appearance from the numerous 
yachts and boats of various descriptions which are lying there 
or plying upon its waters. The town of West Cowes is com- 
posed of narrow streets which straggle at the base of the hill, 
and of steep streets which straggle up its sides. But the 
streets are well paved and kept perfectly clean. Around the 
town, and even penetrating it at different points, are beautiful 
gardens ; and below the castle, on the water side, are many 
tasteful residences embowered in trees and flowers. Go in 
whatever direction you please, and you meet with English 
neatness, comfort, and taste. 

The afternoon of the same day on which we arrived — 
one of the longest summer days — ^we took a drive to Cans 
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brooke Castle. Our road lay between tall and verdant hedge- 
row?, sometimes under overhanging trees, and led us through 
several pleasant hamlets, where roses were trained against the 
cottage wjdls and hung in clusters over the doors. When- 
ever we ascended a hill, we gained some enchanting view of 
green meadows in the valleys, of cottages embosomed in tall 
groves of elm and oak, of gardens laid out skilfully for pro- 
ductiveness, and yet made beautiful by flowery borders ; of 
some distant village with its ancient spire, or of some splendid 
mansion reposing in the bosom of nature, and yet receiving 
graces from the attendant arts. It would be difficult to con- 
vey an adequate idea of the positive enchantment of this 
drive — just landed as we were for the first time upon the 
shore of the Old World, in merry England, on an afternoon 
in the month of June, when nature was fresh and the air soft 
without sultriness, and where the objects which continually 
offered themselves to view were not only entertaining on 
account of their novelty, but were also clothed with the 
attractions of that ripe cultivation which is only found where 
succeeding generations have for ages been advancing upon 
the improvements of those which preceded them. 

I observed every where a union of two things — ^the most 
careful appropriation of every spot to valuable products that 
could admit of such appropriation, and the tasteM growing 
of trees and flowers. With the exception of the extensive 
parks of the nobility and gentry where many acres are sacrir 
ficed to beauty alone, the English have hit wonderfully the 
proper union of the useful and the beautiful Thus, this whole 
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island seemed to be laid out for picturesque efiect, and yet 
to be pressed to the utmost limit of productiveness. 

At length we came in sight of the noble ruins of Caris- 
brooke Castle. We alighted from our carriage at some dis- 
tance below the summit of the eminence on which the 
casUe stands, and ascended by a narrow path and flights of 
rough stone steps. Instead of seeking at once the entrance 
on the west, we diverted our course to the east, and walked 
around the entire exterior wall which incloses the castle on 
the west, and the Place d'Armes on the east, the whole com- 
prising about twenty acres. Our promenade on the green grass 
was delightful, and afforded us fine views of the surrounding 
country. This was the first old castle we had ever seen; and, 
however commonplace such objects may become after travel- 
ling through Europe, we could not but have the very strange 
and romantic feelings which an old castle must inspire, when 
as yet an entire novelty. As memorials of the past, as re- 
mains of ancient times, as mouldering leaves of history, old 
castles always interested and affected me. Ten thousand 
viilgar eyes may look upon them, and thus they may become 
commonplace; but to thoughtful eyes they will always be 
the same. The facilities for travel, and consequently the 
multitudes who are running over every spot of interest, will 
make every thing commonplace in the former sense; but 
why should I care for that — ^is it not all the same to me as if 
I were the only traveller? The remains of antiquity, the 
glories of art and nature, remain unchanged. 

As I passed the bridge and entered the gateway, and saw 
the initials of Elizabeth, and the date, 1698, on the portion 
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she had repaired, and the ancient arms of Woodville over the 
large gateway, and on either side the white rose of the House 
of York, I could not but think of the mailed tread oi knights 
and armed men on this very pavement As we passed the 
gate the interior broke upon our view moumftd yet beautiful. 
The green yard — the decaying chapel at the right — ^the 
broken walls and battlements — ^the house of. the Governor in 
front, where something modern, for comfort, was added to the 
ancient apartments o'ergrown with the same luxuriant ivy 
which adorned the walls — still further on the old barracks — 
and beyond all and rising high above all the ancient Donjon 
keep. We ascended the steps in the wall and walked upon 
the battlements. We descended into the space where were 
once the apartinents in which Charles I. was confined, and 
where the grated window from which he attempted to escape 
is still preserved. 

And then our guide must needs lead us to the Koman 
well. It is three hundred feet deep— two hundred feet being 
cut through the solid rock. A meek Httle donkey with ears 
laid back, somewhat reluctantly, stepped into the huge wheel 
constructed like a tread-mill, and paced up for us a bucket of 
water. It was very cold and grateful to the taste. A portion 
of it was thrown down, and in about four seconds we heard 
it strike the water below, giving a sound like fine shot Then 
a lamp was slowly lowered to the bottom to give us a view of 
the awful depth. 

We next ascended the keep by seventy-three stone steps 
to the gateway, and nine more to the parapet With a 
constitution naturally delicate, the exhaustion of the recent 
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voyage, the excitement of the disembarkation, and the ^tigoe 
of the walk around the castle, my wife paused at the bottom 
of the steep ascent in some doubt of her ability to meet the 
exigency. Then the spirit of the old knights came upon me, 
and I caught her up in my arms, and laughing, and panting, 
placed her in a few minutes on the parapet Ladies fair ! 
let me have my due amount of praise for thus emulating 
knightly deeds. The site of the castle is three hundred feet 
above the level of the valley, and above this rises the old 
keep. Wide and beautiful was the view which we had now 
attained. The whole castle lay immediately below us, and 
on every side stretched a landscape combining every feature 
of English scenery. At the foot of the hill reposed the village 
of Carisbrooke, once the chief town of the island ; in the midst 
of which rises the old church erected in 1064, and from 
whose massive tower eight musical bells send their chimes 
through the valley. 

It was with reluctance that we at length commenced our 
descent. When we had left the castle we walked down to 
the village, which we entered by a narrow road shut in by 
tall and most verdant hedgerows. We passed some exquisite 
dwellings of moderate size, surrounded with gardens and 
lawns, with trees, shrubbery and flowers, so tastefully and 
admirably disposed, that they appeared like little Edens. 
Surely, said I, poets must make their home here. I am sure 
poets would love to make their home here ; but hard fate, too 
often, has given them only a garret. 

The whole village had an air of quiet beauty that pro- 
duced a most pleasing effect Even the humblest cottages 
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had their little patches of ground planted with a variety of 
shrubs and floweis, and exhibited in the inhabitants a char- 
acteristic love of nature. 

In looking upon these English homes, I felt a d^ree of 
sadness come over me at the thought that the inhabitants 
were strangers to me. I felt a strong desire to know their 
names, the interests of their daily ]ife, and their village gossip. 
Is it not an impulse of genial humanity that makes us wish 
to get into human hearts — to know man imder all forms and 
conditions ? I thought to myself, that if I p^uld begin life 
again, I would undertake the study of man in a new way — ^I 
would live with different kinds of people of different nations 
until I understood their familiar idioms, comprehended their 
customs and habits, and penetrated their thoughts and senti- 
ments. In fine, I thought I would become a philosophic 
traveller. 

After walking through the village, visiting the old church, 
tolling through the ancient graveyard, ever and anon stop- 
ping to read some quaint inscription, feeling all the while a 
sort of dubiety whether we wiere not in the land of dreams, 
we finally reached the Red lion where we had appointed to 
meet our carriage. Our drive to Cowes at sunset was by a 
different route, which presented us new varieties of the same 
beautifiil prospects, softened under tha mellow light of the 
closing day. And this was our first day in England. 

A tepid salt-water bath, softi, buoyant, and refreshing — 
my first luxury after landing from the ship, an English dinner, 
a drive amid such charming scenery, a cup of black tea, were 
followed by the repose of an English bed. 
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A sound sleep, or a sleep with pleasant dreams must, 
naturally, be the sleep under such circumstances. I thought, 
too, when I laid me down, that it would be a long sleep. It 
was a sound sleep, but the sun shining early into the windows, 
and the birds singing cheerily, called me out to enjoy the 
freshness of the morning. 

Immediately after breakfast, we started on a long driye 
through the island. Our drive was like Wordsworth's descrip- 
tion of the river, flowing according to its own sweet will, for 
it was impossi})le to take a route that would not conduct us 
over pleasant hills, and through picturesque valleys. Passing 
through the neat town of Newport, we took the cottage of 
the Dairyman's Daughter on our way. We thus both saw 
the interior of an English cottage, and visited a spot not with- 
out interesting associations. The cottage is a perfect speci- 
men of neatness, simple beauty, and lowly comfort It now 
belongs to the brother's son of Elizabeth Walbridge, together 
with ^ve acres of land laid out into a garden, and five fields 
divided by hedgerows. One of the fields contained excellent 
wheat The proprietor is evidently an intelligent farmer, and 
understands the economy of a rotation of crops. He keeps 
two cows. From this little farm he not only obtains an in- 
dependent livehhood, but even lays up money. I found him 
training plum-trees against the sunny side of the cottage 
wall. He was nine years old when Elizabeth died. He told 
me the property had been in his family by lease and part 
ownership seven hundred years ! He now held the whole in 
fee simple. 

The Bible of the good young woman, with her nam 
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written by her own hand, is preserved. They have a good 
many visitors, and, undoubtedly, realize a considerable amount 
from the little presents in money, which are left as a proper 
compensation for disturbing the quiet of the humble but 
decent family. 

Elizabeth Walbridge was an instance of touching and ad- 
mirable piety. Probably, however, there are few good country 
Pastors who do not meet with instances as striking. It is the 
genius of Legh Richmond that has set the story in its proper 
light, and thrown over it a charm which will make it im- 
mortal The Dairyman's Daughter is buried in the church- 
yard of Arreton. The church is very old — ^rude, massive, 
and venerable. It is surrounded with ancient trees; and the 
graves, many of them belonging to remote generations, are 
covered with the richest green sward. It is a churchyard 
that might have inspired the inimitable Elegy of Gray. 

" Beneath these rugged elma, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The mde forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

** The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 
The swallow twittering from his lowly shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

*^ For them no more the bla^ng hearth shall bum, 
Or busy hoasewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or dimb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
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** Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afield I 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

" Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor." 

Although we are quite certain of the entire separation of 
the soul from the body, and that this "mortal coil" shall 
return, " dust to dust and ashes to ashes," we cannot lose all 
interest in the place and circumstances of our burial. This 
interest arises, in part, from our wish to be remembered when 
we are gone ; but, besides this, we cannot divest ourselves of 
a fancy that we shall enjoy the repose df our bodies ; and not 
be wholly insensible to overhanging trees, to the green-sward, 
the sweet-smelling flowers, and the song of birds. Have we 
not always communed with nature in these bodies? And 
how can we, while yet living in them, quench the feeling that 
when they are laid in the bosom of nature, they will have 
some sense of their resting-place ? How pleasantly, thought I, 
must the dead sleep in the churchyard of Arreton, where this 
old church and this rural beauty and quiet around minister 
to their repose ! 

The next day was the Sabbath. The Sabbath is a day 
of rest and worship in England. In Cowes, no less than in a 
New England village, there was a grateful stillness on the 
Sabbath morning, broken only by the sacred chimes of bells. 
I love the chimins: of beUs as the summons to the house of 
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God. It is no ordinary ringing, but something distinct, pecu- 
liar, and appropriate. It is a sacred use of bells — they fill 
the air with solemn and melodious sounds. But I would use 
the chimes only as the call to worship, and not, as in some 
old cathedrals, make them a daily and nightly music, thus 
wearing out the peculiar association. 

We did not attend church in the town ; but took a boat, 
and sailing about two miles up the river Medina, landed 
opposite the church at Whippingham. A walk through 
green fields, under the shadow of a tall hedge with out- 
spreading trees interspersed here and there, and sweet-brier 
in blossoms running wild, brought us to the churchyard 
gate. The church is similar to the one at Arreton, but the 
graveyard did not convey the idea of solemn repose with the 
same intensity. Perhaps the presence of carriages, and of 
coachmen standing about, marred the efiect The edifice has 
been partly rebuilt, but for the most part retains the appear- 
ance of great antiquity. The clerk told me it was eight 
hundred years old. We entered the gallery by a rude 
covered flight of stairs from the outside. The church was 
quite full, probably in expectation of seeing the Queen, as she 
often attends church here when occupying Osbom House. 
To-day, however, she had religious service at home, and the 
Rector of Whippingham officiated there. His place in the 
church was supplied by a venerable clergyman apparently 
eighty years old. He was of middle height, his form slender 
but erect, his head bald, with the exception of silver locks 
behind ; his eye was not dim, and his voice, instead of the 
tremulousness of age, possessed a clear and impressive 
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melody. I was charmed with his reading, which was 
correct and natural, and untouched by that mannerism 
which the clergy of the establishment are prone to acquire 
from a constant reputation of the service. Not so with the 
clerk, whose nasal and sanctimonious drawling, and strange 
pronunciation, contrasted painfully with the grace and pro- 
priety of the good clergyman. It is to to be hoped that this 
useless deformity will not be for ever tolerated in the service 
of the English Church. 

The text of the preacher was taken from the First Epistle 
of John the beloved disciple : " Whosoever shall confess that 
Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in 
God." He very naturally divided his discourse into two 
heads ; what is implied in confessing Jesus to be the Son of 
God — and the effect of this confession, God dwelling in us 
and we in God. After alluding to the error of denying the 
divinity of Christ, and the opposite one of denying his hu- 
manity, and showing that both the divme and human are 
embraced in the proper idea of the Son of God, he proceeded 
to enforce with great power, that a true confession is something 
fer higher than a verbal and a formal one, the mere repeat- 
ing of creeds and sacred words; that a confession which 
elevates a soul to a union with God, implies a spiritual con- 
version, and a feith which can spring only from the grace of 
God imparted to the soul. When he came to describe the 
indwelling of God in man — ^that state of purity, of divine 
communion, of heavenly hope, of peace that passeth under- 
standing, his eye, his voice, his whole manner gave evidence 
that his inward experience corresponded to the holy words 
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which he uttered ; he seemed like a shock fully ripe and 
ready to be garnered. 

If Queen Victoria is wont to hear, and if she loves such 
preaching, she is happier than the Queen of Sheba who 
heard the wisdom of Solomon. 

I could not but remark that he never once used the 
words. The Churchy he spoke only of Christ I made the 
same remark afterwards with respect to other clergymen of 
the establishment I presumed they were of the party 
called Low Church. Certainly their sermons breathed the 
spirit of the Gospel, and were calculated to edify a devout 
believer of any communion. If they were of the High 
Church, I rejoice no less : I would that the true Gospel were 
preached by all who undertake to preach. 

Although from choice as well as conviction, a non-Epis- 
copalian, I can from my heart desire and pray for the pros- 
perity of the Church of England. And that she may be 
prosperous in the highest degree, and placed in a condition 
to accomplish the highest amount of good, I pray that she 
may be purified from all bigotry and exclusiveness. Arch- 
bishop Whately's view of Church polity as embodied in his 
work entitled " The Eangdom of Christ," I regard as eminently 
cathoHc and rational. Christianity as a system of funda- 
mental principles and eternal truths, as a life of faith, hope, 
and charity, cannot be confined within bounds so narrow as 
those created by the polity and formularies of any sect what- 
ever. Like the sun in the heavens, she is enthroned far 
above aU the partition walls that man can build up ; nor can 
he who sits in the proudest tower of hierarchy forbid her to 
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shine upon the most lowly cottage of fedth ; nor prevent her 
from cherishmg the flowers of peace in the gardens of the 
poor whom she hath blessed as the inheritors of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

As violent drugs sometimes create a healthful reaction, 
although administered by empirics, so in religion extreme 
errors sometimes arouse thought, quicken moral sensibihty, 
and induce healthful reformations. The earnest and spiritual 
preaching of one party in the English Church, may have 
received an impuke from the alarming positions of another 
party. These positions vrill have accomplished their end 
under the great system of Providence, when churchmen and 
dissenters ceasing from strife, shall quietly tolerate each other's 
peculiarities, and learn to love one another for Christ's sake. 

The church at Whippingham had many escutcheons 
hanging upon its walls, and lordly names were inscribed 
there. Like many of the old churches of England, it was 
sacred and impressive as containing the monuments of the 
dead. It was a historic edifice : but the most glorious words 
that could have been written there, would have been words 
that embodied the spirit of the apostohc preacher ; and I 
know not that any words could be found more appropriate, 
than those of the disciple whom he seemed to bring to life 
again — ^^ Beloved, let us love one another." 
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Route to London. 



n^ cjoggg^ Qygj. frQjn Cowes to Southampton in a trim 



little steamer. The summer sun shone brightly, 
the short waves, tossed by a fresh breeze, sparkled under 
his rays, and the passengers who crowded the deck were 
full of gayety. It was the anniversary of some event 
which I now forget, and the steamer after leaving and 
receiving passengers at Southampton was bound on an 
excursion around the island. Among the passengers, I ob- 
served one — a plain, elderly man — whom I fancied to be an 
American. I accordingly got into conversation with him. 
It turned out that he had emigrated from England to America 
some twenty years since, and, settling in Western New- York, 
had, by buying and selling land, as well as by cultivating a 
farm, accumulated a competency, with which he had just 
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relumed to end his days in England. I expressed my sur- 
prise at a course so unusual, and especially as he had left, as 
he informed me, sons in the United States. He replied, th at 
"with the same amount of property, he could enjoy more com- 
fort in England than in America, and that, as the former was 
his native land, natural inclination conspired with his best 
judgment to lead him to this decision. He did not seem to 
expect that his sons would follow his example, as they had 
Been brought up in America, and neither felt the same yearn- 
ings after a fatherland, nor were capable of making the same 
comparison. When I looked at the beautiful shore on either 
hand, and thought how ripened every thing was in England, 
and that in England too there was freedom and Christianity, 
what had I to say against an Englishman returning to his 
native land ? 

At Southampton a scene of confusion ensued, which I 
had not expected here. A great crowd of men and women, 
in their holiday dresses, had collected at the wharf, awdting 
the arrival of the steamer ; and as the steamer was of quite 
limited accommodations, they were all eager to secure places ; 
and so they came, men and women together, leaping from the 
wharf to the deck — ^a descent of several feet — or rather poui^ 
ing down. I thought the httle steamer would have sxmk -with 
the superincumbent weight, and it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that we succeeded in getting safely ashore with our 
luggage. 

What we saw of Southampton struck us veiy agreeably ; 
and it would have afforded us pleasure, no doubt, to have 
made a longer acquaintance with it. Southampton is beauti- 
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fully situated and finely built, and interesting ftom many 
historical associations. In its neighborhood are the picturesque 
ruins of Netley Abbey, and the New Forest of William the 
Conqueror. A tourist, having ample leisure, and particularly 
a pedestrian, can here make charming excursions among the 
forest towns and hamlets, and through the extensive wood 
lands. To an Englishman especially, whose eye has been 
long satiated with the ripe cultivation found eveiy where in 
his country, this woodland wildness of the New Forest must 
offer novel attractions. We, however, with our limited time, 
were compelled to make selections of the chief points of in- 
terest in England. We therefore hurried on to London. The 
railroad passes through the old town of Winchester, and 
through a tract of country which, although generally not 
picturesque, presents the usual English cultivation. To this 
Bagshot Heath forms an exception. Here cultivation must 
necessarily advance slowly, and be of doubtful remuneration. 
I was informed that a project for converting it into a cemetery 
for London was on foot. Thus Bagshot Heath will become a 
city of the dead ; through it the traveller will then enter the 
vast metropolis of the living. 

One cannot avoid remarking the excellence of the Eng- 
lish raijroads, and tlie exact management of eveiy thing in 
relation to them. The characteristic neatness also of the 
English appears in converting the jagged excavations into 
green meadow slopes, and often planting them with shrub- 
bery. The fare is very high compared with our own roads. 
There are three classes of carriages, and sometimes four. The 
fourth class have no seats, and are open to the sky. These 
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are designed for the lowest of the population. The first dass 
carriages are comfortable and even luxurious* The second* 
would be very good if they were furnished with cushions 
In warm weather they are preferable to the first, when the 
stuffed seats and backs increase very much the sense of heat. 

In France and Germany the second class cars are fuQy 
equal to the first in England ; and the fare much less. On 
the continent there is a saying, that ^ All, but princes said 
fools, travel in the second class cars." In England I observed, 
too, notwithstanding the inferiority of the second class, that 
they were patronised by other than mean persons. We con- 
sulted economy whenever a long route did not demand, espe- 
cially for ladies, a paramount attention to comfort. There is 
a class of Americans, and of English too, who seem to be for 
ever tormented with the fear that they will not appear suflfir 
ciently respectable on railroads and steamboats, at hotels, <fec^ 
They therefore uniformly strike for the first of every thing. 
By this very circumstance they are apt to betray to what 
dass they really belong. People along the great routes of 
travel are shrewd enough to distinguish between mere vulgar 
displays of wealth — which they will not feil to encourage for 
their own profit — arid that good breeding which, if it appear 
graceful amid the attendants of wealth, is not the less recog- 
nized where they are wanting. 

We have an impression generally that the English are 
unpleasantly reserved. I began to be relieved from this 
impression by an elderly gentleman, who, with a young 
woman who appeared to be his daughter^ and a little boy, 
sat opposite to us. He was exceedingly well bred and cul- 
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tivated in his air, and from the almost unconscious intro- 
duction of religious setitiment into his conversation, as well as 
from his dress, I judged him to be a clergyman. Without 
any reserve he entered into conversation with us, and contri- 
buted both to our enjoyment and profit by easy politeness, 
and the information he communicated respecting the places 
through which we were passing. My experience afterwards 
was of a similar character. The English indeed are more re- 
served than the French and Germans : in that they are Hke 
ourselves. But I certainly never had any reason to complmn 
of not receiving proper attentions where I had a right to ex- 
pect them. I believe that the old prejudices of the English 
against the Americans are not merely wearing away, but are 
becoming supplanted by a hearty good-will as a better ac- 
quaintance advances. And I more than once observed that 
when a degree of reserve existed under the impression that 
I was an Englishman, it disappeared when my real nation- 
ality was discovered. I was no longer one of whom the 
laws of etiquette could be suspicious, but a guest from an- 
other and an honored nation, to be treated according to my 
true desert 

I could not repress a childish surprise at finding the world 
going on here, just as I had left it going on at home. I had 
passed the great ocean, but the people here were the same 
generaUy in looks, the same in language, dress, and manners. 
They were engaged in the same pursuits. Men, women, and 
children were rushing through the country on railroads in 
the same way. Ever and anon we heard the well-known 
steam-whisUe, and stopped at stations to give out and take in 
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pa^engers. Sometimes, too, at the stations names were 
called out that startled me by their familiarity. Is it so, then, 
thought I, that the world in which I have always lived, and 
which has seemed a peculiar world, is but a repetition of the 
world elsewhere, a re-creation of the world that has been, an 
anticipation of the world that will be ? We first feel some 
disappointment at realizing this identity of men and things ; 
we next experience a relief in finding that although away 
from home, we still keep the scenes of home around us; and 
We then begin more philosophically and accurately to ma^ 
the differences which really exist, and to find in them both 
entertainment and instruction. 

The most common subject of conversation among our 
fellow-passengers was the Crystal Palace and the great Exhi- 
bition : and we soon learned that the long train was filled 
with persons who were eagerly bound to one point There 
were certain days when the rush was still greater, the railroad 
companies having made a great reduction of the fare on those 
days to accommodate those to whom the ordiaary rates 
would have presented a serious, if not an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. The great Exhibition thus made a holiday throughout 
the kingdom, when multitudes not only found an opportunity 
of seeing the wonder of the day, but also of making their first 
visit to London. Similar pecuniary facilities were extended 
to the continent, so that Germans and Frenchmen were pour- 
ing into England to an extent that had not been possible be- 
fore. Between London and Paris the arrangements were 
such, that persons could go and return from one city to the 
other for forty francs, with the permission to remain in either 
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place several weeks. The effect of this was to send the Lon- 
doners trooping to Paris, as well as to send the Parisians 
trooping to London. The exhibition, therefore, has not only 
enlarged the information of the different nations, and ^ven 
new impulses to industry and art ; it has also softened na- 
tional prejudices by promoting more intimate communication, 
and drawn more closely the genial ties of a commcm hu- 
manity. 

What a curious picture a map of Great Britain presents 
to the eye. London, situated near one end like the focu^ of 
an ellipse ; Edinbuigh may be called the pther focus, in point 
of regal dignity and classical beauty, but, of course, far less in 
every other respect. London is the great focus. Now mark 
those numerous black lines all concentrating there from every 
part of the kingdom — ^those black lines which represent the 
railroads. It looks like one of those droll insects femiliarly 
called daddy-hmg-legs^ only that the legs stretch out much 
longer on one side than on the other ; and London is the 
seat of vitality which animates them all. These lines connect 
with all the towns in the interior, and with all the seaports, 
and through the seaports with the wide world. To use a 
more dignified figure, London is the great heart, and the 
nulroads are the arteries and veins conveying in and convey- 
ing out the streams of human life and activity — ^the streams 
by which it is nourished, and the streams by which the whole 
world is nourished. A little spot on the earth's surface is this 
London, a little spot is the whole kingdom — ^not greater than 
one of our States. But estimate it not by the space it covers, 
but by its functions as the beating heart of all commerce, the 
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mighty centre of wealth, the commanding force of a move- 
ment to Ihe utmost poles. To this great heart we are now 
swept along — ^we shall soon be a part of its vital atoms ; and 
other streams are pouring in from every direction, and we 
shall all be mingled together. 

In the Isle of Wight, and on our route to London, one of 
the most beautiful impressions we received was from the ex^ 
treme freshness of the verdure. Eveiy tree, and shrub, and 
blade of grass, seemed absolutely sated with life, and leaping 
to its growth. Under an occasionally brilliant sun, the effect 
is enchanting. We had two or three days of this description 
on the Isle .of Wight, one at Windsor, one at Oxford, and one 
on Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond. But the humid and 
murky atmosphere, which generally prevails, preserves that 
very freshness which the sun only occasionally sets forth in 
all its glory. It was now the heart of the seasooi, it is true, 
when June is melting into July : but several months after- 
wards, near the close of October, when we again sailed into 
the harbor of Cowes from Havre on our way to America, the 
shores were stall verdant, with scarcely a touch of autumn 
upon the trees and meadows. 

England, although a land of showers and mists, arising 
from its northern insular position, is also a land of great uni- 
formity of temperature — seldom veiy hot, seldom veiy cold. 
Such a temperature is invigorating, and disposes to walking, 
riding, and all kinds of exercise in the open air. The rain 
and the fog cannot repress this disposition. An Englishman 
always wears stout shoes and carries with him an overcoat, 
and thus prepared takes little account of wet or diy. E:!^er- 
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else IS his ^Lelight, and he will take it This remark applies 
to both sexes. From these two causes — the uniformity of a 
temperature never very hot, and the active exertion which it 
induces — the English enjoy admirable health. The women 
are, justiy, said to be still in their pnme at forty or even at forty- 
five. That same climate which makes an almost perennial 
verdure, bestows on them a bloom which is slow to fade. 

Some injustice, however, is done our Mr countrywomen 
when comparing their fiashion of high dress in the street with 
the plainness of attire so common to Englishwomen of rank 
when walking out The truth is, high dress in the street is 
every where perilous in England, and particularly in London, 
where smoke and soot are added to humidity. On the con- 
trary, the long continuation of dry and transparent days during 
our summer and autumn, and the warmth of the weather, 
not only make the heavy dress of the English unsuitable, 
but are a temptation to gayer and more aiiy displays of 
costume which the sex cannot be expected to resist, and 
which the English themselves, if tran^lanted to our shores, 
would not be proof against 
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;^6S|®f ^^^'^^ was left behind, when a 
misty horizon appeared, something like a distant view of 
the ocean, only the color was a yellowish dun. Next, as we 
swiftly shot along, above this dun smoky vapor appeared 
spires and lofty towers : and while I was saying to myself, in 
a half-bewildered state, there is the queen of cities — ^there is 
London ! we were already in the suburbs, and the next mo- 
ment I was looking down upon tiles and chimneys, and rows 
of houses were fleeting past, and the smoky atmosphere was 
around us, and the appearance of the sky and sun was 
changed. The train stopped under the long stretching roof 
of the station-house. We stepped out, and there was an inr 
terminable row of omnibuses and cabs. Immediately oppo- 
site us was an onmibus, which on its ample top offered good 
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accommodation for our baggage. The coachman' was a true 
English coachman — a rotund, dignified figure, wrapped in a 
lai^e coat, a broad, hale, jolly countenance, but red as the 
sun newly risen amid the morning mists, and in his hand he 
carried a majestic whip : his look was absolutely fascinating, 
and so in a moment I had yielded, the baggage was lifted 
up, and we had all taken our places inside. There was no 
economy to influence me, for a cab would have cost no more, 
it was simply the fescination of the jolly coachman. 

We were rolled along through streets that seemed inter- 
minable ; at length we were on Blackfriar s Bridge, and St 
Paul's was before us — ^its dome towering above all surround- 
ing objects, but the whole mass black as &e smoke and soot 
of three generations could make it BlackMar's Bridge, the 
Thames below with its countless vessels, St Paul's Cathedral 
— these were objects which made one feel that he was indeed 
in London. The reading of early youth, old histories and le- 
gends, the names of kings, heroes, great writers, orators, and 
poets, all rushed at once into my mind : I was upon historic 
and classic ground. 

I had to name some hotel, and so I called out to the man 
behind, Set us down at the King's Arms. This was in the 
neighborhood of St Paul's. And so, at the King's Arms we 
were set down. Immediately, waiters and porters appeared, 
our baggage was carried in, and we were led into a large 
parlor. Our satisfaction at being located was of short dura- 
tion. We had a parlor, and a good English dinner was soon 
served up, but lodging rooms there were none, except of a 
very inferior description. The hotel was overflowing; and 
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we soon learned that the rusli of people to the Exhibition 
was so great, that we were in danger of making long and 
fruitless searches for better accommodations. Here, however, 
an American gentleman, who with his wife had been our 
fellow passenger in the Washington, and had travelled up to 
London in company with us, put to account his previous ac- 
quaintance with the metropolis, and with true Yankee perse- 
verance and kindness succeeded in finding lodgings for both 
parties, in close proximity, at West End, in the neighborhood of 
Hyde Park. The situation was, of course, very desirable. 
We had a pleasant suite of rooms, and our meals were fur- 
nished according to order. An arrangement of this kind is 
much to be preferred in London ; it gives you entire com- 
mand of your time, affords a good deal of home-like comfort^ 
and is less expensive than the hotels. 

The rest of the house was occupied by foreigners — 
French and German. One of these was an object of some 
interest: this was L. Bonaparte, commonly called Prince 
of Canino. His features bear the strong impress of the re- 
markable femily to which he belongs. His habits were re- 
tired, and his pursuits literary. 

What a strange sensation one experiences upon a first 
view of London — ^these streets apparently without number, 
and of interminable length, these masses of buildings, these 
throngs of people ! Humanity, here, ^ves you an impression 
of immensity, and you seem to yourself but an atom in an 
ocean. I could not avoid a feeling of depression at the 
thought that I was surrounded by two and a half millions 
of human beings, with whom I was connected by no ten- 
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der tie of kindred or friendship. How grateful it was to cling 
to the little circle of love that I carried about with me ! It is 
impossible to estimate, until you make the trial, how much 
the pleasure of travelling is enhanced by the company of some 
one whose familiar affection and confidence relieves the pain- 
ftJness of being every where a stranger. 

The most striking and curious object in London, is London 
itself — a city of between two and three millions of inhabitants 
in the highest state of activity and prosperity — still spreading 
itself out as if an impulse of rapid growth had been but re- 
centiy imparted to it Compared with other cities, it is not 
remarkable for architectural magnificence, and collections of 
works of art ; but it surpasses all others, ancient or modem, in 
the number of its well built streets — streets of shops, and 
streets of solid, attractive and commodious dwellings. It is 
not a city of splendid palaces mingled with mean hovels, of 
regal streets contrasted with miry lanes, but an immense city 
well built, paved, and lighted throughout. The terraces at 
Regent's Park, and Hyde Park, have indeed an imposing 
air of magnificence ; and there are specimens of grand archi- 
tecture ; but these are almost lost sight of amid the general 
massiveness, finish, and prosperity. 

Nor is London remarkable for its antiquities. It has an 
historic life of some two thousand years, but it has no ancient 
splendor to boast of. The great fire which for the most 
part destroyed its antiquities, destroyed masses of squalid build- 
ings, and obliterated miry streets, and prepared the way for its 
modem perfection and grandeur. The opportunity afforded by 
that eventof laying out and widening streets, was not embraced 
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to its utmost extent ; but the improTements were mauifold. 
But even LondcMi as then rebuilt, is not the Ijondon of to-day : 
old tenements have been modified and improved, or sup- 
planted by others, so that there are few portions which can 
claim an age of more than a centuiy ; while the portions 
which are but as of yesterday make up the vast magnitude 
of the city. London city proper contains but one-tweniieth 
d the inhabitants. It was only about the beginning of the 
reign of George IIL that London began, strictly speaking, its 
modem development It must therefore be looked upon as 
a modem city. It, together with all the modem growth and 
pro^rity of Great Britain, is the result of that system ci 
manufactures and trade which the intelligence and prodigious 
activity of the English people, under free institutions, have 
brought into being and mmntained. A little island vnth few 
natural seaports ; with its greatest receptacles of trade—the 
docks of London and Liverpool — ^purely artificial ; by its very 
positicoi shut in from surrounding nations, and, yet, secure in 
that position, reaching out to every quarter c^ the globe ; 
making all nations tributary to its productive energy, and 
establishing the most powerful empire of the modem world, 
IS an ama^g spectacle ! And London bearing no proportion 
to this little island, must be contemplated in relation to the 
whole ; the metropolis of this ubiquitous empire, and of the 
vast circle of trade ! 

London, indeed, is identified with the whde island ; the 
towns and cities scattered everywhere exhibit the same activity 
and prosperity : London invigorates them all, and seems 
exerting it» vitality to grow out to them and to absorb them 
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all. One can almost fancy the whole island to be the one 
metropolis — London the compact centre; Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Liverpool, Southampton, Glasgow, and 
the rest, the suburbs ; the railroads, the great avenues ; the 
open country, the gardens, squares, and parks ! 

How the idea of a litde island fades away in travelling 
through England — ^how it fades away in London itself ! In 
London you become confused as in the midst of a congre- 
gated empire ; it is as if the inhabitants of the whole earth 
were crowding in upon you. In travelling through the island, 
there is that rapid succession of cities, towns, and villages, of 
country-seats, of districts pressed to the utmost limits of cul- 
tivation ; there is apparently no end to the population. The 
arbitraiy measurement by miles gives way to the juster and 
more natural measurement by objects ; and as these are col- 
lected in the mind, the little island swells to a wide-spreading 
continent 

The true sources of national greatness are not mere extent 
of territory and populousness, but noble historical recollections, 
arts, manufactures and commerce, government and law, litera- 
ture and science and literary institutions, popular education 
and religion. The little state of Athens was of more worth 
than the Persian empire. England is of more worth than 
Russia or China. England has mighty dependencies, but the 
sources of her greatness lie within herself. 

We sometimes hear predictions of the decline and fall of 
England; and from the. language of some, one would infer 
that she is even now tottering upon her foundations. But 
view her at home, and there appear no signs of decay. She 
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has her evils ; and wliat country has not ? But it is to be 
hoped that she may Kve on notwithstanding, and live to over- 
come them. Has not humanity a common interest in her 
well: being! Is she not the great hope of civil and religious 
liberty in Europe ? Although by a violent and just revolution 
we separated from her, is she not nevertheless our most na- 
tural and congenial ally ? The time may not be far distant 
when England and the United States shall stand side by side 
in the great battle for the liberties of mankind. 

England, it is true, is a monarchy, but a monarchy so 
limited as almost to take the form of a republic. The aristo- 
cratic element, introduced as it is into the church also, is more 
at war with our ideas than the monarchical The authority 
of law in England is admirable ; not tyrannical, but effective. 
If the value of a government depends upon the character of 
its laws, then the execution of good laws cannot be too exact 
A despotism consists in bad laws rigidly executed. Good 
laws not executed becomes weak benevolence, and runs into 
anarchy. It is like a parent ever rebuking, and yet ever in- 
dulging. The last is an evil from which we are not exempt 

The evils of England are obvious, at least to us : her 
national debt, her overgrown landed estates, her church estab- 
lishment, an overgrown population, and the depression of 
wages, bringing want and pauperism in their train. How to 
correct these evils is the great problem. Does not her le^s- 
lation exhibit that lamentable weakness of humanity, ever to 
adj<5um to the coming generation the duties which press upon 
ourselves? Ever adjourned, these neglected duties at last 
become thunderbolts of judgment 
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The general condition of England appears at first view 
like a culmination of human improvement But the very 
perfection of her agriculture and manufactures has a moving 
spring in the necessities of her overgrown population, which 
demands that every resource of subsistence should be put m 
requisition, co-working with the artificial wants of a high state 
of refinement and luxury which requires vast wealth for its 
supply. The very nicety and perfecdon of art, as in China 
and India, may be the surest indications of the degraded con- 
dition of the people ; for where laborers are superabundant, 
labor becomes cheap by the unavoidable competition, and 
can be laid out upon ivory chessmen, and Cashmere shawls, 
and every form of elaborate workmanship and menial service 
required to gratify the tastes or cupidity of the higher classes. 
In this state of .society the two extremes tend to perpetuate 
each other ; the one, from its luxurious habits and wants, de- 
manding that very servile condition of the other which its 
necessities compel it to submit to. Thus a country, in the 
same proportion that it becomes a paradise for the rich, may 
become a purgatory for the poor. Looking at the noble parks 
and pleasure-grounds, the splendid palaces filled with the 
highest comfort and elegance, the broad fields cultivated with 
the utmost science and skill, the manufactories pouring out 
their rich products, and all is glorious and full of promise. 
But if the laborers whose hands create all this live in hovels, 
are poorly clothed and fed, and lead an anxious and burdened 
life, then it may well be doubted whether the elevation and 
happiness of the few is not obtained at too dear a cost And 
just here lies the great difference between England and the 
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United States. In many things we are similar : in the gene- 
ral nature of our governments, in the spirit of our reli^on 
and social institutions. But England has a vast inequality in 
the condition of her people which the United States have not. 
She has all the refinement and grandeur, and all the misery 
belonging to this inequality. We have neither. "We are 
neither so high nor so low ; neither so rich nor so poor ; 
neither so happy nor so wretched. With her, property 
belongs to classes ; with us, it is universally distributed. In 
London are found long streets uniformly built, because there 
are few proprietors ; in New-York there is every diversity of 
style in building m the same street, because there are multi- 
tudes who can build their own houses after their own fashion, 
be it tasteful or otherwise. 

It is possible, indeed, for any man in England to amass 
wealth, to raise himself to a higher class, if he has the intelli- 
gence, and can find the capital and opportunity. But the 
inequality comes down from past generations, and if there 
should be the intelligence, the capital and opportunity are 
already appropriated. It is hard for any man to start his 
fortunes ; to the multitude it is impossible — ^they must toil on 
without hope. In our country, we have begun our career 
with equality of condition, with no privileged classes, and no 
entailed estates. Intelligence and enterprise in themselves 
are capital, and opportunity may always be sought and found 
by him who will persevere, and is often offered as a bait of 
fortune. 

In England the evils of an overgrown population stand 
side by side with the evils of overgrown estates. Our wide 
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territory miiit for centuries forbid the former ; the nature of 
our institutions can ne^er permit the latter. 

The difference in the character of the people of the two 
nations is no less striking. Our native population are without 
servility ; are fully conscious of the universal equality of 
rights, privileges, and aspirations, and possess independence 
and generosity, often roughly displayed but always genuine. 
They cannot be made into household servants, and they 
claim to perform acts of kindness without reward. Whatr 
ever be their employments, they act like men who give an 
equivalent for what they receive. They never become fawn- 
ing and smirking shopkeepers. Hence the rich often experi- 
ence the inconvenience of wanting good servants. Were it 
not for the ingress of foreigners of this condition, it would be 
almost impossible, where the colored race cannot be found in 
sufficient numbers, to supply this want Every man, instead 
of occupying a place of dependence, is striving to set up in 
the world for himself; and no man limits the possibility of 
what he may become. Europeans who have been accus- 
tomed to the inequality of conditions at home, and the conse- 
quent servility, are offended at the freedom of manners and 
the pretension which characterize the humblest individuals 
among us. Here the whole race seem to be strugglir^ 
upward, with a jealous watchfulness over each other. 

In England, on the contrary, is found, on the one hand, 
the elegance and refinement of high breeding ; and, on the 
other hand, the sense of dependence, the servility and obedi- 
ence, and the convenient accomplishments of the multitudes 
who feel that they are bom to serve. Among this class, acts 
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of gratuitous kindness are not claimed as a right and a 
dignity. They expect to be employed, and they expect to be 
paid for every item of service. The pressure of want is felt 
on all sides, and the struggle for a subsistence is intense. 
Servile to an extreme vehere money is to be had, they are in- 
solent "where it is refused, and judge that the first attribute 
of a gentleman is to pay for every thing. You can hardly 
ask the most ordinary question, or receive the sh'ghtest atten- 
tion, without opening your purse. On the banks of the Isis 
at Oxford, I chanced to ask a boatman some questions about 
the boats of the students which lay there, and their regattas. 
On my part, I gave him a full equivalent of information re- 
specting Indian canoes, boats and regattas in our country. I 
then began to walk away ; he followed, continuing the con- 
versation ; then he tried to hire me a boat ; and when he 
found he (x>uld detain me no longer, he asked for a drink of 
beer. This was a hint to pay him for his conversation, which 
accordingly I did by handing him some pence. An offer of 
this kind to an American would have been regarded as an 
insult 

Every thing for convenience and luxury can be obtained 
in England ; but every thing must be paid for. A living — 
what an expressive word in England I All but the nobles 
and the rich are looking out for livings. Ministers preaching 
the gospel occupy livings. There are livings in the church, 
livings in the universities, livings in the army. We may not 
quarrel with it; it is the natural result of an overgrown 
population, and of an inequality of condition which has been 
inherited fix>m past ages. 
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To remove these evik requires changes which it is easier 
to speculate about than to accomplish. Could the national 
debt be paid oS, taxes would be diminished, and the proprie- 
tors would have a vastly increased surplus to distribute among 
the laborers. Could the right of entail be broken up, the 
overgrown estates would become divided, and property would 
change hands. Could church and state be separated, the 
tithe system might be done away. Could the surplus popit- 
^lation be continually colonized, the eflfect of excessive com- 
petition in the diminution of wages would cease. But how 
is all this to be accomplished ? Who will begin the mighty 
work ? Where shall it begin ? 

England, with all her evils, is still a glorious country. 
She is the great safeguard of human rights in Europe. We 
must admire her for her constitution, government^ and laws, 
and noble institutions of learning and charity. We must be 
charitable towards her fiaults. Her philosophers and philan- 
thropists, her great men of the church and state, must grow 
more philanthropic, more wise, and more efficient They 
must no longer adjourn to future generations the work which 
presses upon themselves. They must look at the facts; they 
must endeavor to appreciate the necessity of a change ; they 
must strive to solve the problem, and to apply a remedy ; and 
they must look to our country, not as a rabble democracy and 
an anarchy, but as a bold and successful experiment of the 
most popular form of government, which, springing from roots 
lying deep in the fatherland, is now shedding a glorious light 
upon the whole question of human advancement, and pointing 
out a hope to their own problematical future. 
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In speaking of London I have been, almost unconsdously, 
led to speak of England itsel£ To comprehend England, 
London must be taken as the point of view ; and one cannot 
be in London and avoid looking out upon that great circle <tf 
wealth, activity, and power, of which it is the centre. To 
gain an outside acquaintance with London in a short time, I 
found the best method was to take an outside seat of an om- 
nibus. This vehicle, which the English call a btiss, contains 
twelve seats inside, and nine outside. Over the smootlf 
pavements, a stout span of horses suffices to draw it briskly 
along. With stout horses and admirable roads, English 
carriages of every description cany good loads. In the Isle 
of Wight we hired a one-horse carriage called a fly, which 
easily accommodated five persons besides the coachman. The 
busses of London go in every direction, and on routes which 
extend for miles. When we consider that London is -^ve 
times as large as New-York, it is easy to conceive of the num- 
ber and the length of the drives. Seated beside the coach- 
man, who has a dignified courtesy, and a style of conversation 
peculiarly his own, or on the top, one can conveniently take 
a survey of streets, shops and dwellings, and of the thronging 
populace. The immense magnitude, too, of London, is thus 
impressed upon the mind : you measure the ground by going 
over it And thus you may ride summer day after summer 
day on the routes of the omnibuses, beholding the most 
stately parts of London ; and at convenient places you may 
get out to see the great sights, like the Cathedral, the Tower, 
the Abbey. And where the omnibuses do not go, you may 
go in a cab, or on foot, into squares and courts, through lanes 
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and alleys ; and when you have made circuits through thirty 
or forty thousand acres of ground, by ten or twelve thousand 
streets and alleys,, and have passed by some three hun- 
dred thousand human habitations, you may then say that 
you have completed an outside view of London. 

And this vast city is well paved, weD lighted, well cleaned 
and drained, and so well controlled by its police that there is, 
perhaps, no part of it where you may not walk with perfect 
security by night as well as by day. 

The cleanliness of the streets of London surprised me. 
This arises not merely from the regular cleaning of the streets, 
but still more from the manner in which the streets are paved, 
and the absolute prevention of the throwing out of oflBsJ and 
dirt frx>m the dwellings. 

The streets of New-York are more Ifilthy than those of 
any of the great European cities, not excepting even Cologne. 
Now observe, that most of our pavements are round stones 
embedded in sand. The constant passage of wheels over 
these makes a continual trituration of the sand and throws it 
to the surface, filling our atmosphere with dust in dry weather, 
and our streets and walks with mud in wet weather. To this 
must be added the immense quantities of sand which are 
thrown upon^new pavements, or where the pavements are 
mended— a process ever going on with this kind of pavement 
And even where square stones are laid down with close 
joints, the sand in like manner is spread over them. The idea 
of cementing stones by loose sand is sufficiently absurd in it- 
self. But if any evidence be required, let the facts testify ; 
the sand thrown upon the pavements never disappears between 
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the stones and becomes hardened into cement : no, there it 
lies, undergoing trituration preparatory to dirt and mud. 
Sometimes, indeed, scraped together into- little heaps, which, 
neglected to be removed, are again ground down by ten 
thousand wheels. And then to this dirt is added from day 
to day dirt and oSal from the dwellings, except when the self- 
respect and good habits of the occupant forbids ; so that at 
length a vile compost is made, finally, to be removed as a 
manure for suburban fields and gardens. When the diy has 
undergone a cleansing, after a time the dust reappears, even 
where there are no new pavings, or repairs; thus proving 
again, that it is thrown up from beneath, and between the 
stones. Indeed there can be no end to this as long as round 
stones are made to play upon loose sand. Let our streets be 
paved with square stones closely joined ; let the use of those 
quantities of sand be discontinued, even where they are not 
thus paved ; and let the laws forbidding of^ and filth to be 
thrown into the streets be rigidly executed. No city in the 
world is so well supplied with water as New-York; the free 
use of this in addition to the above precautionary measures, 
will relieve us from the painful contrast in which we now 
stand with other cities who cannot boast the same means and 
friciHties of purification. 

London, too, is very seldom visited with conflagrations. 
Indeed the same may be said of Paris, and other great cities 
of Europe. I did not hear an alarm of fire during my ab- 
sence. I have heard some one remark, that during a resi- 
dence of fifteen months in London, he neither witnessed a 
fire, nor heard the alarm of fire. This exemption arises fix)m 
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two causes — a more substantial and perfect style of building, 
and more thorough precautions. A fire in New-York is the 
frequent holiday of firemen, quietly expected and undergone 
as belonging to the necessary course of events. We have the 
best firemen in the world ; but it must be acknowledged that 
they are made such by a discipline which costs us dear. It 
is hardly worth while to bum down our houses to make good 
firemen. 

There is one evil under which we do not yet greatly suf- 
fer, which in London is enormous — and that is pauperism. 
What we have is chiefly imported ; in London it is a native 
growth. In a report made to the House of Commons, some 
years since, it was shown upon evidence, that in the parish of 
St. Giles — ^the principal resort of beggars — there were two 
houses which were frequented by more than two hundred 
persons, formed into a club of professional beggars; that 
children were regularly let out by the day— the sum paid for 
deformed children amounting sometimes to four shillings a 
day ; and that a regular school was kept for instructing chil- 
dren in the arts of beggary. The number of professional beg- 
gars in and about London has been reckoned as high as 
fifteen thousand, the laiger proportion of whom are Irish. 

Pauperism in London arises from moral depravity more 
than fi-om necessity. This appears from facts like those above 
named ; from the number of gin shops, or palaces as they are 
called, and other places of vicious resort ; and from the num- 
ber of drunkards taken into custody by the police. In one 
year, of more than seventy thousand taken into custody, more 
than thirty thousand were drunk. 
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I went one evening in company with a Mend into Spi- 
talfields to visit the gin palaces. Upon approaching, we easily 
distinguished them by their splendid illumination. The inte- 
rior presented elegant arrangements, and an imposing array 
of taps whence the rich beer was contmually flowing, and of 
decanters filled with tempting Hquors. Around was gathered 
men and women and children, presenting a most squalid, 
vicious and horrid appearance. They were in different stages 
of inebriation. I shall never forget the look of a thickset 
woman, past middle age; her eye was more that of a 
tiger in its dull habitual savageness, than of a human being. 
She was once, perhaps, a bright-eyed, laughing, innocent little 
girl. The ruin wrought here seemed absolute and irretrievable. 
We went into several of them without molestation. One pro- 
prietor asked us if we wanted any thing ; upon our replying 
that we came merely to see the palaces, nothing more was 
said to us. The police were every where in the neighborhood. 
And these houses are licensed. Must governments be guilty 
everlastingly of the fallacy of punishing crime instead of pre- 
venting it ? The money spent here was either the wages of 
vice or of honest labor ; the greater proportion, undoubtedly, 
the latter. The existence of these shops, therefore, is both a 
temptation to procure money by dishonest means, and a 
wasting pestilence in the homes of the laboring classes. 

Perhaps, ere we expatiate upon the evils of an overgrown 
population, we ought to inquire for the remedies of pauperism 
induced by vice. Could education and the influences of reli- 
gion be extended to these wretched multitudes, these scenes 
might be abated. The legislation and charity which vainly 
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endeavor to make proviaon for poverty, would accomplish 
more by endeavoring to remove its causes. Prisons, poor- 
houses and hospitals, are signs that the ruin is accomplished. 
Their multaplicaticm may be an indication of an efficient ju- 
diciary, and a sympathizing benevolence, but it is also a 
mournful indication of the want of the preventive influences of 
education and religion. Schools for children, and the gospel 
preadied to the poor — ^have these been tried yet to their full 
capability of affecting the condition of the people ? Desp^dr 
not until these have failed. 

What is the great advantage clamed for a Church estab- 
lishment like that of England ? Is it not that it is the most 
efficient mode of organiang and dispensing religious influence ? 
Just by one of these gin palaces stood a church, hoary and 
venerable from its antiquity. But it had made no oasis in 
the desert by welling out the streams of life. The gin palace 
had sprung up beside it. Did it exert any influence upon 
the wretched beings who resorted there ? What influence do 
the daily services in St Paul's — what influence do all the fine 
churches of the metropolis, with their stoled priests and 
decent attendants — ^what influence do the noble bishops who 
legislate in the House of Lords — what influence does the 
whole establishment, as a grand organ of religion, exert to 
prevent crime and pauperism by diffusing education and the 
gospel among the lowest of the people ? When the Church 
allies itself to the power and resources of the State ; when 
the State allies itself to the spiritual aims and efficiency of the 
Church ; we might expect that the Church would march on 
in its great work like an army with banners, while the State 
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would be sanctified in all its functions, as if the pillar of the 
cloud had again returned to earth, to guide the people of the 
Lord. But is it true, that the grand result of this union is 
only to provide a beautiful and stately religionism for the rich 
and refined, for the prosperous and the decent, while the 
highways and hedges are left unvisited ? Is it true that the 
Establishment when inquired of like the Great Teacher, " Art 
thou he that should come, or do we look for another f ' cannot 
reply like him, " The blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the /lead 
are raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached unto 
themr 

There is one privilege which the poor, as well as the rich, 
enjoy in London ; the privilege of leaving the dense dty, and 
breathing a pure atmosphere, and gaining rural sights and 
sounds in the midst of the city itself. One can hardly believe 
without seeing it, that London contains in its very bosom such 
a vacant space as Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, which, 
indeed, form but one Park. Here are nearly eight hundred 
acres laid out in spreading lawn, open glade, and majestic 
forest ; and, winding through all, the broad Serpentine. Here 
are roads for carriages and horsemen, and wide avenues 
between old trees for pedestrians. Here are cattle feeding in 
green pastures. Here the birds make their nests and sing in 
every tree, with none to molest them. From crowded and 
bustling streets, the quiet and beautiful country seems at once 
to buret upon the eye. Standing-on the eastern side of Hyde 
Park and looking down upon Kensington Gardens, the city 
beyond is hidden fix)m your view, and a country scene lies 
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before you apparently without limits. Then at the southeast 
comer of Hyde Park, and separated from it only by Picca- 
dilly, lies Green Park, containing seventy-one acres, connected 
-with the gardens of Buckingham Palace by Constitution Hill. 
In front of the palace is St. James's Park, containing eighty- 
three acres. The three parks, and the gardens of the palace, 
all lying contiguously, form an open space of a thousand 
acres. Korth of these, separated by many intervening streets, 
lies the great Regent's Park, containing more than four hun- 
dred acres. A laige portion of the upper end of the park is 
occupied by the Zoological Gardens. The Holme Villa is in 
the centre ; and through the midst of the Park, and along 
the east side of the Zoological Gardens, runs a broad noble 
avenue lined with trees, from which across the sward in every 
direction run footpaths interspersed with beautiful plantations. 
Around the Park is a pleasant drive two miles long. Still 
more, in the northeast part of London is Victoria Park, con- 
taining one hundred and sixty acres. This is still new. 

But, besides all these great Parks, comprising in them- 
selves the area of a laige city, there are scattered everywhere 
through London smaller parks, equal in size to the largest of 
New-Tork, together with a great number of little squares, 
ellipses, and crescents, planted with trees, shrubbery, and 
flowers. In all these vacant spaces London collects the 
beauty and freshness of the country ; and through them, as 
through vital organs, inhales a pure country air. 

life in a great city is, at best, a war with nature ; and 
ought never to be tolerated, unless adequate measures are 
taken to secure three things, essential to man under all con- 
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ditions, pure • air, pure water, and cleanliness. Pure air, as 
the constant aliment of life, is more important than all. 

The cities of the continent, although having no parls 
within their limits comparable with those of London — ^indeed 
from their size not admitting of them — are provided vnth 
gardens, often very extensive and charming, in their imme- 
diate suburbs, where, by a few minutes' walk, the population 
exchange the pent air of streets and alleys, for wide avenues 
under overhanging trees, vnnding footpaths through forest 
scenes and along the banks of flowing streams, and rural 
seats and arbors. Here a daily relaxation and refreshment is 
afforded to the wearied shopkeeper, to the jaded professional 
man, and even to the poor laborer. Here nurses saunter 
about vnth infants and vnth frolicking children. Here all 
who are worn with the toils of the day can enjoy a cool 
evening, and indulge a quiet reverie over a pipe or a cup of 
coffee. 

Is is often said in apology of New-York, that the narrow 
island on which it stands does not admit of extensive parks. 
It is sufficient to reply to this, that whatever public health 
and well being require, is both a duty and a necessity. If 
we cannot have parks as large as those of London, we can 
have numerous smaller ones. Such parks as the Battery, the 
City Hall Park, St. John's and Washington Parks, might be 
multiplied at many different points. And higher up the 
island, where its breadth becomes more considerable, more 
extensive parks might easily be created. Besides, our two 
rivers are but a twofold Thames ; and Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Williamsburg, and Brooklyn, are but parts of the great city 
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spreading on the opposite shores. Why are not great parks 
created at these points, where there is no want of room ? 
Brooklyn heights, instead of being laid out in terraces and 
made into public gardens, present only a dull monotony of 
stone houses : and the Elysian fields are eveiy year more and 
more invaded by that restless speculation which would level 
all the mountains and hills, cut down all the trees, and convert 
the whole country into building lots. Even the interior towns 
and villages, around which stretches the continent from ocean 
to ocean, are, by a common infatuation, pressed within a 
charmed circle of lot speculation, while the ample green 
meadows and inviting eminences beyond are condenmed to 
solitude. 

I have often imagined what a glorious city New-York 
might have been, spreading out on islands and mainland, 
with its magnificent waters on every side, had an eye of taste 
originally seized upon its capital points, and determined its 
improvements. Then instead of this dead dusty level, made 
only for carts of merchandise, we might have had here and 
there an acropolis, and gardens with trees and fountains — 
nature and art wedded in every form of beauty. It is not 
too late even now to make amends for past mistakes. We 
have yet a wide space to improve. Oh ! let us not drive hence 
the ^enii loci which yet remain to us. 
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The Sights of London. 

«] J|<Sgl® were two things in London which excited my 
anticipations more than all: Westminster Abbey and 
the Tower. 

I shall never forget the day when we set out for these. 
As we were driving along, I felt most strangely at the thought^ 
I am on my way to Westminster Abbey : I was actually go- 
ing to see what I had read of from my boyhood — ^what I had 
ever longed to see — the tombs and effi^es of the great men 
of England ! 

We drove along the eastern side of Hyde Park into Picca- 
dilly, we passed the Duke of Wellington's palace through 
the press of carriages that were slowly making their way 
to the Crystal Palace, glanced at the huge equestrian 
statue of the Duke on the opposite side, turned down Gros- 
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venoT Place, and soon reached Buckingham Palace. Here 
we stop^>ed, and alighting, walked in front of the immense 
structure, gazing alternately upon the palace itself and upon 
the beautiful park of St James in front But we soon left 
the gay magnificence of the fiving for the solenm magnifi- 
cence of the dead. As we approached we took a hasty out- 
side view of the new Parliament House, and then turned to 
the darkened walls and towers of the Abbey. 

Visitors to the Abbey enter at the South Transept, the 
Poets' Comer, opposite the House of Lords. Here are the 
monuments and efiSgies of England's great poets. It is not, 
indeed, exdusively appropriated to them. But here are the 
poets from Chaucer to Southey, whose monument is the last 
erected. How sudden the transition I Only a few days had 
passed since I stood in my own country, where there are no 
old abbeys, no ancient monuments ; and I seemed at once to 
have stepped into what my imagination had represented as 
the most hallowed spot in the Old World. The shades of 
the dead seemed to gather around me, and the far-off echo 
of song was in the air. And then I paused before each mon- 
ument and read the inscription, and gazed upon the marble 
forms which endeavored to perpetuate the expressions with 
which immortal thought had filled these noble countenances. 
Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Shakspeare — ^what names are these ! 
And England calls them all her own. Before Shakspeare's 
monument I was long held as one entranced. How grand 
and composed that countenance ! What I thought, what I 
felt, I need not speak o^ Others have been there, and they 
may know : those who have not been, will not desire any 
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promptings beforehand from my experience. But it made 
no difference to me that others had been there before me. 
It was my first visit to Westminster Abbey, and I was stand- 
ing before the monument of Shakspeare. I forgot every 
thing but the place and the man : — ^and was it a weakness 
that tears were in my eyes ? 
On the scroll is written : 

** The dond-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve. 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind." 

This monument, this solemn temple, may all crumble and van- 
ish, but until this great globe itself dissolves, thy matchless 
thoughts and language, O Poet, shall survive ! Hitherto, ab- 
stracted by the objects in the Poets' Comer, I had scarcely 
cast an eye upon the interior of the Abbey. Now I walked 
towards the North Transept, and the glories of the stately 
building burst upon me. It was the first grand specimen of 
Gothic architecture I had ever seen. My eye travelled along 
the upspringing arches to the roof, one hundred and fifty feet 
high, rapt in wonder at the grace and sublimity; then 
down the aisles into the nave; then measured the transept; 
then lighted upon the choir; then reposed upon the high 
altar ; then wandered over the dim spaces beyond, towards 
the Chapel of Henry VII. ; then turned to the stained win- 
dows casting their " dim religious light ;" then was fixed for 
some moments by some point of marvellous workmanship- 
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this light fairy-wrought gracefulness in stone — so that the 
material disappears in the form ; then, luxuriated at random 
amid endless beauty; and then ran solemnly along the appar 
rently interminable ranges, and countless groups of monu- 
ments and effigies. It was however a confused mass of gran- 
deur, beauty, and solemnity. I had delicious sentiments 
rather than distinct perceptions. It was the wild rapture of a 
newly initiated mind. Repeated visits are necessary to en- 
able one to form a proper acquaintance with the Abbey. 

Following the stream of visitors, we entered the gate 
which opens from the south transept to the range of chapels 
around the chancel and behind the high altar. There are 
nine of these, including that of Henry YIL. The latter, how- 
ever, is almost a cathedral in itself, more than a hundred feet 
in length and seventy in breadth, but so joined to the Abbey 
as to seem a part of it ; the Abbey itself being in the interior 
three hundred and eighty-three feet long, and in its extreme 
breadth two hundred and three feet The other chapels are 
apartments against the wall, with the exception of the Chapel 
of Edward the Confessor, which is immediately behind the 
high altar, and placed upon an elevation. The chapels in 
Roman Catholic cathedrals, besides containing the monu- 
ments of the dead, are places of worship dedicated to particu- 
lar saints. In Westminster Abbey they are now merely 
sepulchres. Indeed, the entire Abbey, crowded with monu- 
ments, not merely in the chapels, but along the aisles of the 
transepts and the nave, and upon the walls, is one grand 
sepulchral monument of the majesty, genius, and worth of 
Elngland. 
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The chapels are the resting-places of the kings and queens, 
although not exclusively confoied to them. It is an impres- 
sive sight, the stone efiSgies lying upon the tombs, where the 
ashes repose, with their hands clasped as if imploring the 
mercy of Heaven. "Whatever eartMy majesty and power 
may have belonged to these names, at the hour of death 
tiiey were reduced to the condition of the humblest suppliant 
When death approaches, even kings must pray for mercy. 

I cannot but think that the ancient recumbent posture 
and the clasped hands are more appropriate to all the asso- 
ciations of the place than the erect posture, which speaks 
only of life. But, on the other hand, Westminster Abbey is 
not to be looked upon merely as a burial-place, but as a grand 
collection of monuments, comprising the noblest history of the 
nation to which they belong. The andent chapels are more 
properly the tombs, and here the recumbent eflBgies are 
found. 

The forms in which dwelt ambition and pride, and all 
the passions which swell the human heart, have long since 
returned dust to dust The bronze and marble remain ; but 
in many instances even these have been defaced by violence 
<^ the touch of time — the features rounded off to a bare and 
expressionless resemblance of humanity, and the inscriptions 
rendered almost illegible. It awakens wise and solemn 
thoughts thus to walk amid the tombs of kings and nobles. 
We admire the rich and delicate ornaments which have been 
lavished upon them, expres^ng at once the wealth and power 
of those whose names they commemorate, and the ama2dng 
skill of the workmen ; but kings and nobles and wcnrkmen, 
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and the generation in which they lived, have vanished like a 
dream! Then the world and all its inteiests belonged to 
them ; and we to them dwelt in the same unknown in which 
foture generations dwell to us. They passed away to make 
room for the coming generation, as we also shall pass away to 
make room for those who just now b^n to show their forms 
above the waves of time. Even the great have left us only 
their tombs. Who of us shall give even this legacy to the 
future ? Vain stream of the generations of men, from dark- 
ness suddenly gushing into hght, and after running thy brief 
and turbulent course, as suddenly sinking into darkness 
again! 

We passed through the chapels of St Benedict, St 
Edward, and St Nicholas ; and then at the east end of the 
Abbey ascended by steps of gray marble, and under a lofty 
portico to the gates which open into the Chapel of Henry 
YJLL The gates are of brass curiously wrought in imitation 
of framework and panels, the panels being adorned with 
fleurs-de-lis, &lcon and fetterlock, the union of the roses of 
York and Lancaster wreathed into a crown, the thistle and 
crown, the initials R. H. and a crown, and the three lions of 
England. 

To an eye so unused as mine to the glories of Gothic 
architecture, this chapel, as I entered, appeared more like the 
work of magic than of art Stone here seems to lose its na- 
tural properties of weight and nudity. The walls, every 
where wrought into ornaments of delicate tracdry work and 
the forms of saints and martyrs, appear as if hung with 
tapestry. The roo^ clustered with pendents, bosses, roses, 
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knots of flowers, and knightly designs, has the lightness ci 
houghs and foliage wreathed together to form an arhor. 

Although I could not have formed an adequate conception 
of the delicacy and richness of the workmanship hefore I 
had seen it, it nevertheless answered to the idea I had always 
formed of Gothic architecture truly developed, as huge dimen- 
sions and massive structure covered with a veil of heauty. 
The same idea, in all its parts, was more fully realized after- 
wards in the cathedrals of Cologne and Strasburg. 

It is the Grecian architecture that depends for its effect 
upon beautiful proportions. The Gothic demands magnitude 
and strength and infinite ornament It is this concealment 
of strength under delicacy, of vastness under grace, which 
constitutes its peculiar characteristic. When this cannot be 
realized it ought never to be attempted. All that has been 
attempted in our country is feeble, rude, or grotesque. 

The Chapel of Henry YII. is filled with the monuments 
of royalty. Among these his own is the most conspicuous, 
and is justly admired for its design and execution. It has 
the air of a palace ; but it is a palace of the dead. 

Next in order is the Chapel of St Paul ; after which you 
ascend by several steps to the Chapel of St Edward. Here 
is still the shrine of the kingly saint, but much defaced by 
the pious robbery of devotees in search of relics. This shrine 
is nearly eight hundred years old. Every thing in this chapel 
bears the impress of antiquity. Here are the remains not only 
of the saint — ^the last but one of the Saxon kings — ^but also 
of Henry IIL, Henry V., Edward HI. and Philippa his queen, 
and others of the ancient royalty of England. 
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The coronation chair, in which all the sovereigns of Eng- 
land have been crowned since Edward L, is kept here, the 
high altar where the coronations take place being immedi- 
ately in front. Tattered and soiled — ^Ifke the kings who have 
sat in it, a skeleton of its original gorgeousness — ^it is covered 
with gold tissue when prepared for a new sovereign. 

The coronation ceremony must derive solemnity and in- 
terest from all the objects around. What more fitting place 
for a sovereign to assume the sceptre than among the tombs 
of ancestors, and amid the historical monuments of past 
ages I The coronation of the young Victoria must have 
been a scene beautiful and affecting ; — a tender girl, the de- 
scendant of this ancient line of monarchs, inheriting their 
dignities, standing here, a flower among their graves, to re- 
present the majesty of England ! I believe the English 
people were penetrated by the sentiment of the occasion, and 
have never cherished a more loyal feeling towards any sov- 
ereign that has ever ascended the throne. 

From the Chapel of St Edward we passed successively 
through the remaining ones of St Erasmus, of St Islip, and 
the Chapels of St John the Evangelist, St Michael, and St 
Andrew — ^Hiese three no longer separated by screens, being 
in reality only one compartment, or rather belonging to the 
north transept From this transept we passed through the 
north aisle into the nave, returning to the Poets' Comer by 
the south aisle. Many are the noble monuments which on 
all sides arrest the attention. If history is made up of the 
lives of great men, then the history of England is here repre- 
sented in marble. 
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AraoDg these monumeDts, there is none which is more 
strongly impressed upon my imagination, than that of New- 
ton, the Apostle of Science. 

The monument of Newton represents him in a reclining 
position. The face is elevated and gazing into infinity with a 
solemn and sad expresaon. It is full of purity and intel- 
lectual power, but it is this very sadness of expresdon which 
gives it its peculiar charm. Whether it be the expression 
which he bore habitually, or whether it be the idea of the 
artist, I know not : but it is the very expression consonant to 
that great and pure mind, which, penetrating far beyond 
other minds into the mystery of the universe, felt also more 
than others his human feebleness and ignorance before the 
yet undiscovered immensity, and confessed, ^' I am but a little 
child, standing upon the shore of the great ocean of truth." 
Must it not ever be so in this imperfect state, that the keener 
our perception of truth, beauty, and perfection becomes, the 
more we are saddened by the contrast ? 

After Westminster Abbey one might naturally be led 
to visit the Temple Church. We did not, indeed, visit it 
next, as our movements were determined somewhat by con- 
venience. But when we did visit it, it recalled some of the 
scenes of the Abbey. It consists of two parts united, the 
Round Church, and the Choir; the former finished in 1186, 
the latter in 1240. The Choir is beautifiil and impressive. 
It is in the Round Church where the effigies of the Knights 
lie, represented in full armor, and with legs crossed, in sign 
that they had been in the Holy Land. As I gazed upon 
their grim visages, past centuries returned, and the mail-dad 
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Templars seemed once more to fill the place. Such reveries 
are not idle : it is only through the imagination that we can 
be properly affected by objects of antiquity. 

Not fer fix)m Westminster Abbey is Westminster Bridge. 
Here, descending by steps, we stepped on board one of the 
Thames steamers. These are continually passing up and 
down, taking in and landing passengers at the different 
bridges. The fere being very moderate, they are a great 
public convenience. We now passed successively under the 
Suspension Bridge, Waterloo, Blackfriars, and Southwark 
Bridges, down to London Bridge, where we landed. The 
day was fine, and our trip enabled us to see many objects of 
interest on the banks of the river. 

On our way to the Tower — a walk of half a mile fix)m 
London Bridge — we began to experience the calls of hunger.^ 
It being a rather obscure part of the town, distinguished for 
nothing but the Custom House, we looked in v&in for some 
attractive chop-house or refectory. It seemed quite impossi- 
ble, however, to undertake a visit to the Tower, after the 
fetigues of the Abbey, without some refreshment So acting 
upon the principle that " nothing venture, nothing have," we 
made bold to enter a humble-looking coffee-house. Lady 
visitors they evidentiy were unaccustomed to, as our entrance 
appeared to excite some surprise. We seated ourselves by 
an unoccupied table, and looking at a card hung up conspicu- 
ously, we ordered various comestibles, of a plain and substan- 
tial kind, named with their prices annexed. We accordingly 
called for rashers of bacon, bread and butter, and hot muflfins. 
We also asked for ale, but this being a coffee-house, the law 
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did not pennit the propietor to sell ale. The law, however, 
was preserved intact by the purchase of one cup of cofifee, 
when a mug was dispatched to some other establishment to 
procure the ale for us. The coffee was very bad, but not 
even in London had we before, or did we cvot after, taste 
such delidous bacon and muffins. In truth, it was not a 
coffee-house, but a bacon and muffin house. We went away 
blessing our happy stars, reflecting that outnde appearances 
are not sure indications of inside realities, and condudiog 
that it was possible to live cheaply in London, since this satis- 
&ctory refection had been afforded to three persons for thir- 
teen English pence. Afterwards, in Derby, we called for 
rashers of bacon again, in a fine hotel, but alas ! we were 
served with fried pork. We thus learned that bacon, which 
in London is the smoked shoulder, in the north, of England 
is salted pork. 

The "Tower of London'' is so called from the great 
white and square tower in the centre, the first foundations of 
which poetry has assigned to Julius Caesar, but which relia- 
ble history carries back no further than to William the Con- 
queror. It is in reality a great fortress, surrounded by a wall 
and fosse, and comprises no less than nine towers, besides 
other buildmgs. It has been a royal palace, a state prison, 
and a place of' execution for kings and queens and nobles, 
and is stiU an arsenal. Its history is, indeed, one not destitute 
of princely splendor ; but chiefly a history of crime, terror, 
tyranny, and bloodshed. 

<* Y% towers of Julias, London^s lasting shame." 
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Westminstei* Abbey is a solemn but grateful bistoric 
monument : tbe Tourer is a monument sad and fearful. The 
one impresses us with ideas of genius, heroism, nnd philan- 
thropy : the other with ideas of crime and suffering. The 
one is hallowed by the presence of religion : the other col- 
lects around it the terrific memorials of violence and war. In 
the one the remains of heroes and great men repose in peace : 
the other is stained with the blood of the innocent, and the 
unfortunate. 

The outer entrance is by the Lion's Gate close by the Lion 
Tower. Here is the space between the moat and the interior 
wall. We entered a room where many visitors were assem- 
bled and purchased tickets which were numbered, so that we 
might be called out in order. Parties of about a dozen were 
admitted every half hour under the conduct of one of the 
warders, who are dressed in the gay uniform of the yeomen 
of the guard. The unusual concourse of visitors was ovring 
to the great Exhibition. These wMxlers are selected fix)m 
officers of subordinate rank in the army ; and the appoint- 
ment is regarded as a distinction. They are pleasant and af- 
fable men, attentive to their duties, very talkative, and fiill 
of Tower histories and legends. They are generally large 
men, somewhat advanced in life, and have an air of burly 
dignity. 

As we entered the interior wall under the massive and 
frowning arch of the middle Tower, shades of the heart-broken 
and despairing passed before me. Here had entered the 
heroic, the princely, the beautiful and innocent, never to 
return. Could all the actual experiences of human hearts 
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imprisoned and dying within these grim walls be written 
down, it would be such a tra^c writing as has never yet been 
put on paper by the imaginataon of man. 

Having entered, we pass by the Bell Tower, containing 
the alarm bell, and arrive opposite the Bloody Tower, so 
called it is said from the tradition that here the young princes 
were suffocated by order of the Duke of Gloster, afterwards 
Richard IE. This is opposite the Traitor's Gate, through 
which State prisoners were conveyed from the Thames to the 
Tower. 

We next diverge towards the White Tower in the cen- 
tre, at the southwest comer of which we enter the celebrated 
Horse Armory. Here is a room one hundred and fifty feet in 
length ; and through the centre from end to end extends a row 
of figures representing knights on horseback and clad in the 
armor of different periods. "Now, ladies and gentlemen," 
said the warder, in a tone of the deepest import, ** I beg you 
not to be in a hurry — here is something worth seeing." I 
was surprised at a courtesy so unusual in guides and dce- 
roni, who are apt to huriy you over what to them is a beaten 
track, when I caught a glimpse of the party before us, upon 
whom we were advancing too rapidly for convenience. How- 
ever, the good warder was right ; here was something worth 
seeing. It gave at once an idea of a rank of knights drawn 
up for the battle. Much of the armor is curious and elaborate ; 
and shows by how much labor and skill, and at how much 
cost, a knight and horse were arrayed for warfare. 

The arrangement of the figures presents a regular gra- 
dation of styles of armor from the earliest to the latest 
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period. As weapons of offence became more deadly, the 
armor is made more perfectly defensive to meet them ; until, 
'with the introduction of gunpowder, the armor becomes less 
and less, as the conviction of its inutility, in the presence of 
the new agent, is forced by advancing experience. 

In this room also, ranged along the wall, are presented 
many other suits of ancient armor and weapons formed into 
trophies. Muskets, swords, and pistols, are so disposed as to 
resemble huge sun-flowers. 

Here too are cuirasses taken at Waterloo, some of them 
perforated by grape-shot 

After making the circuit of the Horse Armory, we ascend a 
flight of stairs, and amid military decorations on all sides, enter 
the White Tower by a passage through the wall here four- 
teen feet thick. We now found ourselves in Queen Elizabeth's 
Armory. The room is filled vrith strange and curious wea- 
pons : battle-axes, shields, two-edged swords, pole-axes, pikes, 
halberds, <kc. Here are also the military fork for catching 
and cutting bridles ; and the catch-pole which, opening with 
a spring, was designed to clasp the neck of a warrior on horse- 
back, and to pull him to the ground. In one part of the 
room are collected the various terrible instruments of torture. 
This room derives a melancholy interest from having 
been the supposed prison of Sir Walter Raleigh. Adjoining 
is the dark room in which he slept Opposite this is a block 
and axe — the instruments with which certain distinguished 
State criminals were executed. I laid my neck upon the 
block : a foolish act, perhaps, but I thought how the great 
had died. 
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At the further end of the room stands an equestrian figtire 
of ISzabeth, arrayed in royal costume. 

Bat of all tlie objects in this armory there is none so a^ 
fecting as the axe with which Anne BuUen, and afterwards 
Lady Jane Grey, were beheaded. TTie first, as beautiful as 
she was wronged and unfortunate, in the glory of her woman- 
hood falling a victim to a remorseless tyrant The second, 
adorned with every grace and virtue that can belong to hu- 
manity, the victim of ambition not her own, and of revengeful 
bigotry and pride. 

Guilford, the husband of Lady Jane, was confined witii 
his brothers and the Earl of Warwick, in Beauchamp Tower. 
It is situated west of the White Tower, and we passed it on 
our return. 

Many are the histories connected with this tower; and 
inscriptions, despairing or heroic, according to the mood of 
the writer, yet remain upon its walls. Among these histories 
there is none more heart-rending, and none more descriptive 
of the general character of this great collection of prisons 
than tlie account of the execution of Guilford and Lady Jane. 

Lady Jane was not in Beauchamp Tower with her hus- 
band at the time of the execution. She is said to have been 
confined in tbe Brick Tower. Guilford on his way to Tower 
Hill passed beneath her window. Then they saw each other 
for the last time, and took a final farewell No language can 
paint such a scene, and the imagination fears to dwell upon 
it She then prepared herself for her own execution with 
heroic cahnness. As she was about to pass out to the Tower 
Green — ^the space where Anne Bullen had been executed 
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before her — she caught a view of the headless corpse of her 
husbaDcL rudely carried in a cart to the chapel Steadfast in 
holj faith, and inspired by the hope of an immortality about 
to open upon her, she exclaimed, " O Guilford, Guilford, the 
antepast is not so bitter that thou hast tasted, and which I 
shall soon taste, as to make my flesh tremble : it is nothing 
o(Hnpared to the feast of which we shall partake this day in 
heaven.'.' Then she went forward to the scaffold. When the 
executioner offered to assist in disrobing her, she desired 
him to forbear, and turned to her two gentlewomen, who re- 
moved from her person what was necessary. He then de- 
sired her to stand upon the straw which was scattered arpund 
the block, which she did, saying, "I pray you dispatch me 
quickly.'' She then knelt down, and looking towards him, 
inquired, " Will you take it off before I lay me down ?" He 
replied, "No, madam." Then she tied the handkerchief 
about her eyes, and feeling for the block, she said, " Where is 
it ? where is it ?" Some one standing by guided her to it, 
and she laid her neck upon the block, and stretched out her 
body, and said, " Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit" 
Then her head was stricken ofi^ and she followed her husband 
to the feast in Paradise. Such is the affecting story as collected 
from Holinshed. 

Every one visiting the Tower, of course, will make a point 
of seeing the Regalia of England. They are deposited in the 
new Jewel House erected about twelve years since ; and are 
ci immense value. There are several crowns, the most splen- 
did and valuable of which is the new State crown made for 
Victoria. The Staff of St Edward is of pure gold, more than 
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four feet in length and iliree-<][uarters of an inch in diameter. 
There are several sceptres of gold ornamented with pecious 
stones. The Orb which is placed in the sovereign's left hand 
when the coronation takes place, is six inches in diameter, 
edged with pearls and surrounded with roses of diamonds. 
The Swords of Justice, ecclesiastical and temporal, are of steel 
ornamented with gold. The Sword of Mercy is similar, but 
pointless. 

Then, there are the golden spurs, the golden bracelets, 
the golden eagle containing the oil for anointing the sover- 
eign, and the anointing spoon, the golden salt-cellar, the sa- 
cramental plate, and the banqueting plate, all of gold, and 
several other pieces of rare workmanship. 

To an American unaccustomed to such sights, these are 
objects of curiosity ; and must be esteemed worthy of admi- 
ration for their beauty ; and yet to his homely notions they 
appear but as the gewgaws of royalty. Still they have in- 
teresting historical associations. 

One enters the Tower with romantic expectations, and 
leaves it with many sad reflections. Images of war, terror and 
bloodshed, of crime and suffering, are strangely mingled with 
impressions of the greatness and glory of England. 

After the Tower we next visited St Paul's Cathedral. 
It is a vast structure, five hundred feet in length, one hundred 
in breadth, and the height from the pavement in the street to 
the top of the cross, four hundred and four feet But vast as 
it is, it could stand within St Peter's at Home. Cathedrals 
are great monumental buildings. They are epics in stone. 
As places of worship, they are not suited to the genius of 
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Christiamty. As monumental buildings, as expressions of 
grandeur and beauly, then, let us contemplate and admire 
them. 

Westminster Abbey interested me far more than St Paul's. 
It has antiquity, which St Paul's has not Its monuments are 
not only more numerous, being the accumulation of ages, bu^ 
also, on this very account, as sweeping over a wider field of 
history, affect the imagination with images more grand, sd- 
emn, and pathetic. 

Most of its monuments are erected to the memory of 
modem heroes. Artists and literary and scientific men also 
have a place. The monument to Howard, whose name has 
become a synonym of human kindness, is very beautiful and 
affecting. His visits to the prisoner, his various deeds of 
mercy are represented in relievo. 

As a specimen of the classic style of architecture, St Paul's 
is second only to St Peter's. Its magnitude and fine prc^r- 
tions are striking from many points of view: but the effect of 
the carving, statuary and ornaments of the exterior is injured 
by the deposits of soot from the smoky atmosphere. The in- 
terior is very grand. After making the circuit of its different 
parts in order to gain a proper impression of its extent, the 
finest effect is obtiuned by standing under the dome, and 
then casting the eye in all directions, and looking upwards as 
to a firmament overspreading the whole. The light which 
streams in through the dome gives a cheerful and glorious 
impression, like the opening of the heavens. This to my feel- 
ings is the proper light of a house consecrated to religion. 
Among tombs and monuments, where the images of death 
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are collected, as in Westminster Abbey, a sombre %ht is ap- 
propriate. But where ideas of Grod and heaven and immor- 
tality are to predominate, the clear light of the open sky is 
the fitting symbol And hence it is that the sublunest moods 
of religion are inspired where God himself has made the 
femple of deep and green valleys, and mountan pillars, with 
the dome of the blue sky above. 

I spent several hours on two different occasions in loiter- 
ing through the rooms of the British Museum. The world 
does not contain a richer collection of books, manuscripts, 
coins and medals, antiquities, and specimens in natural his- 
tory. And, yet, this Museum is the growth of a century. 
Museum — a place for the Muses — fit appellation for such a 
place as this. But alas ! what ideas are connected with the 
word in New- York — ^where a Museum is a place for some 
stuffed birds and animals, for the exhibition of monsters, and 
for vulgar dramatic performances — a mere place of popular 
amusement 

But the British Museum is the work of the British Gov- 
ernment With us such a collection must be the work of in- 
dividuals. Whether the power of individual association in 
the creation of literary institutions, and libraries and museums, 
will equal a royal govermental patronage, the future of our 
country must determme. For one, I am disposed to be hope- 
ful, because hope has a power even to create its objects. 

My first feeling upon realizing, in some degree, the 
amazing extent of the Museum, was that I ought, at once, to 
devote months to it : my next feeling was a sadness awakened 
by the thought, that years would be insuflScient These 
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lyorks of mind, like the works of God, make us realize our 
littleness, and how small a space a single human life can fill 
And yet I felt a thrill of glorious delight as I walked along 
the loaded shelves, and said to myself, See what human 
thought has done ! And the antiquities of Egypt, and the 
strange antiquities of Nineveh — the yet fresh ingathering of 
the enterprise and perseverance of Layard — these too were 
records of thought But the most affecting of all the collec- 
tions are the Elgin marbles — the mutilated and time-worn, 
yet exquisite sculptures, which once were the ornaments of 
the pediments and frieze of the Parthenon on the Acropohs of 
Athens. They seemed to me like broken and decayed exiles 
from their home of beauty, still bearing in their fine prop<M^ 
tions and their faded loveliness the impressive indications of 
wh^t they had been, and of what the Temple of Minerva, and 
Athens, and Greece had been. Ages have rolled away — ^the 
Persian, the Greek, the Eoman Empire, have all departed 
since those sculptures were wrought by Phidias and Ins dis- 
ciples ; but, they still survive, conveying to us that wonder- 
ful dream of beauty which haunted the Greek mind, and 
proving 

'* Wliat mind can make, when natnre^s self would fail." 

The existence of such a collection as the British Museum 
contains, in the midst of a people, is, in itself, sufficient to cre- 
ate an atmosphere of science, literature and art, to stimulate 
to high endeavors, at the same time that it furnishes the ali- 
ment of thought For ever honored be the government of 
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England for bestowing such a boon upon Uie English people, 
and upon the world. 

It has not been mj purpose to attempt, in the brief 
sketches of a traveller, any thing so preposterous as a descrip- 
tion of the sights of London. I have only aimed to give my 
own impressions of a few grand ones — those which, on a short 
visit like mine, chiefly arrest the attention. Of the same 
character would be the attempt to give a description of the 
Crystal Palace. Besides, it would be quite unnecessary after 
the vduminous descriptions which have already been put 
forth. 

The completion of this building, and the exhibition <^ the 
arts and industry of all nations, formed the great event of the 
year 1851. Every body was interested in it^ and vast was the 
omcourse of visitors, particularly from Europe and America. 
One could not go abroad at this time, without undergoing 
the remark from friends at home, and from fellow-ta*avellers 
by the way, "Ah ! you are going to see the Crystal Palace ;" 
nor arrive in London, without undergoing the corresponding 
remark, "Ah ! you have come to see the Crystal Palace." In 
the common judgment, there appeared to be nothing else 
worth seeing in the world. I believe I at length repUed in 
the negative with some impatience of manner; and, some- 
times, half regretted that my destiny had cast me upon this 
year to make my first trip to Europe, when I was in constant 
danger of being thrown into the stream of vulgar curiosity. 
I took pains to explain that, although I expected to see the 
Crystal Palace, this was by no means the great object which 
ten^ted me over the ocean ; and that I was far m(H« interest- 
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ed in the prospect of seeing Westminster Abbey, ci sailing 
up the Rhine, and of looking upon the Oiystal Palace of the 
Queenly Jungfrau. But I could produce little impression ; 
every one seemed bent on misunderstanding me : all senti- 
mentalism about the beauties of nature and art was plainly 
out of &shion. To revenge myself on the rude utilitarian 
world, I had almost made up my mind not to go to the Crys- 
tal Palace at all By degrees, however, my feelings became 
softened, and my pride soothed, as I observed that the re- 
mark above alluded to, was made in a complimentary man- 
ner ; and that only those were real objects of wonder, who 
bad stupidity enough to keep them at home, when the 
greatest glory of the world was to be seen. And so I quietly 
resigned myself to become one of the drops of the vast stream 
that kept flowing on. And how soon was I carried along into 
this grand confluence of human life ? It was after I had eaten 
my first breakfast in London. It was impossible that I 
should delay. Every body was talking about the Crystal 
Palace, the Great Exhibition, or the Grand Exposition, as the 
title at last became Frenchified. I was wholly unprepared to 
enter into conversation, or to understand the conversation 
about me, until I had been there. The very cabs and omni- 
buses were repioaching me by their placards ; and the whole 
peculation were turning their backs upon me. 

The Crystal Palace really had no element in the motives 
which led me abroad at this time. But when I saw the im- 
mense building, covering nearly twenty acres of Hyde Park, 
glittering in the sunbeams, — truly a crystal palace, appearing 
like a work of the genii, with Uie flags of all nations stream- 
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iDg from its roof, while all nations seemed to be crowding into 
it ; when I entered and walked through its vast central aisle 
from end to end, eighteen hundred and fifly-one feet^ and 
beheld on either hand the immense compartments, of all 
peoples, tongues, and languages, that had useful and beautiful 
arts, stored with the richest and most curious fabrics and 
works ; and when, standing near the crystal fountain, I en- 
deavored to collect the whole into one impression, there was 
such a mass of splendor and wealth and beauty, such a dis- 
play of human industry, skill and power, such evidences col- 
lected from every quarter of the globe, and here condensed 
into one mighty argument of the progress of civilization and 
human improvement, such a protest against the violence and 
strife of nations, such a plea for benign co-operation and uni- 
versal brotherhood, and such a^ glorious prophecy of the 
destiny of our world, that I felt I was beholding one of the 
most remarkable and sublime sights ever opened to human 
view, and comprising within itself a sufficient motive for 
crossing oceans and continents. 

The specimens of statuary in bronze and marble, of 
which there were a number belonging to a high order of 
art — a class of works which, as expressions of the beautiful, 
claim every where the noblest regards of the human heart ; 
the specimens of machinery by which man gains a command 
over the forces of nature, and appropriates them to industrial 
purposes ; and those of implements and fabrics which stand 
directly connected with the most general comfort, utility, and 
refinement, were the specimens which the thoughtful and 
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philosophic would naturally contemplate with the highest 
interest 

There were many articles of luxury which attracted great 
attention on account of their skilful, delicate, and elaborate 
workmanship, which nevertheless were symbols of human 
degradation. There were others plain and homely, and yet 
they were symbols of pix^ess, power, prosperity, and happi- 
ness. The cloth of gold and the Cashmere shawls of India 
belong to the former ; the American plough belongs to the 
latter. 

When the sword and the spear shall cease among men, 
then the ploughshare and the pruning-hook will abound. 
The arts of industry are the arts of peace, when they are arts 
to bless the many and not the few. Those arts which minis- 
ter merely to the luxurious refinements of artificial wants, 
consist with a state of society which embraces but two classes, 
the highest and the lowest But the triumph of the plough 
18 the triumph of that industry which gives abundance of 
food to all, and brings in its train the social and moral eleva- 
tion of the race. 

The American compartment was sparsely furnished, and 
gave by no means an adequate representation of the manu- 
£Eicturing skill and productive eneigy of our country ; but the 
specimens which were found there consisted of some of the 
finest works both of the beautiful and the useful, and accorded 
well with the spirit of a country which opens a vride field to 
the independent march of genius, and calls forth every benign 
effort for the promotion of general happiness. 

The part which England bore in the Great Exhibition was 
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of course pre-emiDent Made upon her own soil, she could 
not be unjust to herself. With her vast empire, and the 
multiplicity and perfection of her manufectures, triumph was 
certain. The Crystal Palace itself, which she had planned 
and erected, was a sjrmbol of her splendor and greatness. 

France, the ancient rival of England, was only second to 
her. And all the great nations had something remarkable 
to exhibit 

The justice and generosity of England were conspicuous 
too in the graceful manner in which she yielded to the su- 
premacy of the American yacht, and in the praises which 
she accorded to the American mowing-machine. 

In fine, it was an occasion of noble competition and of 
general good feeling ; and worthy to be held in remembrance, 
no less for its harmonizing and humanizing influences, than 
for the impulse which it gave to industry and art 
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gMii^^il ^^Sff4E, commenced by Waiiam 
the Conqueror, almost entirely rebuilt by Edward 
ni^ both embellished and dis%ured by Charles IL, has 
really been finished only in our own times. It is now per- 
haps the noblest specimen of a castellated palace in the 
world. As seen fix>m different points of view, it presents an 
extremely massive and majestic, and yet elegant appear- 
ance. It combines strength and beauty, the venerable air of 
antiquity, and the gracefulness and comfort of modem life. 
No other castle or palace is so closely associated with the 
royalty of England, and no other possesses in an equal degree 
the fitting qualities of a royal residence. In times of war it 
might be a secure fortress, as in times of peace it is a tasteful 
and luxurious retreat 
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Its historical associations arc rich, but are too ^miliar to 
every reader of English history to justify any attempt to ex- 
patiate upon them. It is enough to remark that its history 
is identified with the history of the kingdom from the time 
of William the Conquerw. Upon entering Windsor Castle, 
one experiences a mingled emotion of awe and grandeur, and 
the dead past seems to start to life again. While the Tower 
has been the prison-house of monarchs, Windsor Castle has 
been and is still their residence. 

We first visited St George's Chapel. This was erected 
by Edward IV., and stands within the precincts of the Castle, 
or in what is called the lower ward. It is considered a veiy 
fine specimen of the Perpendicular, or Florid, or Tudor style 
of Gothic architecture — a style distinguished by the perpen- 
dicular lines which prevail throughout the tracery work, and 
by other peculiarities of ornament, and by the loftiness of 
the windows. 

It has many chapels filled with the monuments €i royal 
and noble personages. In one of these is the cenotaph of 
the Princess Charlotte. This monument is afiecting, but in- 
ferior as a work of art The ascending figure oi the princess 
is the only agreeable part 

At the east end of the chapel is the Eoyal Tomb House 
erected by Henry VII. as the sepulchre of the royal family. 
Here the three last kings of England are buried. 

The choir contains the stalls of the Knights of the Garter 
arranged on either side against the wall These stalls appear 
like richly carved chairs, with brass plates on their backs con- 
taining the names of the knights who have occupied them. 
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Above them hang the knighUy banners. It is here that the 
ceremony of installation takes place. This order is a singular 
illustration of the illusive dignity of antiquity, the power of 
association, and the magic of a name. 

The upper w^u-d, which contains the royal apartnlents, or 
the palace proper, crowns the summit of the hill. The state 
apartments are numerous and magnificent, but fax inferior to 
those of Versailles. But I prefer Windsor Castle to Versailles 
fls a royal palace, because it is less extensive and magnificent 
Windsor Castle commends itself by its fitness ; Versailles ap- 
pears like an excessive and unpardonable luxury. 

The paintings of the State Apartments are numerous, and 
many possess distinguished merit It could not be otherwise 
where Rubens, Vandyke, Holbein, Rembrandt, Poussin, 
Claude, Corregio, and other great artists have employed 
their pencils. The rapid manner however in which we were 
compelled to pass through, enabled us only to obtain general 
and confused impressions. It was not like Versailles and the 
Louvre, where the visitors can wander leisurely for hours ; but 
then Versailles and the Louvre are not royal residences, but 
grand public exhibitions. 

Through some misunderstanding, I had failed to obtain a 
special order for seeing the private apartments. These would 
have been interesting no doubt, as giving some insight into 
the domestic economy of the royal femily. I presume, how- 
ever, that kings and queens in private must be a good deal 
like the rest of mankind, except in those uninteresting traits 
which are the result of a constrained and unnatural education. 

The broad terraces of the Castle afford an enchanting 
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promenade, overlooking as they do a highly cultivated and 
picturesque country, and embracing in the view Eton College 
and other objects of interest The extent of the terrace walk 
is nearly one thousand yards. 

The Round Tower or Keep is built upon an artificial 
mound, and is ascended by one hundred steps. From the 
battlements a scene of great variety and beauty opens to the 
eye. Here the Thames is seen meandering through a level 
country adorned with villages, detached farm-houses, and ele- 
gant country-seats. Below lies the town, and a wide prospect 
stretching beyond. Besides, here is obtained a complete 
view of the Castle itself its gardens, parks, and forests. Here 
the eye travels down the Long Walk — ^that noble avenue— ex- 
tending three miles, and lined with such trees as nature 
occupies centuries in bringing to perfection. On either side, 
the Great Park, containing eighteen hundred acres, spreads 
out its green sur&ce of groves and opening glades and ample 
lawns. 

The beautiful Virginia "Water is not visible from the 
Tower. A walk or drive down the avenue conducts you to 
it, when it breaks upon the eye like a scene of enchantment 

Windsor Forest^ once stretching out to a circumference of 
one hundred ^d twenty miles, has, with the exception of a 
small portion adjoining the Park, been wisely appropriated to 
more useful purposes. It was not necessary to the Castle, 
whose grounds are still sufficiently extensive for beautiful and 
magnificent effect 

As I stood upon the Round Tower, leisurely looking over 
the battlements, now bringing under my eye some particular 
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point of beauty, and now resigning myself to the confused 
and dreamy effect of beauty rushing in at the sense from a 
thousand points at once ; and again, withdrawing the eye from 
the landscape to the Castle itself, reposing majestically upon 
its foundations, as something that had survived the shocks of 
ages, and was strong to endure the shocks of ages yet to 
come, it was natural to connect with all this beauty, great- 
ness, and strength, thoughts of that long line of monarchs 
whose history was actually connected with every thing I be- 
held. There is beauty, greatness, and strength in the mon- 
archy of England. Stained and disfigured as its history is 
by acts of violence, tyranny, and crime, still it cannot be 
denied that it is also a history of noble and patriotic Bjmr 
pathies, of heroism, and of glorious and statesmanlike endea- 
vors. Amid the imperfection of this world, what other nation 
can present such a line of monarchs, mamtaining with but 
one exception an unbroken reign, identifying themselves with 
the progress of the nation, and culminating in a calm and 
prosperous constitutional government, under which the people 
are free, while the monarchy appears more stable than ever ? 
Let no national prejudices, and no intense democratical sym- 
pathies, prevent us from doing justice to such a monarchy as 
England can boast of beyond all nations of the world. 

The nature and form of a government must conform to 
the character of a people. Despotisms can be perpetuated 
only through the mental and moral imbecility of the people. 
They indeed tend to perpetuate themselves, by perpetuating 
this popular imbecility. But they must finally sink by the 
very degradation which ihey foster, or by the aroused and 
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enlightened intellect and conscience of the people. It is the 
glory of England that the elements of free institutions were 
contained in the ancient forms of her government, and that, 
hence, her constitution has been the development of her 
national Hfe. 

If there be continued progress in nations, a pure demo- 
cracy or a constitutional monarchy must finally arise. In 
theory, both forms of government are consistent with popular 
freedom and happiness. A variety of circumstances must go 
to determine for a particular people which shall be their form. 
In England it was a prc^essive development In the United 
States it was the choice of a people prepared to choose wisely. 
The unhappiness of France is, that she has not had a mon- 
archy like England, ripening to benign results, but rotting in 
an absolutism that made a dread convulsion the inevitable 
condition of a renovated life ; and that in her renovated life 
she has not yet combined her vital elements under a deter- 
minative idea, but is ever fluctuating between a constitutional 
monarchy and a democracy. 

An absolute monarchy would be a divine government, if 
the monarch could possess a divine nature ; but unfortunately 
the education of princes is never, and perhaps cannot be, so 
conducted as to bring out even their proper human nature. 
They are educated under ideas of pre-eminence of race, 
blood, qualities, rights, and exemptions, which must be false 
simply because princes are men. Any other child educated 
under such ideas would be a spoiled child. Are not kings 
and queens, therefore, spoiled children ? Such men as Crom- 
well and Napoleon owe their superiority over hereditary 
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monarcbs to a proper development of their humanity by a 
natwal and proper education. They did not begin as princes; 
this constitutes their distinction. Henry IV. and Louis Plii- 
lippe of France were greater kings than most others of that 
line, because, through a fortunate adversity, which dissipated 
early the fictions of a royal life, they were made to breathe 
the air, and to meet the incidents of the universal human life. 
Hereditary kings have but little chance to turn out properly 
balanced characters, and really fit to govern ; and can be 
safely retained only when, as in England, made the amiable 
representatives of a power which they do not possess, while 
the government is actually administered by men springing 
fresh fix>m the bosom of the people, or at least nurtured under 
influences not independent of them. 

Some days after I had visited Windsor Castle, I gained 
admission to the House of Lords through the card of Mr. 
Lawrence, our able and very courteous minister. The Bishops 
in their robes, and the Lord Chancellor in his wig, appeared, 
it may be, dignified, but very stiff and artificial The ap- 
pearance of the noble lords was very prepossessing. As a 
body of men, they did not strike me as remarkable for manly 
or intellectual beauty. They might perhaps be called ordinary 
looking men. But there was about them an indescribable 
air of gentility, easy dignity, and good breeding. There was 
nothing like pretension or self-importance. They appeared 
like men perfectly used to their condition, and under no 
anxiety to make appearances. There was a sort of negli- 
gence even of little forms, a graceful indifference of manner, 
calculated to place one associating with them completely at 
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ease, and to inspire a proper freedom of intercourse. Some 
of them wore their hats. They were generally in undress. 
All their movements were quiet They seemed incapable of 
violating any propriety. There was in them a pleasing union 
of naturalness and cultivation. There was nothing about 
them that indicated particularly their aristocracy ; they were 
well-bred gentlemen. 

I heard several of them speak, and among the rest 
Lord Brougham. The subject before them was not one of 
great interest, or importance, and therefore aflforded no oppor- 
tunity for displaying any distinguishing qualities. But their 
manner of speaking was like their manners in general. There 
was no ambitious speechifying, but an easy and fluent ex- 
pression of their opinions, in tones of voice and language, far 
removed from all provincialism, and belonging to men who 
had always known cultivation, and who had always formed a 
part of the best society. 

The Duke of Wellington was not present His absence 
was an unusual event He is very regular in all his habits, 
and one of his habits is to mount his horse at a certain hour 
in the afternoon, and ride to the House of Lords. I had a 
good opportunity of seeing him, however, at the ball given by 
Mr. Peabody, in honor of the American Minister, at Willis's 
Rooms, on the evening of the fourth of July. The occasion 
was a splendid one, and honored by the attendance of many 
distinguished individuals. The Duke entered alone, and was 
conducted by Mr. Peabody to the head of the room, and 
seated underneath a portrait of Washington. At the oppo- 
site end was a portrait of the Queen, about which the English 
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and American flags were tastefully festooned. The Duke ap- 
peared old and considerably infirm, and yet strong in will to 
battle with the infirmities of age. His countenance is noble 
and striking, and his manners simple and unassuming. He is 
too great a man to be otherwise than simple. He is one of 
those men who never give themselves over to the enjoyment 
of repose, and who must die in the harness. 

The nobility of England like the royalty is identified with 
the national life. It has alwap been a constituent part of 
the government from the Witana-ffemot of the Saxon mon- 
archy, down through all the phases of the British Parliament 
It wrested from King John the Magna Charta in 1216. And 
in the succeeding reign, 1265, revived the popular element of 
the Witana-gemot, when Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leices- 
ter and High Steward of the Realm, issued in the king's 
name writs to the sheriflfe of the counties, ordering a return 
of two knights from each county, and two buigesses from 
each borough, to consult concerning the af^rs of the king- 
dom. 

And so also the Church of England, down from the times 
of the Saxon Witan, has been a constituent part of the na- 
tional life and government of England. Widely different 
from the Romish Church in other countries, it has been more 
intensely national. And thus at the present day, the monar- 
chy, the aristocracy, and the church exhibit a growth, a de- 
velopment, a modification, and an enlightened and liberal 
determination, whose roots are laid in a remote antiquity. 

It is not just or wise for u^, sprung up as we have on a 
new continent, fresh fi-om the bosom of nature and fi-eedom, 
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untrammelled by ancient institutions, with a state without 
king or nobles, and a church without nationally recognized 
bishops, to judge of England by our standard, any more than 
it is wise or just for her to judge of us by her standard. Take 
England as she is, compared with the other nations of the old 
world, and how remarkable and pre-eminent is her history and 
her nationality, exhibiting, as she does, a steady growth from 
age to age, of all the elements of her being, and maintaining 
a philosophical and logical determination of these elements, to 
the unfolding of her present proportions of freedom, grandeur 
and prosperity ! 

We ourselves are sprung from seeds of the English con- 
stitution. In our colonial legislatures, we similated her par- 
liament : and we had her laws and her religion. When we 
had established our independence, those seeds obtained free- 
dom to grow unchecked by the weight of ancient forms, and 
retaining only the ancient and indestructible life. They were 
planted in a virgin soil, and they sprung into new and more 
beautiful forms. We have still the Saxon Witana-gemot in 
our congress ; but there is in it no aristocracy of the state or 
the church. It aims to be a true Witana-gemot — an as- 
sembly of the wise men, elected by the free voice of the people. 
We have still the common law of England. We have the 
Protestant religion of England, but relieved of hierarchy and 
state supremacy — a Christianity struggling back to the free- 
dom, simplicity, and purity of the apostolic age. And we 
have attained complete equality of civil condition, and uni- 
versal education. In fine, retaining the spirit of the English 
constitution, government, laws and religion, we have either 
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clothed them with new forms, or we have carried them out to 
a development, which in the mother country they have 
not yet reached. 

Is England then destined to advance in the future, as she 
has advanced from the past to the present, and must she 
finally become a pure democracy ? That she is destined to 
advance, there can be no doubt ; that she will become a pure 
democracy, is too ungracious a speculation, at present, to enter 
upon. And it may be that retaining her monarchy, aristocracy 
and church, she may so modify them, and so adapt them to 
future exigencies, that, endeared as they are by the associa- 
tions of ages, they may become far more so as institutions 
embracing moral, political, and social freedom and happiness. 

One thing is certain, that her statesmen and prelates 
ought not to be reluctant to yield to changes rational and be- 
nign, as the demand for them legitimately arises ; that so, 
if the present form is to continue, it may ripen to its highest 
perfection, without long protracted and dangerous delay ; or 
if another form is destined to arise, that it may assume its 
authority without convulsion, and like the quiet motion of a 
law of nature, which having given one season for upspringing 
and growth, brings in another for ripeness and ingatherir.g, 
by an insensible gradation. 

The spirit of all reforms in the state should be to destroy 
the sentiment — that terrible sentiment of despotism — that the 
people exist but for the state, that is, for the monarchy and 
the aristocracy, that the people are lawful food on which they 
are sustained : and to obey that opposite sentiment, derived 
from nature and from God, that prince and Uobles, in their 
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humanity, melt into tbe people and share with them a com- 
mon well-being ; and in their distinctive capacity are for the 
people, and have no right to exist in that capacity only as 
they hold up the body poUtic and promote the common well- 
being. The old doctrine of serfdom is laid in robbery and 
tyranny, and not in any natural right. An ancient descent 
with a lordly title may be an agreeable distinction, but is 
clothed with no consequential authority and privilege by m- 
herent justice. 

And, so hkewise the spirit of reform in the church should 
be to destroy the sentiment that the priest stands between 
Crod and man, with authority to mete out doctrine and salva- 
tion, and is, therefore, entitled to lordly rank and revenues; 
as if to awe men with the splendor of heavenly hierarchies 
into a passive submission : and to obey that opposite senti- 
ment, inculcated and exemplified by the Divine Author of 
Christianity, that the office of the minister of religion is to 
preach the gospel to the poor ; and that he who would be 
greatest should be servant of all, even as the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for the many. 

I cannot but think, therefore, that the gorgeous displays of 
equipage, the vast number of men clothed mih splendid but 
servile liveries, and the senseless and burdensome etiquette of 
state occasions, maintained and observed by the monarchy 
and the aristocracy ; and the imitation of these modes of life 
by the prelates, as well as the general splendor and ceremo- 
ny of cathedral services, are to be condemned as tending to 
depress the people, and to beget a spirit of servility, and to 
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keep apart at an awful distance those classes of society who, 
by the spirit of the British constitution, and by the law of 
charity in the gospel, ought to be drawn together in the easy 
and blessed reciprocations of duty and love. The influences 
of fictitious pomp and ceremony to inspire sentiments of obe- 
dience and devotion, and to keep the people in their proper 
position, may well be despised, when the officers of the state 
and the church keep themselves in their proper position, and 
commend themselves to popular respect and aflfection, by 
their fidehty to the great interests of society, both civil and 
religious. 

I witnessed the procession of the Queen from Bucking- 
ham Palace to Guildhall — a most gorgeous pageant The 
street was lined with that magnificent body of troops — the 
Queen's Dfe Guards. Tbey are select men of tall stature, in 
burnished helmets and corslets, and mounted on the finest 
blood horses. All their appointments are complete and daz- 
zling. First came the carriages of the nobility, and the 
foreign ambassadors — the coachmen and footmen in wigs and 
glittering liveries. Many of the footmen had silver staves. 
When the Dutchess of Kent passed, so splendid was the 
equipage that the multitude thought, for a moment, it was 
the Queen, and shouted accordingly. But last of all came 
the royal carriage with Prince Albert and Queen Victoria. 
The coachmen and footmen appeared like men of gold, so 
rich were their liveries. Prince Albert was dressed in uni- 
form ; the Queen was dressed in white, and had an air of 
simphcity that was very pleasing. The thronged streets, the 
royal oarriage, the Life Guards, and the whole cortege, 
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fomied a scene that can never be forgotten* It was one of 
the grand displays of royalty and nobility. And yet — ^I 
must confess it — ^it produced upon my mind the effect of 
puerility, of holiday finery, of unmeaning parade. It inter- 
ested and amused me like any other novel show; but, instead 
of impressing me with the majesty of England, the majesty 
of England seemed degraded by it. The Queen herself in 
her simplicity appeared majestic, as the nobles in the House 
of Lords, in their unostentatious good breeding, appeared 
noble. But the carriages and liveries reminded me of 
menageries, the performers in a circus, and the mountebanks 
at a fair. Old usage may make an apology for these ; but 
even old usage ought to yield to the progress of rational 
opinions, and to the simpler and purer tastes of a more 
enlightened age. The foundations of the English monarchy 
are not strengthened by abutments of confectionery. 

Perhaps, no country has produced a finer race of men 
than England — an amalgamation of Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
mans. Every influence ought to be made to conspire to 
perpetuate this race. The climate certainly is favorable to 
this ; and many things might be pointed out in the general 
condition of the people, as favorable likewise. But there are 
some things which are positively unfavorable, and which 
ought to come under the notice of philosophers and states- 
men. I advert to this subject, here, because related to what 
has been above remarked, respecting the wide separation of 



Nature has fixed her own laws, and there is no human 
power that can overrun them with impunity. Man the ani- 
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mal is subject to these laws like any other animal Now, 
England has signalized herself for the improvement of breeds 
in cattle of all kinds. But she takes no care of the races of 
men. With regard to her royal line, she obeys the preju- 
dice of European nations in general, and weds royalty to 
royalty. Under a similar prejudice, noble weds with noble. 
Hawthorne's story of the Pyncheon fowls in the " House of 
the Seven Gables," may be taken as a satire upcwi royal and 
noble marriages. Exclude not the fresh blood of the people 
or you will dwindle away and run out Look to the extinct 
lines of the nobility : look to the royal blood of Europe, and 
learn that the human animal, too, requires to have the breed 
crossed. 

The human animal also requires a pure air, and healthful 
and abundant food — a free pasture range. Now look to 
your pent-up dens of misery in the great towns : look to your 
crawling, squalid, and demoralized wretches, in the mines 
and manufactories. What men are you breeding here? 
What will Saxons, Danes, and Normans become in a few 
generations, on this system ? 

But man is something more than an animal ; and such 
jare the conditions of his being, that, as the physical influences 
the moral and intellectual development, so, reciprocally, the 
'last influences the first Men in the civilized state must have 
education, and moral and social refinement, or the fine pro- 
portions and expressions of humanity will disappear. The 
uncivilized man runs at large, a noble animal, and developes 
those faculties of his mind which his condition demands. 

But where the conditions of civilization are imposed, the 
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necegsity of & higher culture arises, to keep pace with them 
Now it is lameutable to see in England what masses of men 
are degraded by servility and luxury, or by ignorance and 
want In the houses of the rich, and in the hovels of 
wretchedness, moral and mental and social debasement are 
producing a physical deterioration. 

In any nation, the wide separation of classes, the creation 
of a privileged class within a charmed circle which the vulgar 
cannot pass, and the corresponding depression of another 
class, to a state of hopeless indigence, want, and brutality, 
must lead to a universal deterioration by opposite causes, 
unless a numerous middle class exists, where the laws of 
nature and humanity find a field in which to work out their 
benign conservatism. And the strength and hop^ of Eng- 
land are in her middle class. 

In the United States, in opposition to the nations of the Old 
World, there exist no influences to create an upper class within 
a charmed circle ; and none to depress and confine men to a 
condition of hopeless degradation. Hence all are pressing into 
one class of intelligence, worth, and competency, symbolizing 
indeed to the middle class of England, but tending to a higher 
elevation, because possessing an indefinite capacity of improve- 
ment, and an unlimited field of action. The aristocracy of 
wealth, it is true, makes its appearance among us, but can at- 
tain no stability or power, and constitutes only an ever fluc- 
tuating class of fancy and fashion. The only aristocracy 
which can really exist here, is one that has a divine right, 
^nd that is the aristocracy of talent, cultivation, and worth. 
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England^ and American Slavery. 

HT JP®3^® is one subject which holds the English mind 
^^ by a sort of fascination. It is never foigotten when by 
any possibility it can be thrust in as a topic of conversation : 
it is the theme of many an impassioned declamation in Exeter 
Hall : it is ever at hand to be wrought into a poignant news* 
paper paragraph when every thing else fails : it is a standing 
comfort for the miseries of Ireland, and the pauperism of Eng- 
land : and when any A^ierican appears rather boastful of his 
country's freedom and prpspeyity, it is a missile levelled at him 
to dash his pride : it has even been made the ground of ex- 
cluding our countrymen from a Christian union which has 
opend its arms to all other nations, tn fine, we are often ad- 
dressed as if our nation were laboring wnder a stigma which 
places it below all other nations ; and as if we were wilfully 
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perpetrating an atrocity from which we could at any moment 
desist I need not say that this subject is American Slavery. 
It is a singular infatuation of mankind to give undue 
praise to some little touch of goodness which may make 
its appearance in a bad man, and to be uncharitable in the 
same ratio towards the failings of a good man. A merciful 
man, if on some occasion he exhibits any degree of severity, 
will thus bring his whole character into doubt ; while a known 
tyrant, if he in any instance yields to some impulses of na- 
tural generosity, will almost cause a change of public opinion 
in his favor. The occasional almsgiving of a rich miser makes 
men almost forget his habitual and hard penuriousness ; 
while the man whose life is charity is fiercely defamed for an 
apparent neglect If the Spirit of Evil were to put on the 
plausible bearing of a moral man, he would be almost ho- 
nored as a saint ; while a saint, if betrayed into sin, would be 
called a child of the devil. Why is this ? Is it because sur- 
passing excellence is an overwhelming reproach to our own 
obliquities, that we are so ready to impugn its motives, and 
to mark its frailties ? Is it because it tends to hide our own 
vices under our own imequal virtues, that we are ready to 
praise every semblance of goodness in an acknowledged pn^- 
gate ? And is it on this principle that England is lenient to- 
wards continental despotism, while she bitterly reproaches 
American slavery ? 

Both in England and on the continent, when I met with 
Englishmen, I have been drawn into conversations on this sub- 
ject, which have constrained me to stand on the defensive. 
The conversations, of course, varied with the circumstances 
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under which they occcurred, and the individuals with whom 
they were carried on. I will therefore throw them all into 
one dialogue, which may represent the two sides of the ques- 
tion, as for as nay own views and those of my particular oppo- 
nents were concerned. 

After some courteous remarks on those commonplace 
topics, which usually open a temporary acquaintance between 
feUow-travellers, it was natural, upon learning that I was from 
America, to make some pleasant inquiries respecting the voy- 
age, and about my first impressions of England. Tliis was 
generally followed by some compUmentary remark respecting 
the United States, a good-natured allusion to the Yacht race, 
or some commendatory notice of American products in the 
Crystal Palace. 

Myself. We have not much to boast of in the Crystal Pa- 
lace. You have quite outdone us there. I hope, however, 
that you do not judge of our manufactures by these limited 
specimens ? 

Unglishman. by no means. But they are very fine as 
fer as they go. And there is your Greek Slave — ^there is no 
exhibition in the Arts that can surpass that And then, too, 
some of us think that England may have made too free an 
exposition of her manufacturing skill; while Brother Jona- 
than, vrith his usual caution and sagacity, has taken care not 
to show his hand. 

Myself (laughing.) I never thought of that before. It, 
perhaps, would be in character, but I think you give Brother 
Jonathan, in this instance, overmuch praise. 

Englishman, Oh! you have a great country, and you 
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have made great progress — ^it cannot be disputed. But there 
is one very bad thing that you have — we cannot praise you 
for the slavery that is among you. It is very inconsistent for 
a free country to keep so many of their fellow-beings in 
bondage. 

Myself, You are disposed, then, to blame our govern- 
ment very much for the existence of this evil ? 

Englishman, We Englishmen cannot do otherwise. You 
must pardon me for speaking plainly : but it does surprise 
us that a republic can tolerate so great an enormity. 

Myself, Slavery is a great evil, I confess. I am glad too 
that you Englishmen feel such an abhorrence of it We 
Americans only regret that you did not feel this earlier. 

Englishman. What do you mean ; have we not abolished 
slavery ? 

Myself, Yes ; but it is only forty years since you finally 
abolished the slave trade, after having carried it on for two 
hundred and fifty years, and planted slavery in the West 
Indies and in your North American colonies. And it is only 
seventeen years since you emancipated your slaves in the 
West Indies. We therefore charge upon you the origin of 
slavery among us. The colonies were reluctant to receive 
the slaves. 

Englishman, But why did you not abolish slavery when 
you declared your independence and established your republic ? 

Myself, I will reply, according to our Yankee fashion, 
by asking you another question : Why at that time, and 
even down into the present century, did you continue the 
slave trade ? Nay, I will ask you one question more : Why 
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did you not emancipate your West India slaves at that time, 
or some time subsequently, and before 1834, when the 
Emancipation took place ? 

If the republic we established was a form of government 
no better than yours, what right had you to expect bettet 
fruits of it ? If it was better than yours, still would you be 
justified in expecting it to anticipate you in removing all the 
evils of the world ? We accomplished a great deal, I grant 
you ; but that does not imply that we could do every thing. 
We have abolished the right of entail, and the union of 
church and state ; we have supplied education to the whole 
population; we have granted universal suffrage, and estab- 
lished complete equality of civil condition. Why have you 
not done the same ? 

While you were still carrjdng on the slave trade, and 
while slavery in the West Indies still existed, you did not 
reproach us for our slavery. But now that you have accom- 
plished the work, you turn around and reproach Us bitterly 
that we do not immediately follow in your footsteps. It is no 
worse now than it was then. 

Unglishnan, Ah ! I admit it was always a great evil — 
that it ought never to have been tolerated ; but perhaps we 
effected the abolition of the slave trade and of West India 
slavery as soon as it was practicable. You know that great 
reforms take time, and especially when the action of govern- 
ment is required. 

Myself, Ought you not then to apply the same principle 
to us ? Perhaps the emancipation of the slaves has not yet 
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been practicable among us. You met with obstacles before. 
We may meet with obstacles stilL 

Englishman. But in this enlightened age every one must 
see that slavery is a great wrong. Why does not your gov- 
ernment pass an act of emancipation at onoe ? 

Myself. The same thing might have been said to your 
government by the cantons of Switzerland twenty-five years 
ago. But our government cannot emancipate our slaves. 

Englishman. Your government cannot emancipate your 
slaves 1 You surprise me. I did not know before that your 
government was so weak. 

Myself. Our government is not weak to do what it is 
constituted to do. But its powers are limited by the consti- 
tution ; and the constitution has granted no such power. 

Here is the great diflSculty which you Englishmen labor 
under : you do not understand the nature of our government. 
If you would inform yourselves more accurately, you would 
judge us more charitably. 

We are the United States ; that is, we are a number of 
sovereign states, each having its own constitution, its own 
legislators and rulers, its own laws and judiciary, and each 
competent to manage its own a£&irs. The governments of 
the separate states are one thing; the government of the 
United States is another thing. There are certmn great in- 
terests common to all the states which are committed to the 
government of the United States. But the peculiar interests 
of the several states are managed by their own governments. 
The state constitutions in4eed cannot transcend the constitu- 
tion of the United States ; but neither can the United States 
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by tlie action of tlie general government transcend the 
powers which the states in their original convention conferred 
upon the general government by the constitutbn then framed. 
Now when this constitution was framed, twelve of the thirteen 
states then existing were slave states. The constitution was 
framed when the slave-trade yet existed, and when the emanr 
dpation of slaves had not yet become a mooted question in 
the civilized world. These sovereign states, in forming their 
compact, retained slavery as a state affiur. 

You see, therefore, that the government of the United 
States has no power to abolish slavery. 

Englishman, But why do not the states alter the consti- 
tution so as to give it this power ? 

Myself, If the states were willing to confer this power 
upon the general government, they would be willing to abolish 
slavery themselves, for they have now the power to do so. 
It would thei-efore be impossible to obtain the requisite ma- 
jority for altering the constitution. Besides, the very attempt 
to alter the constitution for this purpose would create an agi- 
tation that might dissolve the Union. We deem it wise to 
leave this subject to the states themselves. Indeed, we are 
compelled to do so ; we have no alternative. Slavery is an 
evil which miist be removed by causes which require time for 
their operation. The causes which brought it to an end iij 
the British empire required time to do their work. 

Englishman, But does it not weigh heavily against your 
states separately that they do not abolish slavery ? 

Myself, Many of our states have abolished slavery. 
Many free states have been formed. At the formation of 
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our government there was only one free state. Now we have 
nxteen, forming a majority of the states and of the popula- 
tion. Several others, we have reason to believe, would have 
been free states ere this, had it not been for the &natic 
violence of American and British aboHtionists. The slave 
states, exasperated by the ignorant abuse which has been 
heaped upon them, have in many instances taken extreme 
podticHis in reference to slavery, which they would never 
have done had they been left alone. 

Englishman. But can you be surprised that we feel a 
moral exultation when we contemplate our great work ? You 
must pardon us if the intensity of our feelings on this subject 
leads us sonietimes to be a littie severe upon you. An Eng- 
lishman has an instinctive horror of slavery and all its 
abominations. 

Myself. It does not appear to me that you have just 
reason to be so self-complacent when you consider the condi- 
tion of millions of your own population. Look at Ireland ; 
look at the condition of your laborers in the mines and the 
manufactories ; lo(^ at the multitudes of wretched paupers in 
England and Scotland : mark the ignorance and superstition, 
the vice, the destitution of food and raiment Our slaves 
generally are comfortably clothed and fed. As a body, their 
physical condition is incomparably better than the masses I 
have just referred to in your own country. And what is 
more, they have the gospel preached to them. Thousands of 
them are members of Christian churches. They are not 
generally overworked, and in sickness and old age their 
masters provide fcnr them. There are many instances of 
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abuse undoubtedly ; but, on the other hand, there are many 
masters whose conscientious care and tenderness would caQ 
forth the admiration of a Wilberforce. Look at the evils 
which now exist among you. In your estimation of American 
slavery, turn not your eyes fix)m those circumstances which 
soften the picture and even throw a glow of philanthropy 
over it 

Besides, have you ever reflected that if your slaves had 
been here in England, the laborers on the estates of your 
nobility, their emandpation would not have been so easily 
eflfected ? Probably they would have been slaves stilL You 
here at home legislated for the West Indies. The planters 
did not emancipate their own slaves. What you require of 
the slave states is that the planters shall emancipate their 
own slaves, give up their own property, ruin their own estates. 
Granting that all this is demanded by the rights of humanity, 
it would be a sacrifice infinitely greater than what you have 
made, and which you cannot prove that under similar circum- 
stances you would have made. 

Englishman, But what can you say in extenuation of 
your recent fugitive slave law ? Is it not utterly atrocious — 
a disgrace to your country — an outrage upon humanity? 
Think of the peaceful and happy families which it breaks up, 
tearing asunder husbands and wives, parents and children. 
I cannot repress my indignation when I think of it 

Myself, That law is presumed to be in accordance with 
the constitution of the United States — ^the carrying out of 
a provision of that constitution, and only a more stringent 
form of a law which has always existed from tlie time of 
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Washington. If that law can be shown to be a violation of 
the constitution, it will be set aside by the Supreme Court 
If it lead to inhumanity, it will lose all moral force and be- 
come null and void under the power of popular sentiment 
When fugitive slaves have been arrested, they have hitherto 
in most instances been redeemed. The number of arrests 
are very few. The trouble and expense of reclaiming the 
fugitives is an obstacle which few slaveholders will be dis- 
posed to meet A fugitive slave, too, reclaimed, is not a de- 
sirable possession. The intent of the law is rather to prevent 
slaves fbm running away by the power of reclaiming them, 
than to confer on slaveholders a privilege which they value. 

Englishman, But is it not an atrocity to place such an 
obstacle in the way of men yearning for freedom ? Why 
should not the bondman escape if he can ? Freedom is a 
natural right to the negro as well as to the white man. 

Myself, But reflect that the emancipation of the slaves 
cannot be effected in this way. Suppose there was no fugi- 
tive slave law ; nay, that no obstacles were placed in the way 
of the flight of slaves ; and then, what would be the result ? 
Where would three millions and a half of slaves flee to ? 
Would the northern states receive them ? Would the Bri- 
tish possessions in North America receive them ? They could 
not flee. Their flight would bring upon them only starvation 
or greater miseries than they now suffer. If emancipated, 
they must be emancipated in their native climate and homes. 
Few comparatively can hope to obtain freedom by flight 
Multitudes would not attempt it if they could. It were better 
for all quietiy to remain, where the vast majority must re- 
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main, until, in the progress of evenis some change occurs 
which may bring about peaceably and happily the emancipa- 
tion of the race. 

Englishman, But do you not think that Abolitionists, 
whether American or English, are bound by high moral 
considerations to proclaim tbeir sentiments, to difiuse light, 
and to endeavor to create a just public opinion respecting 
slavery ? 

Myself, Americans are the last to deny the right of free 
discussion and of individual opinion. But in claiming this 
right no one can justly connect with it the right of misrepre- 
sentation, abuse, and incendiarism. To diffuse light, to cre- 
ate a just public opinion, we must examine a question on all 
sides, and present all the facts and principles which bear 
upon it 

Englishman. But this question of slavery is brought within 
a narrow compass, like every other fundamental moral question. 
All we have to do is to determine whether slavery be right 
or wrong. If it be wrong, then it ought to be abolished. To 
my mind there is but one side to this question. Slavery is 
clearly wrong, and therefore ought to be abolished. No na- 
tion or individual can be justified in perpetuating a wrong. 

Myself. On the abstract and general question of right 
and wrong, there can be no dispute between us. But, as 
I have aheady remarked, England perpetrated the wKHig of 
the slave-trade for two hundred and fifty years ; and it is 
only very recently that she has succeeded in abolishing 
slavery in her dominions. It is always difficult to induce 
governmental action on questions of reform. There are also 
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• 
evib 80 interwoven in the whole structure of society, that ihey 

require to be gradually removed. like the tares among tbe 

wheat, a violent and instantaneous eradication might destroy 

society itself. 

There is now in England a virtual slavery which you do 
not appear to be able to eradicate at once. You call your 
laborers in the mines and manufactories freemen : you call 
your paupers freemen : you call the wretched and starving 
Irish, freemen. But what freedom is that which does not 
afford them the opportunity and means of escaping from mise- 
ries, in comparison with which the comforts enjoyed by our 
slaves might be an object of envy ? It is not a true statement 
which represents the slaveiy of America as an unexampled 
miseiy and degradation. Nor is it just to load the slaveholders 
with reproaches, as men every moment guilty of heinous 
wrong : and to infuse into the colored population, whether 
bond or free, the sentiment that they have experienced at the 
hand of white men nothing but cruelty and oppression. 

What is the simple truth ? Originally the wrong was a 
joint perpetration of the negro and the white man. African 
barbarism and cupidity sold the slaves to European civiliza- 
tion and cupidity. The negroes may not forget that their 
own flesh and blood sold their fathers into slavery — that their 
own flesh and blood are doing the same at this day. They 
are savages indeed, but this is not a common ^ice of savages. 
The negroes, therefore, ought not to be taught to level all 
their vindictive feelings against the whites. It would be wise 
and just, too, to bring under their consideration the great 
benefits which, under the great system of Divine Providence, 
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have accrued to them through the bondage of their race in 
America. They have exchanged slaveiy in a barbarous 
country for slavery in a civilized and Christian country. They 
have in consequence been more or less brought under the 
influences of civilization and Christianity. And hence they 
have all exchanged an absolute barbarism for a comparative 
civilization. Hundreds of thousands have obtained their free- 
dom, and are in many of the states endowed with the fran- 
chises of American citizens. Multitudes of them have be- 
come educated. Indeed, education was progressing more 
and more among the slaves, until the incendiary publications 
of Abolitionists led the southern states to enforce stringent 
laws against the education of slaves. But even now education 
is not absolutely prevented. And as to the preaching of the 
Grospel, it is prohibited to none. The negro race, too, in con- 
sequence of American slavery, have established a republic on 
the coast of Africa, giving a promise of civilization and Chris- 
tianity to the whole continent Now, I say, that the minds 
of the negroes, instead of being inflamed by intemperate 
and indiscriminating declamations upon their wrongs, and the 
atrocities of the whites, ought, rather, to have been made to 
estimate the good which surrounds them, and the still greater 
good which is opening to them in the future, by the necessary 
and progressive melioration of their condition. They ought 
to have been taught that their masters, no more than them- 
selves, were the original perpetrators of the wrong. That 
both were born in their respective conditions ; and that both 
have to contend with an evil which it requires forbearance, 
patience, and wisdom to remove. The rampant abolition- 
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istB, both of England and America, have only thrown obsta- 
cles in the way of a melioration which had begun before 
they took the field. Believe me, you here in England are 
wont to take very superficial views of this subject It is 
broader and deeper than you are aware of. You brought 
the evil upon us, but you must leave us to ourselves to manage 
it Oontuiue your wholesale and indiscreet reproaches and 
you alienate a people who are disposed to be united to you 
by the links of a generous amity and reciprocity. We wish 
first of all to preserve our Union. Its dissolution would only 
throw disastrous omens over the prospects of the slave, and 
the hopes of freedom in the world. The sovereign states of 
America entered into a compact with each other, which they 
must honorably observe. A morbid aflfection is speedily put 
an end to by destroying life : but we believe it better to pre- 
serve our national life, and then use our best endeavors to 
expel the morbid afiection. 

Well, our long talk must come to an end, for yonder is 
the old city of Oxford, which I now visit for the first lime. 

Englishman. I hope you will be gratified with your 
visit Oxford has many objects of interest In bidding you 
good-bye, I must acknowledge that you have given me new 
views on the subject of American slavery. 
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Oxford. 

- at first, probably, known only as a ford 
for oxen ; then a rude hamlet, it may be ; then the 
locality of a convent, where priests established schools for the 
instruclion of youth; then, growing to a sizeable town; 
became at length a great seat of learning with many colleges 
and vast libraries. Its origin is very ancient, but unknown. 
It was a seat of learning before the time of William the 
Conqueror, But, although no one can tell how it came to 
be, there it is. 

We were scarcely seated at dinner, when an elderly stout 
man stept in, and very civilly uncovering a bald head, said, 
** Please, sir, do you want a guide to see the colleges V I 
handed him some letters which had been given me, ad- 
dressed to some of the professors and fellows. He soon 
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returned to inform me, they were all absent It was vacation, 
and very few remained upon the ground. After dinner we 
commenced to make the circuit of the colleges, under the 
direction of my cicerone. We went, first of all, to the Bod- 
leian Library. The founder of this library, whose name it 
bears, is immortalized by it in a way most worthy of human 
ambition. A great library, like this, affects one with an 
emotion of sublimity. It is a grand pyramid — a pyramid of 
knowledge. What gives it an additional value — ^perhaps I 
should say, its real practical value — ^is its being connected 
with a great university. Placed in the midst of a promis- 
cuous community, it would not be without its value : but, 
here its richest treasures would remain unappropriated. 
Placed in the midst of a learned community of professors and 
fellows and students, amounting to nearly six thousand 
individuals, it becomes a magnificent workshop of science and 
literature, with workmen who know how to use the tools. A 
university is a feeble institution without an ample hbrary : a 
great hbrary separated from a university, is for the most part 
a splendid show. Nor is the library of the British Museum 
in London an exception to this remark : hi, besides the Lon- 
don University and other literaiy institutions in that dty, 
Cambridge and Oxford are scarcely separated from London, 
supplying it with scholars, exerting their influence upon its 
population, and able to avail themselves of all that the 
Museum contains. 

Attached to the library is a noble and extensive poHrat 
gallery, where immortal genius looks down upon you from 
the canvas. Of all the portraits, there was none which im- 
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pressed me like that of Locke, the candid, honest, liberal and 
acute thinker. It \a painted by Kneller in his best style : 
but no human face ever offered a finer subject to the pencil 
I have long had an admirable engraving of this picture by 
Vertue, and have always regarded the face of Locke as one 
of the highest style of intellectual and moral beauty. 

As we were leaving the library, I offered the attendant at 
the door what I understood to be the customary fee — ^an 
English shilling. " Sir," said he, " we always receive two 
shillings for showing the Bodleian Library," emphasizing the 
word Bodleian. The sight of it was a gratification not to be 
estimated by shillings ; and I could not but feel that any fee 
was below the dignity of the place. 

Oxford is an interesting old city in itself: but it is the 
University, of course, which constitutes its attraction. The 
whole town seems as if absorbed in its twenty-three colleges. 
The oldest was founded in 872, the youngest in 1547. These 
venerable buildings are generally built in the form of a quad- 
rangle with cloisters. They are very massive, some of them 
of a mixed order of architecture, but generally of a Gothic 
cast, and most of them showing on their exterior the rough 
fingering and the sombre incrustations of time. Within the 
quadrangles the grass is closely shaven, and of a rich velvet 
green. Witiiout, are gardens, and parks, and meadows, and 
enchanting walks under old overshadowing trees. I was 
informed that two thousand acres are thus appropriated. 

Oxford stands at the junction of the Cherwell and the 
Isis. The meadows stretch along these beautiful streams; 
and bordering the streams are avenues of majestic trees, so 
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that one can walk all around the meadows. On one side of 
the meadow of Christ's Church College runs the Isis ; here 
lie numberless boats of all sizes and descriptions, many ci 
which belong to the students' boat clubs. The river (^n 
exhibits a lively and exciting scene when the regattas take 



Passing to the rear of Magdalen College, on the left there 
opens a park filled with very ancient and noble trees, making 
• that ^ chequered shade " upon the short and verdant grass, 
which poets love to talk about ; while here and there are 
groups of deer standing up or lying down, with an air of 
satis&ction and contentment belonging to creatures occupying 
their native possessions. . Then turning to the right you enter 
through a tasteful iron gate and over a slight bridge, upon a 
walk, which, extending some distance to the left^ turns 
abruptly to the right, when it stretches along the Cherwell 
and makes the circuit of the meadow. The trees throw a 
perpetual shade overhead, and the Cherwell keeps up a tink- 
ling and gurgling melody beside you. Here a rustic mill 
catches the eye, there the toners of some of the colleges ap- 
pear, half concealed by the intervening trees. Left and right 
of the walk are the brightest meadows ; further off are views 
of the richly cultivated country. And this is Addison's walk 
— a traditionary appellation, but probably a true one ; for 
Addison held a scholarship in Magdalen, and could not have 
failed to make this a favorite place of resort It mighty 
indeed, for the same reason be named after numberless others. 
But Magdalen cannot name her beautiful walk after any of 
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her sons whose memoiy will throw a more classical associa- 
tioii around it 

There was no one on the walk but ourselves. A solitary 
angler was sauntering along the Cherwell on the meadow 
side. It was the more impressive on account of its lonehness. 
Had we found it thronged with the present generation, it 
might have appeared hke something belonging to to-day. • 
Now it seemed to belong to the past The rustic seats were 
sacred to invisible forms. The shades of the great wits of 
other times were moving silently along. The very leaves 
seemed to be written over with their names, and the winds 
whispered thena. Here Addison and his friend Tickell were 
wont to go arm in arm, when their thoughts were grow- 
ing, and their tastes were forming, and the world was lightr 
ened before them by the smile of hope. I walked on alone 
and gave myself up to these reveries. I felt as if in a 
strangely beautiful yet solemn world. It was at the same 
time the world of the dead and the living. And then the 
dead became the hving and I was one with them. I was a 
youth with the youth of other generations ; and as I turned 
down the avenue on the other side of the meadow, out of 
sight, I ran and leaped with the immortal spirit of joy which 
dwelt there. 

Addison and Tlckell were friends through life. Addison 
died first Hckell, acting under the charge which Addison 
had given on his deathbed, published his collected works, and 
in the Elegy which he prefixed made the best eflfort of his 
genius. In Westminster Abbey a marble slab covers the 
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remains of Addison, bearing his name, and the following 
verses taken fix>m the Elegy : 

" Ne'er to these chambers, where the mighty rest, 
Since their foandation, came a nobler guest ; 
Nor e'er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed 
A £urer spirit or more welcome shade." 

' Addison^s walk at Magdalen, and his grave in Westmin- 
ster Abbey were naturally associated. How beautiful the 
beginning, and how glorious the ending of this great man's 
life ! Rarely has so much posperity been allotted to so much 
worth. 

The remark made above respecting Addison's widk, will 
apply to every thing I saw in Oxford. The solitariness occa- 
sioned by the vacation made every thing more impressive. 
I felt disappointed when I learned in London that the 
universities were forsaken. I had letters both for Oxford and 
Cambridge. Cambridge I did not visit But I did not think 
then of the peculiar enjoyment that would arise from the very 
circumstance which I regretted. I walked through the 
empty libraries and galleries, the empty colleges and chapels, 
only now and then meeting an individual in gown and cap, 
and found myself conversing with many generations instead 
of one. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge — were they 
blotted out, what a void it would make in the history and 
glory of England. 

In Oxford a monument has recently been erected in- 
scribed with the names of Craimier, Ridley, and Latimer. 
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On the spot where the stake stood is a stone marked wiUi a 
cross. Let that monument and that stone, with the memo- 
ries connected with them, be an everlasting warning and pro- 
test against that tendency to Romanism which has been 
charged upon the university. 

Oxford has twenty-three colleges, and yet these colleges 
do not make up the university, nay, they are not even neces- 
sary to its existence. This announcement will appear strange 
to those who have not acquainted themselves with the dis- 
tinction between a university and a college. 

A university is a corporation of professors and masters, 
or, of these together with the students. The great object is 
the pursuit of Science, Literature, and the Arts, embracing 
all the learned professions, and that on the most extensive, 
liberal, and thorough scale possible. It presumes that prepa- 
ratory studies have been completed in order to fit the student 
for hearing learned lectures, receiving learned instruction, and 
pursuing learned research. A univereity is the culminating 
point of public instruction. The best idea of a modem uni- 
versity — and the modern has grown out of the ancient^ and 
is but an improvement upon it — may be gained from consi- 
dering the German universities — the most perfect institutions 
of this class in the world. 

In Prussia, for example, education is of three grades: 
first) the preparatory or common school ; secondly, the gym- 
nasium ; thirdly, the university. The pupil must remain in 
the first, until he has completed his fourteenth year ; in the 
second, until he has completed his eighteenth year, and fre- 
quently it is found necessary to remain two or three years 
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longer ; and then, when his examinations in the gymnasium 
will justify it, he is admitted to the university. 

Now the universities of England, like all other universi- 
ties, are really only the institutions of the highest grade. At 
Oxford, the university professors are the regius professors of 
divinity, civil law, medicine, Hebrew, and Greek, upon the 
foundation of Heniy VIQ. ; the Lady Margaret's professor of 
divinity ; the Savilian professors of geometry and astronomy ; 
Dr. White's professor of moral philosophy; the Camden pro- 
fessor of ancient history; Tomline*s praelector in anatomy; 
a professor of music ; two professors of Arabic ; a professor 
of botany ; a professor of poetry ; a regius professor of modem 
history and modem languages, founded by George IL; 
a professor of Anglo-Saxon ; the Vinerian professor of com- 
mon law; a clinical professor; Uie Aldrichian professors 
of anatomy, of the. practice of medicine, and of chemis- 
tiy ; a professor of political economy ; a professor of Sanscrit; 
Lee's lecturer in anatomy; and readers in experimental 
philosophy, in mineralogy, and in geology, established by a 
grant from the crown. 

Now, were a body of students assembled at Oxford pre- 
pared by preparatory studies, to hear lectures and receive 
instmctions from the professors and teachers, and were these 
lectures and instmctions given, then the university would be 
in full operation. But many of these professors give no lec- 
tures at all, and they have no necessary connection with the 
instruction given in the several colleges. 

In the colleges pupils are admitted at about the same age 
as in German gymnasia; they certainly pursue no higher 
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studies ; they are instracted by the college tutors ; and when 
they are prepared to undergo the required examination, they 
are admitted to a degree. After this they may leave the 
university, or they may become residents, or they may obtain 
fellowships, and continue their studies at their pleasure. But 
they enter upon no special and higher university course. All 
the university does is, merely, to determine the course of in- 
struction, and direct and superintend the examinations for a 
degree. 

The colleges and halls were established by private endow- 
ment, and do not really belong to the state. They were 
originaUy religious houses designed particularly for poor stu- 
dents in theology, to supply them with board and lodging 
while attending the university. It probably was found neces- 
sary to give the inmates of the colleges particular instruction 
in reference to the university course. The change which took 
place in process of time, placed all the instruction of the 
undergraduates in the heads of the colleges, while the univer- 
sity proper fell into desuetude. Oxford, therefore, strictly 
speaking, is no longer a university, but a collection of 
colleges, or gymnasia. The same is true of Cambridge. 

The evil of this state of things is twofold : the university 
course is abolished ; and boys who ought to be under the 
strict discipline which properly belongs to a gymnasium, are 
endowed with a university freedom which they are not pre- 
pared to use wisely. The consequence of the last is, that 
Oxford and Cambridge become, to a large number of students, 
scenes of frivolity and dissipation. The studiously disposed can, 
indeed, acquire learning, especially as residents and fellows 
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after graduation. But the inferiority of this system to the 
German, is manifest 

Much has been written in Great Britain on the deteriora- 
tion of the English universities, and various efforts at reform 
have been attempted, but as yet with only partial success. 

In estimating English education, the influence of Eton 
and Winchester Colleges must be taken into the account. 
These not being located within the vicinity of the universities, 
do not partake of their license ; and hence, have a thorough 
disci^^ne. Many who go to the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have received already a fine classical determination at 
Eton and Winchester, which never entirely forsakes them. 
Be^des, the university life is passed in an atmosphere of learn- 
ing, and amid classical associations, so that many who are not 
zealous students, do, nevertheless, acquire a manliness of 
character, and a general cultivation and polish, which after- 
wards show their effects in the ordinary intercourse of society, 
if not in the walks of learning. One thing is obvious, that 
wherever great institutions of learning exist, like those in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, there is always found to 
exist, also, a learned and. literary class who are continually ad- 
vancing the national literature; while a tone of refinement 
and elegance pervades the best classes of society, which we 
look for in vain vrithout these institutions. 

There are four forms of development necessaiy to a true 
national life — the political, the industrial and commercial, the 
scientific literary and artistic, and the moral and religious. 
The two last imder a general consideration may be thrown 
together. Their proper development also implies, and, indeed, 
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invdves the proper development of the others ; for the intel- 
lectual and moral impose as a duty, as well as require as a 
necessity, both government and the useful arts. 

But he first two have often gained a preponderance. If 
the political gain a preponderance, there appears the tyranny 
of warlike kings and nobles, as in the feudal times, and in 
modem Russia. If the industrial and commercial gain a 
preponderance, then we have a moneyed aristocracy, as in an- 
dent Venice. 

These two often come into conflict vnth each other, and 
where the one or the other is becoming too powerful, the 
conflict brings about, sooner or later, a just balance of power 
Thus the free towns resisted and curtailed the power of the 
feudal barons in the middle ages. 

There is a tendency, however, both in the political and 
moneyed aristocracies to call for the other forms of national life. 
The refinement and elevation of literature and art, become 
objects of ambition and cravings of luxuiy. The presence of 
morals and religion is demanded by the necessities of society 
and the nature of man. 

But there are long periods of time which are lost to the 
higher forms, by reason of ambition, violence, cupidity, and a 
grovelling devotion to mere gain. Hence, how often have 
solitaiy individuals inspired by genius and a divine spirit 
been compelled, in obscurity and with unrequited goodness, 
to struggle on from age to age to rear up those glorious insti- 
tutions which represent the highest functions of humanity, 
lay the stable foundations of society, and lead on civilization 
and national greatness. 
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In our own country I have heard the slow progress <rf 
learning and the arts in past ages made an apology for our 
own deficiencies ; as if it were a necessary law that their pro- 
gress should be slow. But it must never be forgotten that 
there is a wide difference between nations struggling up from 
barbarism and intellectual nighty and our country, springing 
directly as it does out of the civilization of modern Europe, 
and open to all the advantages of its ripened literature and 
arts; and possessing one advantage peculiar to ourselves, that 
we can lay hold upon all the good which the past has be- 
queathed to us, without being compelled to accept its evils 
also. We can transplant into the virgin soil of our garden 
the fairest flowers and medicinal plants, and leave the weeds 
and poisonous herbs behind. 

In contemplating our own national Hfe, it becomes evident 
that we have developed more fully the political and the in- 
dustrial apd commercial forms than the literary and the 
artistic. We have reason to congratulate ourselves on our 
religious condition, and on the difiiision of common school 
education among the people. But it must be confessed that 
our literary and artistic national life is feeble. We have in- 
dividuals of high distinction both in letters and art But we 
have not yet attained to a national literature, and to a na- 
tional school of art, of marked character. Until this is attained, 
our national life cannot be complete. 

The consequences of this deficiency are seen in the cast 
of our society, and particularly in some of our large cities like 
New-York. Fortunes are rapidly made with us; and no- 
where does money possess more power. Thus a moneyed 
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aristocracy is created — ever changing as to individuals, but 
ever existing as a class. Large fortunes build palaces and set 
up equipages. Thej collect what in older countries are the 
symbols and attendants of refinement, but what here are often 
mere displays of wealth. And the symbols and attendants 
are mist^en for refinement itself. The fathers who accumu- 
late the wealth may possess all the qualities which belong to 
thrift, industry, calculation, perseverance, and integrity : the 
children who inherit it cannot, from the diflference of their 
position, be disciplined into the same qualities. With high 
cultivation, they might make their inheritaAoe the richest 
personal benefit, a public benefaction, and an honorable dis- 
tinction. Without high cultivation, it may only serve to 
nourish fashionable frivolities and habits of dissipation. There 
cannot be a more pitiable object than a young man with no 
other distinction than inherited wealth, and who puts on airs 
of consequence just in proportion to his ignorance and 
imbecility. 

That which assumes to be the first society, however in- 
suflBcient its grounds, having no other standard but itself, from 
the very fact of this assumption, cannot of course become 
aware of its own .defects, and therefore must stagnate in self- 
complacency. 

Now in our country there is no suflScient aristocracy of 
birth to resist successfully the domination of the aristocracy 
of wealth. Hence, of all other countries, to advance society 
and to preserve its balance, we need the means of thorough 
intellectual culture. 

Napoleon created in France, on the ruins of the old regime. 
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an aristocracy of talent and culture. Around the great unir 
verBities of Germany, and even in the royal city of Berlin, 
there is such an aristocracy. In England, noble birth is of 
high account, and yet the nobles could not hold a command- 
ing influence without the education which they receive at the 
universities ; while men of humble origin, by the mere force 
ci talent and education, are advanced to the highest places in 
the state. How honorable too in England is simple scholar- 
ship! 

In the most cultivated society of Europe there is no ari»- 
tocracy of mere wealtL Wealth, to obtain position, must ally 
itself to &mily or to education. On the contrary, in our 
country, it must be confessed that wealth gives position to 
vulgarity even in the so-called first society. 

In the eye of philanthropy and right reason nothing can 
be more admirable than the upward working of humanity 
finom the lowest to the highest positions. But that can be 
only a corrupt and blind public sentiment which assigns the 
highest position to mere wealth. Now there is nothing with 
us that can correct this sentiment, nothing that can hallow 
wealth to noble uses, nothing that can save from moral degra- 
dation the young who inherit large estates, nothing that can 
guide humanity in its struggles to become elevated, but in- 
tellectual culture, presupposing, of course, the influences of 
religion and the law of duty. 

But to accomplish this, we need the highest institutions of 
learning expanded to sufficient magnitude, and endowed with 
sufficient power and dignity, to exert a commanding influence, 
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to <^er palpable attractions, and to create a mde circle of 
literature and the arts. 

Now our men of science and literature are too much iso- 
lated to co-operate successfuUy. Such institutions would bring 
them together, and afford them opportunities of performing 
their mission. We might then have a National Institute like 
that of France. 

The city of New-York, as the metropolitan city <^ our 
country, is the proper place for a great university. And the 
'wealth which now gives a false and uncertain elevation, and 
one that cannot gain us the respect of mankind, would then 
collect around itself real refinement and dignity. A city of 
merchants, we would also become a city of scholars and art- 
ists, and create an influence that would diffuse itself through- 
out our whole community, as a charm which none could resist 
Then too, the commercial and industrial classes would be 
drawn more effectu^y to devote their leisure to the acquisition 
of usefiil knowledge and the improvement of their tastes. 
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Route to Scotland. 

n^H had made our calculations to s^ from Leith to 
^^^ Rotterdam in about two weeks : we contemplated 
quite an extensive town on the continent : and, therefore, we 
were compelled to select a route which, at the same time, 
would lead us through interesting parts of the United King- 
dom, and enable us to reach our destination in time for &e 
Leith and Rotterdam steam packet The route which we 
had accordingly planned, conducted us through Leicester, 
Derby, Matlock, Chatsworth, Sheffield, York, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and thence into Scotland by Berwick. , 

We found afterwards that we might have laid our route 
through the western part of England, entering Scotland by 
Carlisle ; and thus taking York, Chatsworth, and other places 
on our return, we might have sailed from Hull to Rotterdam 
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in time to accomplish on the continent all that we accom- 
plished by sailing from Leith. Travellers always learn some- 
thing respecting routes by experience ; and I give this cor- 
rection of my route for the benefit of others. 

The country through which we passed from Oxford to 
Derby is of the same general character with all English sce- 
nery — beautiful green fields and hedges, gentle green slopes, 
sometimes a valley with a brook gurgling through it, country- 
seats with grand old trees, scattered cottages and clustered 
hamlets, and ever and anon a village, or a sizeable town, and 
then some great city like Leicester. 

The hamlets of the peasantry are picturesque objects, in 
a landscape, with the spire of an ancient church rising above 
them; but upon a nearer inspection convey only ideas of 
poverty and discomfort. To this overgrown population of 
laborers anxiously toiling day by day for the barest subsist- 
ence, and with positively no ability to make provision for sick- 
ness and old age, what is all the beauty and cultivation which 
their own hard labor spreads upon the fields, or the beauty 
which nature herself spontaneously puts on ? Extreme poverty 
k not favorable to the growth of any virtue or grace. It may 
produce a stolid submission and patience, but it grinds out 
of the human soul both thought and sentiment. In making 
the being an impassive husk of humanity, it provides the 
only compensation for the ills which it inflicts. 

It was with a sad and not an ungenerous feeling, that I 
contrasted the peasantry of England with the farmers of 
America. In our country we do not yet see this high culti- 
vation, these magnificent seats, this picturesque beauty ; but 
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we see every where abodes of independence and plenty — 
every man the owner of his own house and land. 

It was dark when we reached Derby. I could not help 
remarking here the admirable management at the railroad 
depot My baggage — or luggage, as the English call it — ^had 
been labelled for Derby, and was accordingly put out with a 
quantity of other luggage. On presenting a card with the 
corresponding number to one of the porters, my trunks were 
wheeled outside ; and for this, by the regulations of the com- 
pany, no remuneration was claimed, or allowed to be received. 
Outside was a row of carriages waiting to be employed. The 
coachmen made no advances, but kept their places until ap- 
plied to. When I had selected a carriage, my baggage was 
lifted and arranged, we stepped in and drove off There was 
no jostling and no noise. This regulation, equally advanta- 
geous to all parties, is so simple and admirable, that it is 
difficult to find a reason why every railroad company in the 
world should not adopt it 

In approaching a strange place a traveller is apt to feel a 
little anxious about the selection of an inn. Our guide books 
serve us a very good turn in this respect, as well as in many 
others ; but then, where a number of hotels are named, the 
question comes up. Which shall I select ? The first named 
on the list may be the most showy, and the most e::pen8ive, 
and yet not the best and most comfortable. As we contem- 
plated spending the Sabbath in Derby, we had b< fore our 
minds the vision of a good quiet English hotel — if old-fj ishioned 
so much the better. There were seven named in Black's 
Tourist My daughter fixed upon the Bell, guided by what 
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fency I know not And so I ordered the coachman to drive 
to the Bell. We stopped in quite a narrow street ; and in the 
dim lamplight the house had to me a forbidding aspect, so 
that I hesitated whether to get out *I can drive you to the 
EoyaV said the coachman, ^but you will find this to please 
you, sir.' There stood without awaiting my decision with an 
air of civility, but without saying a word, a tall stout man 
with a gray head, dressed in a roundabout quite neatly, and 
just behind in the passage two or three tidy young women. 
My daughter begged mo to step out I stepped out : then 
the tall stout grayheaded man came forward and took down 
my luggage — he was " Boots," and the young women came 
and helped the ladies, carrying in their cloaks, parasols, <fec, ; 
and passing under an arched way, we entered a door at the 
right, and were soon led into one of the neatest little parlors in 
the world, where a good grate with coal laid for the purpose, 
was lighted in an instant, for the night was damp and chilly, and 
soon diffused comfort and cheerfulness. Then came the Eng- 
lish tea-table with its steaming urn and usual accompani- 
ments : and when we retired for the night, we had beds in 
size like continents, with the whitest linen ; and, around, every 
convenience, with an ample supply of water and towels. 

A happy instinct had directed us this time, and our vision 
of a good, comfortable, quiet, and old-fashioned English inn 
was realized. 

After tea I took a stroll about the town. The shops were 
open, and a busy trade was evidently going on preparatory to 
the approaching Sabbath. The groceiy shops and meat stalls 
were particularly crowded. Before the meat stalls I saw poor 
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"wretches gaang at the fat jomts with hunger-bitten looks. I 
felt as if I wanted to give them a dinner. I thought of the 
ferocious eagerness and joy with which they would eat Had 
they ever tasted such meat as that which hung in view? 
Plenty to eat — O what a paradise that must have seemed to 
their imaginations ! But where could I begin, where end? If 
I shoud feed them to-day, who would feed them to-morrow ? 
What charity can give food enough to all the poor of Eng- 
land ? Poor-houses, almshouses, orphan asylums, work-houses, 
hospitals — are they signs of rehef, or signs of helpless wretched- 
ness ? Are they not a vain stniggle against an overwhelming 
tide of suflfering, which still increases beyond our utmost 
efforts ? And then, charity must divide its means, so that 
many starving wretches may get pittances. Is not feeding 
the poor a mere tantalizing of the poor ? No, no, men can- 
not live on charity ; they must live on work with adequate 
wages. No work, and work with low wages, and houses of 
charity overcrowded, are all parts of the same condition of 
things. Blessed is the country which has no houses of charity ! 
Ye statesmen ! ye cannot make the people contented and 
happy, until ye can find how to get them work and wages 
enough. 

Derby is a strange old city of narrow vnnding streets and 
many old houses, but the houses are in good repair, and the 
streets well paved and clean. My stroll led me, at length, 
into an open paved square in front of the town hall ; and here 
I perceived that the day had been a great market day, for 
many people were still here — some chaffering, and some 
gathering up their unsold commodities. There were dry 
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goods, hardware and crockery, besides all kinds of eatables. 
There was a hubbub of strange idioms and provincialisms— such 
English as I had never heard before. * Here's y're ripe goose- 
berries, twopence a pan ' — and what was a pan of gooseberries ? 
A little measure like a half pint 

We attended service Sabbath morning in what appeared 
to be the most considerable church in the town belonging to 
the establishment The edifice was large and massive. The 
interior had quite an air of magnificence. The chancel was 
deep, and separated from the nave by a gilded iron railing, 
and over the altar was hung a large painting of the Ascension. 
The pews were square with high backs. That appropriated 
to the mayor, was embellished with the arms of the city. On 
either side the chancel, were several grand monuments erected 
to noble individuals. The sermon was a very good one, and 
delivered with animation. 

In the afternoon we walked out again a little before the 
time for service. We lighted upon a church very old, and 
overgrown with ivy. The interior too was very striking ; and 
it had a fine ancient window of stained glass. It was alto- 
gether a beautiftil and picturesque object 

Hard by, from another building we heard loud and fer- 
vent singing, and we said, " Surely somewhere here must be 
a conventicle." A few steps brought us in front of a very 
plain building from which the sounds issued. It was a Wes- 
leyan chapel. Beside the entrance an advertisement was 

posted, informing us that the Rev. Mr. from London 

would preach, and that tea would be provided in the vestry- 
room for all persons coming from a distance. We entered 
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the chapel and were shown to seats. It was a plain but 
devout congregation. The preacher was a young man, with 
a very smooth rotund face, light complexion, and a light 
blue eye. His voice was wonderfully clear, and his articula- 
tion veiy distinct— even painfully so, for the syllables instead 
of flowing together to form words, appeared to grow into 
separate words. His sermon was delivered without notes, 
and with great volubility and ease. It was a scriptural and 
edifying discourse, respectable as to composition, but running 
into diffuseness. Although an educated man, he was not a 
man of high cultivation. Among other things, this appeared 
from the tones of his voice. 

It is remarkable what a sure indication the voice is, both 
of the natural disposition, and of the degree of education. 
The rich, thoughtful, sentimental, and refined soul, uncon- 
sciously plays its melodies upon the voice. In England, I 
noticed in general four kinds of intonation : the \'ulgar and 
provincial ; that of the shopkeeper and cockney ; that of the 
man of unfinished education ; and that of the high-bora, and 
of the man of. high education. 

The intonations belonging to natural disposition, and to 
different passions, are not comprehended in these. 

A quiet evening in our neat parlor with the steaming urn 
again upon the t«a-table, closed the day. There were other 
travellers in the house besides ourselves, so our w^ter in- 
formed us, but we saw them not, neither heard them. Con- 
sequently we had no means of ascertaining whether we had 
" The Stout Gentleman " for a fellow-lodger. 

The next day we proceeded to Matlock and Chatsworth^ 
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Matlock dale is two miles in length from north to south, and 
is bounded on each side by steep rocks, whose naked sides 
rise to ihe height of three hundred feet ; the summits, in 
some places, are bare, in others, crowned with trees. The 
Derwent flows through the dale. Its banks are shaded with 
wood, except where the rocks rise directly from the water. 
The village of Matlock, and Matlock-bath, are situated in the 
dale. The latter is much resorted to, both for the bathing 
and the exquisite beauty of the scenery. We regretted that 
we could not spare several days to this vicinity. The walks 
and drives in the neighborhood lead to the most enchanting 
views. I cherish the hope that some future summer will 
find me located here. Besides the Isle of Wight, no part of 
England that I visited has so impressed itself upon my ima- 
^nation as this beautiful region, including the park of Chats- 
worth. 

The pleasant village of Rowsley is near the confluence of 
the Derwent and the Wye. Omnibuses are here ready to 
conduct passengers from the railroad to diflferent places jn 
the vicinity. Chatsworth is about three miles distant. The 
drive is exceedingly beautiful. After entering the park and 
proceeding some distance with the Derwent on the left, the 
road passes along the west and most magnificent front of the 
palace, and then bends to the right, giving a view of the 
north front ; and next, winding to the l6ft, crosses the Der- 
went by an elegant bridge adorned with marble figures, and 
passing by one end of the village of Edensor, conducts you 
through the lodge gate to the Chatsworth inn. This inn is 
kept by permission of the duke for the accommodation of 
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visitors. The building is neat, and affords excellent fare and 
lodgings. Before it stands a huge old oak with spreading 
branches. It is separated from Edensor by a narrow space 
thickly wooded. In every direction the eye is met by beau- 
tiful objects ; so that altogether we were charmed with it 

From this point we made our excursions into the park, to 
the village, and to the palace. There is not a more magni- 
ficent seat in England than Chatsworth. In order to form 
some idea of it, imagine, first of all, a park eleven miles or 
more in circumference, with an undulating surface, and a river 
flowing through it ; covered with the richest green sward ; 
planted vdth noble trees of various kinds, disposed so as to 
produce the most picturesque effect, singly, in groups, in 
groves and woodlands ; and the open lawns and glades pre- 
senting innumerable deer scattered about according to their 
own playful fancy. Embosomed in this park, imagine a pa- 
lace one hundred and ninety feet square, built in the Grecian 
style, with Ionic columns, with a flat roof and balustrade 
around it, and inclosing a court with a fountain in the centre, 
representing Orion seated on the back of a dolphin, where 
the water is continually playing. Then, connected with this 
palace, imagine flower-gardens, fountains and waterfalls, and 
statues ; gravelled walks winding through the sward, which 
mown once a fortnight, is like soft fine green velvet ; and one 
walk leading through an artificial wilderness, where rocks 
have been piled up, and ferns and lichens planted so as to 
imitate nature ; and beyond this, the great conservatory — a 
crystal palace in form of a parallelogram, two hundred and 
seventy-six feet long, and one hundred and twenty-three feet 
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wide, with a central arched roof sixty-seven feet high, con- 
taining within its ample space the choicest productions of the 
tropics. 

Mr. Paxton, the architect of the Crystal Palace in Hyde 
Park, for which he has received the honors of knighthood, 
was the architect of this conservatory. His success in this, 
probably, suggested to him the idea of the greater undertaking. 
He resides about half a mile from the palace, and has for a 
long time, I believe, been the duke's architect and horticul- 
turist The fruit and vegetable gardens, which lie adjacent 
to Mr. Paxton's villa, comprise twelve acres. 

The present duke has added a wing on the north of the 
edifice, which increases the length from north to south to 
more than five hundred feet. 

The interior of this magnificent palace corresponds with 
the exterior, and is filled with all imaginable decorations, 
with works of art and Kbraries. The collections of books and 
the fine arts have been estimated to be worth a million and a 
quarter of pounds sterling. DeHcate carvings in wood, fres- 
coes, vases, statues, drawings, and paintings by great masters, 
abound here. It would require months to study them, and 
a volume to describe them. The sculpture gallery itself is 
more than a hundred feet in length. Here are the Sleeping 
Endymion with his dog watching at his feet ; a bust of Napo- 
leon and a figure of his mother; a bust of Petrarch's Laura; 
and a Hebe, by Canova. Here also is Thorwaldsen's Venus 
Genetrix. The gallery fs filled with exquisite statuary. 

We were conducted through the stately apartments by a 
jaimty talkative young woman, who called herself the assist- 
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ant housekeeper. I remarked to her that it was verjr liberal 
in the duke to afford the public an opportunity to see his 
splendid and valuable collections. " O sir," said she, " the 
duke opens his palace to visitors for the benefit of his house- 
keeper." This hint was, doubtless, intended to prevent for- 
getfulness on our part of what was due to the housekeeper 
and her assistant 

In walking over the grounds, I could not avoid remarking 
the admirable taste and judgment displayed in opening vistas 
through the trees so as to present delightful prospects in the 
distance. While looking out from one of these vistas where 
the Derwent and green meadows lay in the foreground, and 
a country in the highest state of cultivation stretched beyond, 
until the view was closed by a range of wooded hills, I said 
to myself. All this is mine. Is not that ours which we «njoy ? 
That which enters our imagination and opens springs of beau- 
tiful emotions — is it not ours ? To be simply the proprietor 
of this is only to have the right to dispose of it To possess 
it, is to take it in by the delighted sense of beauty. Do I not 
then as really possess it as the noble duke himself? And so 
I persuaded myself that I had great possessions. 

Is there another village in the world so tasteful as the vil- 
lage of Edensor ? There are in this village some residences 
intended for genteel people ; but the mass of the cottages 
are occupied by the duke's tenantry. They are built of brown, 
stone with architectural designs and ornaments, surrounded 
with little gardens and trees and flowers. A single street 
commences at the foot of a gentle ascent, and after stretching 
some way up makes a fork and becomes two, which are 
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united again at the upper end of the village. On an emi- 
nence between the two branches stands the old village church, 
surrounded with ancient, as well as fresh-made graves, and 
embowered in trees. The streets are paved, and are as clean 
as clean can be. Every thing about the cottages had the 
same air of perfect cleanliness. All the men, women, and 
children had a tidy look. The duke, evidently, had built the 
village both for the comfort of his peasantry, and as an orna- 
ment to his estate. Cleanliness is the village law, which I 
have no doubt is enforced. The viUage is shut in by trees, 
so that you do not see it until you are upon it It is a vil- 
lage in a forest 

The duke has the reputation of being kind to his tenants, 
and exacts a moderate rent. They appear to be in comfort- 
able circumstances. And yet, such is the low rate of wages 
in a country with an overgrown population, that I found, 
upon inquiry, the hard-working laborers, even with the kind- 
ness of the duke, only make a bare subsistence. They were 
raised above suflFering, but they were not advanced towards 
competency. Thought I to myself If I were the duke I 
would try a new experiment Here is money enough, as the 
lavish expense of this palace and grounds testify. Well, then, 
I woidd give the wages necessary to form a competency, and 
to enable the laborer to make provision for old age and sick- 
ness : I would stimulate industry and thrift by the hope of 
acquiring property : I would endeavor to make the laborer 
a thinking, active man, instead of a passive tool. Would it 
not be a more glorious work to show to the rest of England 
and to the world, an improved and elevated peasantry, than 
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to create the most splendid palace, park, and conservatory f 
To be sure, I might hire labor at a lower rate, but I would 
make it a privilege to become my tenant, and I would confer 
it as a reward of character. 

Will the political economist smile at this as a doctrine of 
socialism, or at best as a dream of philanthropy ? And yet, 
there is a wide difference between a just division and a ram- 
pant agrarianism. Perhaps the latter would never be heard 
o^ if the first were observed. One extreme begets another. 

The celebrated Countess of Shrewsbury is regarded as 
the founder of Chatsworth. Her history is a curious one. 
Her maiden name was Elizabeth Hardwick. Her father, 
John Hardwick, Esq., had an estate in Derbyshire, which she 
inherited during her second marriage. She possessed great 
beauty, and was four times married. Fuller describes her in 
his " Worthies of England," as " a lady of undaunted spirit, 
and happy in her several marriages .to great persons." She 
was first married to Robert Barley, Esq., when only fourteen 
years of age, who. died soon after, and left a lai'ge estate to 
her and her heirs. Some time after she was married to Sir 
William Cavendish. He, at her request, sold his estate in 
the south of England, and purchased lands in Derbyshire. At 
her persuasion he began to build a palace at Chatsworth on 
the site of an old mansion which he pulled down, but which 
he did not hve to finish. By this marriage she had three 
sons and three daughters. The second son, William, became 
heir to the whole estate, and was afterwards created first Earl 
of Devonshire. Aft;er the death of her husband she com- 
pleted the edifice. " Chatsworth," says Fuller, " erected by 
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the magnificent Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, Countess of 
Shrewsbury, is a stately structure. The garden on the back 
side, with an artificial rock and wilderness, accomplisheth the 
place with all pleasure." Fuller quotes Hobbes' Latin verses 
on Chatsworth, which, by no means remarkable as poetry, 
contain the conceit, that the noble mansion, proud of its own 
magnitude and of its lord, stands beside the Derwent, and 
that the river filled with wonder, silently flows by the gate, 
while making a sound upon the rock above and below. Ful- 
ler's metrical translation is a curiosity : 

" Chatsworth, which in its bulk itself doth pride 
And lord (both great), stands Derwent bank beside ; 
Which slides still by the gate, as fall of wonder, 
Though loud with stones above the house and under." 

Her third husband was Sir William St . Loe, captain of 
Queen Elizabeth's guard. He possessed estates in Glouces- 
tershire, which by the articles of marriage were settled upon 
herself and heirs in case she had no issue by him. He dying 
without children, she accordingly inherited his fortune. Her 
last husband was the Earl of Shrewsbuiy, whom she survived'^ 
seventeen years. She built three elegant mansions, Chats- 
worth, Hardwick, and Oldcotes, and died in her eighty-seventh 
year, in 160Y. A strange story is related of her, that a 
fortune-teller had predicted she would not die while she con- 
tinued building. She accordingly continued building until 
her death, which happened during a severe frost, when the 
workmen were compelled to desist from their labor. 

The fourth Earl of Devonshire was created duke by Wil- 
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liara and Mary, for his eminent services in bringing about the 
Revolution. He commenced the present structure, which was 
completed twenty years after, llie present duke added the 
north vring. 

We hired a carriage to take us to SheflSeld, fourteen 
miles distant from Chatsworth. The country through which 
we passed was varied by extensive moors belonging to the 
Duke of Rutland, and which he appropriates as shooting- 
grounds. A portion of the moors is redeemed and brought 
under cultivation, but a very large tract is in its origin^ 
wild state, covered with stones, heath, and furze. A great 
deal of moorland is incapable of cultivation. The most pro- 
mising are the peat valleys where drainage is practicable. 
Most of that through which we passed had certainly a very 
unpromising aspect The drive was a very agreeable one. 
The road was smooth, and being hilly afforded us many fine 
prospects. 

At Sheffield we remained only a short time. We drove 

through the town, which presented only a smoky and dingy 

appearance. Situated within an amphitheatre of hills, the 

Neighborhood is said to be very interesting. As a city, its 

chief interest lies in its celebrated manufactures of. cutlery. 

From Sheffield we went by railroad to York. There is 
no city in England that presents greater, if equal attractions, 
whether we consider its historical associations, its remains of 
antiquity, or the noble cathedral, which of itself gives the city 
a world-wide celebrity. The capital of the most extensive 
county in England, York has been a place of distinction from 
the earliest period of authentic British history. The deriva- 
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tion of its name is an etymological curiosity. Some suppose 
its Celtic name was Kaer Ehrauc; that is, a fortification on 
the bank of a river. It is situated on the Ousc or Ure, and 
hence its original name is given by others as Ure-ttfic; that 
is, a town upon the river Ure. Certain it is that it has been 
called by both names. The Roman name was Eboracum. 
York probably is formed from Ure-wic ; which by a rapid 
pronunciation becomes Yurie, and hence York, 

Originally belonging to the Brigantes, a Celtic nation who 
possessed this region, Agricola when he conquered the coun- 
try converted it into a Roman station, a. d. 80. Nearly fifty 
years afterwards, the Emperor Hadrian was here when on his 
expedition against the Caledonians. On his departure he left 
the Sixth Legion, which retained the station until the Romans 
evacuated Britain, three hundred years after. Here the 
Emperoi-s Septimius Severus and Constantius Chlorus died ; 
and here also, according to popular tradition, Constantine the 
Great was born. 

Roman antiquities and coins in abundance have been 
discovered in York ; and the multangular tower in the gardens 
of the Museum is of Roman origin. 

More than a century after the departure of the Romans, 
York appears again in history as the capital of Northumbria. 
Here kings were consecrated and crowned, and here were 
buried. It is connected more or less with stirring events 
until the Conquest Harold was dining in the palace of 
York after the battle of Stamford-bridge, in which he was 
victorious over Tosto and Harfager, when the news came that 
William of Normandy had landed on the coast The battle 
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of Hastings, which followed, has always been to me one of 
the most painful passages in history ; and I never could feel 
satisfied to have the crafty and fEdthless duke prevail over the 
highminded, brave, and heroic Harold. We must accept it 
as one of those unequal allotments in this world which prove, 
by demanding, a fiiture retribution. 

The Saxons of the north continued to resist the Conqueror, 
and Edward Atheling was acknowledged king at Yodt. Then 
came the vengeance of the Norman king, and York was razed 
to the ground, and Northurabria turned into a wilderness. 

After the Norman dynasty became firmly established, the 
glories of York njvived. Henceforth, it appears as a regal 
city, where kings and queens are married ; where they keep 
holiday ; and where they assemble armies in the wars with 
Scotland. 

During the wars of the Roses, York is a conspicuous 
object in the scene of conflict It was near here, at the village 
of Towton, that the most bloody battle between the two par- 
ties was fought No quarter was granted on either side, and 
thirty-six thousand were slain. The year previous, the York- 
ists had been defeated at the battle of Wakefield, when the 
heads of the Duke of York and of the young Duke of Rut- 
land were set upon Micklegate bar. 

In 1644, Sir Thomas Fairfax besieged the dty with the 
Parliamentary forces. Prince Rupert advancing with the 
Royalist army, the battle of Marston-moor followed, which 
decided the fate of the city, and it opened its gates to the 
conqueror. 

York has always been a walled town. Within the last 
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twenty years the greater portion of the walls have been re- 
paired. I walked upon the walls for more than two miles. 
It is a beautiful promenade, commanding a fine view of the 
surrounding country. It affords also a good view of the city 
itself, with its narrow streets and strange old buildings, project- 
ing in the upper stories so as, in some places, almost to enable 
one to step from one side to the other. 

The nins of Clifford's Tower is one of the most striking 
antiquities in the city. This tower was built by William the 
Conqueror. It was reduced to a ruin by an accidental ex- 
plosion of the magazine in 1684. It is situated on a green 
mound within the castle walls. Trees cluster around its base, 
and ivy climbs upon its shattered sides. 

The ruins of St Mary's Abbey are very beautiful. Sur- 
rounded by the gardens of the Museum, they are sacredly 
cherished. The Abbey was built nearly eight centuries ago. 

I Walked extensively through the city, penetrating the 
narrow streets and obscure comers ; and stopping to gaze at 
old churches, old houses, and every thing old that came in 
my way. There are twenty-three churches and chapels in 
York belonging to the Establishment, besides ten or twelve 
belonging to Dissenters. 

St Margaret's porch is a very curious specimen of Saxon 
sculptuie. There are four arches below and within each 
other. On the outer and most elevated arch are inscribed 
the signs of the Zodiac, accompanied with hieroglyphical 
representations of the corresponding months. The other 
arches are adorned with hieroglyphical figures and grotesque 
masks. 
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But the great glory of York is the Minster, one of the 
noblest specimens of Gothic architecture in the world. Hie 
building was begun in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
but was not completed until two hundred and fifty years 
after. But before the present structure, there had existed 
several cathedrals on the same spot. The earliest was de- 
stroyed by the irruption of the northern barbarians in 669. 
Three subsequent structures were destroyed by fir^— in 741, 
in 1069 at the siege of the city by William the Conqueror, 
and in 1139 at the great conflagration which laid the city in 
ruins. Indeed, fire seems to be an element very envious of 
this cathedral, and intent upon destroying it In 1829, the 
choir was set on fire by an insane incendiary, and the whole 
interior, together with the roof^ destroyed. In 1840, a fire 
broke out in the southwest tower, destroying the roof and 
interior of both the tower and nave. The entire cost of re- 
pairing these damages amounted to nearly ninety thousand 
pounds sterling. 

In the excavations made in the floor of the choir after 
the fire of 1829, very interesting remains of one of the earlier 
edifices were discovered. They are now rendered accessible 
to visitors. The architecture is of the Saxon style, and ex- 
hibits beautiful carving. 

Numbers help us to form a conception of the magnitude 
of a building, even when it is before our eyes. In walking 
around York Minster, and through its nave, choir, and tran- 
septs, let us then bear in mind that the extreme length from 
east to west is five hundred and twenty-four feet ; the length 
of the transepts together two hundred and twenty-two feet ; 
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length of the nave two hundred and sixty-one feet, breadth 
one hundred and nine ; and the length of the choir one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven feet Each front is more than a hundred 
feet in breadth. The height of the ceiling of the nave and 
choir is one hundred, and of the central tower nearly two 
hundred feet The upper part of this central tower forms the 
Lantern. Under the Lantern is the first position to take a 
grand view of the interior of the Cathedral. How gracefully 
these mighty arches spring up and wreathe their branches ! 
One can hardly believe the hand of man has done this — they 
seem to have grown up under the power of magical music. 
You look westward down the long nave ; eastward, and pausing 
to examine the marvellous stone screen, the eye next travels 
along the arches of the choir, passes over the altar screen, 
and catches the full blaze of the east window, whereon almost 
the whole history of the Bible is traced in gorgeous colors. 
Then you look north and south down the transepts; the 
arches hold you again hi amazement, and the glorious win- 
dows here again dazzle the eye with an intricacy of colors 
which you at length decipher into various figures. Then you 
renew your observations, turning round and round, and fre- 
quently looking aloft;, until the mind becomes bewildered 
with grace, beauty, and magnificence, and you seem to have 
before you visible poetry and music. 

It were vain to attempt to describe all the exquisite carv- 
ing of the interior and exterior. 

Then there is the Octagonal Chapter House, which you 
enter from the north transept — itself a miracle of beautiful 
workmanship. 
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The vestries are filled with silver chalices and crosiera, 
precious rings, found in the graves of former archbishops, and 
various antiquities and curiosities. 

The space behind the altar screen, called the Lady's 
Chapel, is filled with monuments, some of them very ancient. 
Among these the tomb of Sir William Wentworth is the 
most remarkable. The reclining female figure on the tomb 
is one of the most beautiful pieces of sculpture I ever 
beheld. 

The ecclesiastical dignitaries belonging to the cathedral 
are — ^the Archbishop, the Dean, the Precentor or Chaplain, 
the Chancellor, the Sub-Dean, the Succentor, four Archdea- 
cons, four Canons-Residentiary, twenty-nine Prebendaries, 
and four Vicars-Choral. Truly, cathedrals, and cathedral 
dignitaries, were unknown in the apostolic age. 

We arrived in York about the time of the evening ser- 
vice. We hastened off immediately to the cathedral. About 
fifty persons were assembled in the choir, which is the part 
appropriated to public worship. 

The organ is a grand instrument ; and the music sound- 
ing through the aisles and arches was like the sound of 
waterfalls in the mountains : and the voices, as heard amid 
the swells of the organ, were like the dulcet notes of singing 
birds. I was entranced with the music. But the hurried 
monotonous and indistinct ch^iting of the service was not 
calculated to inspire devotion. 

No one can admire cathedrals more than I do as works 
of art As such I would most carefully preserve those which 
now exist But I never would erect them as places of wor- 
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ship. I cannot think that they are adapted to the simplicity 
of Christian worship. The ordinary chapels, moderate in size, 
and conveniently arranged, collect multitudes of worshippers 
in England, while the cathedrals are sparsely attended. As 
religious structures, they had their origin under the multitu- 
dinous pomps and ceremonies of the Roman church. But 
while attending the service of the Roman Catholic cathe- 
drals, it appeared to me as if the very grandeur and beauty 
of the building frowned upon the puerihties which man had 
invented to express religious ideas ; and the words of Jesus 
Christ continually rung in my ears, " God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him, must worship himi in spirit and in truth." 

The morning after we arrived in York, I was drawn to the 
window by the sound of music. A procession was passing 
consisting of a splendid carriage with footmen and coachmen 
in liveries, preceded by a body of the Yeomen of the Guard 
and a band of music. In the carriage were two judges in 
gowns, and wearing grotesque powdered wigs. They were 
on their way to the castle where the courts were in session. 

Soon after I walked to the Castle, and entered the court- 
room. What a spectacle was here presented ! Not only 
were the judges on the bench in gowns and wigs, but a 
large concourse of solicitors and barristers were dressed in a 
similar way, only with still less grace ; for their gowns had 
the appearance of stiff and sombre bombazine, and their 
wigs were as rigid as if they had been made out of 
horse hair. I thought that if human ingenuity had been 
tasked, it could not have invented any thing more absurd and 
ridiculous. The effect of the costume upon the different 
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faces was in some instances amusing, in others horrific 
There was a short man with a round, jat, red, and jolly face, 
who looked as if, in sheer sport, he had transformed himself 
into his grandmother. A tall man with a long, lank, and 
dark visage, with exceedingly large and black eyes, had a 
spectral aspect that almost terrified me. It Wi^s the strangest 
group I ever looked upon. Even now it haunts my imagina- 
tion, like Rip Van Winkle's bowling companions in the 
valley of the CatskilL And yet, old custom made it all very 
proper to every one present but myself. Custom — custom — 
what a wonderful power there is in custom ! Let us take 
care not to laugh at eacl^ other, for the very reason that we 
all have something that may be laughed at 

On the left bank of the Tyne, ten miles from its mouth, 
and spread over three very considerable eminences, is situated 
the town of Newcastle, commonly called Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Famed in the wars of England and Scotland, in 
border story, and in the wars of King Charles and the par- 
liament, it is now the great capital of the coal mines and the 
coal trade. 

As you approach Newcastle you have evidence that 
cannot be mistaken of the extraordinary region where you 
have arrived. On either side you see lofty engine houses, 
and tall chimneys sending out clouds of black smoke into the 
sky. You hear creakings, groans, and whistlings, and all 
kinds of horrid sounds. Here are the mighty steam-engines 
which by pulleys, railways, and various contrivances, draw up 
the coal from the dark depths of six hundred and a thousand 
feet Here too are the enormous beams or whimsies^ ever 
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moving up and down and pumping out the water from the 
mines. As the baskets of coal are elevated, they are carried 
along and emptied into boats or rail wagons, and carried 
back again, by machinery. Then the train of wagons, 
when filled, are whirled away to the river, run out to the end 
of long piles, and then one wagon after another is let down 
to the hold of the vessel underneath, the bottom opened by 
removing a bolt, and the coal safely deposited ; then hoisted 
again and returned, and all by means of machinery. Thus 
nearly three millions of tons are removed year by year. 

This rapid consumption awakened fears, as it was calcu- 
lated that in two or three hundred years the whole bed would 
be exhausted. But the subsequent calculations of Bakeweli 
and Professor Buckland, have aflforded relief to many genera- 
tions to come. Now it appears that the coal beds of Wales 
and the Midland counties, although twenty millions of tons 
are removed annually, will not be exhausted in less than two 
thousand years. And yet two thousand years is a historical 
period that the mind can easily survey in the past, and 
therefore can look forward to in the future. But long before 
,the end of this period the scarcity would be felt, as labor 
becomes pressed into a narrower space, and into more difficult 



At length the time must come when the railroads of 
England must be abandoned, the manufactories closed, and 
the household fires put out, unless some new discoveries and 
inventions, some wonderful advance in the condition of the 
world now undreamt-of, come to the relief of future genera- 
tions. Or, must we receive this as another evidence that the 
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world we live in cannot be a permanent state, but is advan- 
cing to a solemn catastrophe ? 

As we entered Newcastle, one of the first objects which 
engaged our attention was the old donjon-keep built by Wil- 
liam Curthouse, the son of the Conqueror, square, massive, 
tall, and black as the chimney of a furnace. This we visited. 
The walls at the base are seventeen feet thick ; and at the 
second story, fourteen feet It has been put in good repair 
by the Antiquarian Society. It had, however, suffered but 
little from time, and appears as everlasting as the mountain 
rocks. The society have their rooms, and hold their sittings 
in the tower. They have collected here many curious anti- 
quities. 

From the lofty battlements we obtained a good view of 
the city ; or, rather a position for a good view ; for the atmos- 
phere was so smoky that the sun had shrunk into a small 
dim circle ; and the town, beneath, had more the appearance 
of straggling spectres of houses, than of the substantial well- 
built and even elegant streets which it cont^ns. 

The most elegant portion of the town is found in the 
very centre, and is a modem improvement effected by the 
genius and energy of one man« Old and narrow streets, and 
unsightly buildings, have been swept away, and in tiieir room 
have risen up as if by magic wide and magnificently built 
streets and squares. The improvements have been conducted 
on a s(jale of expenditure, with a freedom of design, and a 
regard to substantial and tasteful structure, which might lead 
a stranger to infer that some princely benefactor had been 
adorning the city ; and yet they have been managed with a . 
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foresight and wisdom that have made them a most profitable 
speculation. In our own city we have speculators and 
builders who make rapid and showy improvements ; but they 
are made only for the present — they are made to sell ; and 
the next generation will, perhaps, find no trace of them ; or 
find them irretrievably dilapidated, and requiring to be re- 
built 

The improvements in Newcastle are made for posterity. 
And, I confess that one great cause of the interest I feel in 
them, is that they illustrate what I conceive to be a most im- 
portant doctrine, namely, that those outlays of money will in 
the end be found to be most remunerative, which are de- 
signed to confer the most substantial and permanent benefits 
on the community ; and that, because, no man can be hostile 
or indifferent to them. And the apphcation of this doctrine 
to building, embraces not merely the strength of material 
and the solidity of structure, but likewise the form, or the 
style ci architecture. An individual intent on specula- 
tion merely, and desirous of reaping the largest gains on the 
smallest possible outlay, and in the shortest possible time, will 
do, as we often see done in our city : he will narrow the lots 
to increase the number of houses within a given space ; slight 
the parts which are hidden — the beams, and timbers, and 
walls ; give the mere appearance of solidity by stone fironts 
without depth ; cover up the imperfection of the woodwork 
with paint and gilding ; and conform to architectural design 
only so as to produce a showy effect. 

If the houses do not fall down before they are completed, 
and if they are quickly sold, they will answer the end of the 
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speculator. But whoever is compelled to hold the property, 
if not suflfering absolute loss, wiU find heavy. drawbacks upon 
it in the necessity of constant repairs, and the consequent 
gradual decrease in value. This is sometimes compensated for 
in the increase of the value of the lot But to this, there evident- 
ly must be a limit, and the style of improvement must come at 
length to be of the highest moment in determining the real and 
permanent value of property in any locality. The fate of these 
imperfect houses is manifest: not having been built with a 
due regard either to stability or to the principles of taste, 
they become more and more dilapidated in spite of patching 
and paint ; and losing all their young freshness, they become 
more and more pfiensive to the eye ; and sinking thus into a 
premature and graceless antiquity, they must be removed, 
too often, alas \ to make way for another experiment of the 
same kind. 

But where both stability and the principles of taste are 
conformed to, a property is created that will go down to poa* 
terity. That which is strongly built is not prone to M down ; 
and that which is beautiful, ever pleases, must always be in 
demand, and is preserved by common consent 

The speculators, therefore, would do well to consult the 
artists — ^the men who dream of beauty. God's world is 
made on principles of beauty as well as utiHty. That man 
will find himself at fiiult no less who violates the first, than if 
he violate the last Those works of man have been the most 
permanent which have clothed material strength vnth beauti- 
ful form. 

Now the improvements in Newcastle have been made on 
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this just principle. In this case, the speculator, as he would 
be called in common parlance, has had his dream of beauty, 
and a capacity of architectural design, as well as a foresight 
of pecuniary results. 

Mr. Grainger, the author of these improvements, is the 
son of a porter on the quay. . After his father's death, his 
mother supported herself by stockmending and clear starch- 
ing. The son received the mere rudiments of education at a 
charity school, and was then apprenticed to a carpenter and 
builder. Without the usual education of an architect, with- 
out any observations beyond his native town, except what a 
trip to Edinburgh and Dublin afforded him, he, by the force of 
native genius alone, advanced beyond the mere builder to an 
accomplished artist In addition to this, he displayed an 
energy and integrity, and a regard to the public good, which 
secured to him, in the fullest measure, the confidence of his 
townsmen. 

The scale of his operations may be judged of by a sum- 
mary of five years' work, from 1834 to 1839, given by Miss 
Martineau in the Penny Magazine for 1840. " The old prop- 
erty removed consisted of two theatres, the late butcher 
market, Anderson Place, one large inn, eight public houses, 
eighty private houses, and a great number of workshops and 
private buildings. 

The site of the improvements cost . . £145,937 
Workmen's wages and materials, . . 499,753 

Total, . . £646,690 
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Out of this have arisen the following : — ^nine new streets, 
extending collectively one mile 289 yards ; the new market, 
the central exchange, new theatre, new dispensary, music hall, 
lecture room, two chapels, incorporated company's hall, two 
auction marts, ten inns, twelve public houses, forty private 
houses, and 325 houses with shops. 

Annual rent of occupied houses and shops, £17,416 
When fully occupied, it will be . . . . 40,000 
Value of property, 800,000 

This with former new erections, amounts to £995,000. 
Thus nearly a million has been added to the value of the town 
by one man in five years, confining the estimate to the narrow- 
est pecuniary consideration of the case. 

The value of other property in the town has risen, and is 
rising. The common complaint of the place is, that there are 
DO houses to be had. The other architects and builders of 
Newcastle have more to do, the more Mr. Grainger does. 
The importation of Baltic timber has become considerable. 
Two thousand workmen at a time have been employed by Mr. 
Grainger alone, and the presence of their prosperous femilies 
is, in every way, an advantage to the town ; the population of 
which is, at this time, increasing at the rate of 1,500 a year. 
It would be thought on the continent, a great credit to a state 
to have done in the same period, what we now witness at the 
hands of this charity boy." 

All these new streets are built in the Grecian style, of 
solid stone, and have a most imposing eflfect. 

The day was spent in rambling about the town. Had 
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time allowed, I should have paid a visit to the lower re^ODS — 
the coal mines. This subterranean excursion I was compelled 
to reserve for some other occasion. 

On returning to the hotel, I asked a few questions of the 
waiter who served up our dinner respecting the trains which 
were to leave on the next morning. The reply was, * I don't 
know, sir, I will call Boots.' I found universally that Mr. 
Boots, who besides taking care of the boots proper was also 
the porter, was the only authority respecting the trains. The 
waiter attended to his own business, and did not appear to 
know any thing beyond that. General curiosity, and the ca- 
pacity of giving information on all subjects, distinguish the 
Yankee. The English plod, on each one in a beaten track. 
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Entrance into Scotland. 

/irjifiu train from Newcastle to Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
passes within a few miles of Alnwick and Warkworth — 
the celebrated castle of the Percys. Connected with the last is 
the beautiful hermitage of Warkworth. 

I have already remarked that a limited time compelled 
us to calculate with exactness the different parts of our route. 
We were out on a summer excursion, taking our first taste of 
Europe, with the expectation at some future day of making a 
more deliberate and thorough tour. Indeed, an entire sum- 
mer ought to be devoted to England and Wales and Scot- 
land, la this land of the Percys alone, many days might be 
spent in tiie most delightful excursions ; and they ought to 
be excursions on foot And so, with what we had before us, 
and the necessity of keeping time with the Rotterdam steam- 
er, we were constrained to pass by Alnwick. 
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Every spot here is full of associations with history and 
border tales. The names of the Percy and the Douglas are 
title-pages of histories ; and their very sounds seem like the 
blast of a trumpet 

Unless when the eye lights upon the ruins of some old 
castle, one cannot realize the bloody scenes that have been 
here enacted. But these hoary chroniclers tell the tale. Now 
the open country, rich in cultivation, shows only the arts of 
peace. 

The change in the appearance of men and things is not 
greater than the change in prevailing ideas and character. 
What a stem race once hved here! War and bloody raids 
were then the most noble employments ; and booty won by 
the strong arm was more valued than the products of honest 
labor in the field, or the gains of peaceful trade. Even fair 
ladies looked upon bloody deeds as knightly pastime, and be- 
stowed their favors in proportion to the display of what was 
then called noble prowess, but what we would now call fero- 
cious bloodshed. And yet it must be confessed that the ideas 
under which those knightly barbarities were perpetrated — 
ideas of courage, bravery, endurance, highmindedness, and 
loyalty, made them widely different from base cruelty and 
ferocity, and gave them a gloiy and a grace, the influence of 
which we are still alive to. 

There was often, too, a pathos and tenderness thrown 
around them which represent the actors as men, who, with 
generous affections, were unavoidably the victims of magnam- 
mous but mistaken sentiments. 

The old ballad of "Chevy Chase," or the " Hunting at 
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the Cheviot,'' of v^hich Sir Philip Sidney has remarked, " I 
never heard the old song of the Percy and Douglas, that I 
found not my heart more moved than with a trumpet," — 
affords an illustration of this. 

The fight has been carried on vnth sore slaughter. At 
length Percy and Douglas meet 

They fought until they both did 8w«at, 

With swords of tempered steel ; 
Until the blood, like drops of ndn. 

They trickling down did feeL 

Yield thee, Lord Percy, Douglas sidd, 

In faith I will thee bring 
Where thou shalt high advanced be, 

By James our Scottish king. 

Thy ransom I will freely give. 

And thus report of thee ; 
Thou art the most courageous knight 

That ever I did see. 

Np, Douglas, quoth Earl Percy then, 

Thy proffer I do scorn ; 
I will not yield to any Scot 

That ever yet was bom. 

.With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow, 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow : 

Who never spoke more words than these : 

Fight on, my merry men all ; 
For why ? my life is at an end : 

Lord Percy sees my fall. 
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Then leaving life, Earl Percy took 

The dead man by the hand : 
And said, Earl Douglas, for thy life 

Would I had lost my hand I 

Christ I my very heart doth bleed 

"With sorrow for thy sake : 
For sure a more redoubted knight 

Mischance could never take. 

Here is no malice or anger, but generous heroism. Then 
Percy is slain by Mountgomery, and the latter by an archer ; 
and many noble and brave are slain. 

Of twenty hundred Scottish spears 
Scarce fifty-five did fly. 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen 

Went home but fifty-three ; 
The rest were sltdn in Chevy Chase, 

Under the green-wood tree. 

The fight did last from break of day 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rung the evening bell 

The battle scarce was done. 

And then follows, the next day, the melancholy procession 
of the widows to fetch away and bewail their dead. 

Next day did many widows come, 

Their husbands to bewail. 
They washed their wounds in brinish tears. 

But all would not prevail. 
VOL. I. 9* 
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Their bodiesi bathed in purple gore, 

They bore with them away ; 
They kissed them dead, a thousand times, 

Ere they were clad in clay. 

The scene of the tradition of Sir Bertram of Bothal Oaa- 
tle, is laid at Ahiwick and Warkworth. Sir Bertram became 
the hermit who scooped out the hermitage from the rocks, 
with the tomb and eflSgy. Dr. Percy, himself of the race of 
the Percys, has given the tradition with exquisite grace and 
pathos in his ballad of " The Hermit of Warkworth." It is a 
faithful picture of the border age. 

Sir Bertram is in love with the beautiful Isabel Widdring- 
ton, the daughter of the neighboring lord of Widdrington , 
Castle. 

There is a high feast day at Alnwick Castle, where Sir 
Bertram with many knights is present The bower woman 
of Lady Isabel enters where the knights are assembled, and, 
in the presence of all, presents to Sir Bertram in the name c^ 
her mistress a helmet wrought of steel and gold, accompa- 
nied with the message, that if he would win her hand he 
must prove his love by wearing that helmet in some bold 
encounter. Sir Bertram receives the helmet with ecstatic 
delight, and the knights around shout their plaudits. 

Then Earl Percy appoints the day for an expedition, of 
course, into the Scottish border. 

The knights assembled on the hills, — 

A thousand horse and more ; 
Brave Widdrington, though sunk in years, 

The Percy standard bore. 
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Tweed's limpid current soon they pass, 

And range the borders round : 
Down the green slopes of Teviotdale 

Thdr bngle-homs resound. 

^e Douglas is aroused, and comes forth with a thousand 
men on his part, to meet them. A chosen body of the Soots 
advance before the rest, when Percy addresses Bertram : 

** Now, Bertram, prove thy lady's heJm.— 
Attack yon forward band : 
Dead or alive, I'll rescue thee, 
Or perish by their hand." 

Young Bertram bowed, with glad assent. 

And spurred his eager steed ; 
And calling on his lady's name. 

Bushed folrth with whirlwind speed. 

By his furious onset he does terrible execution in the 
ranks of the enemy, slaying ^^ many a tall and comely knighf 
At length his shield and the '^ beauteous helm, his lady's 
gift," are both cut through, and he is stretched upon the 
j^ain. Then Percy and his knights rush in to the rescue, and 
the field is covered with the slain. The Scots, after showing 
wondrous deeds of valor, are compelled to leave the field; 
and Bertram is carried on the shoulders of the knights to the 
castle of Wark, a fortress situated on the south bank of the 
Tweed, and belonging to the English. 

When the fair Isabella hears of the condition of her knight, 
she is distracted and filled with remorse : 
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*< Alas ! I have slidn the comeliest knight, 
All through my folly and pride." 

Then she determines to go and nurse him, and, accord- 
ingly, mounts her milk-white steed, attended by two tall yeo- 
men. On the way near the Cheviot hills, she is met by a 
Scottish chief whose hand she had refused, and carried away 
to a castle in the highlands. Bertram recovers and goes to 
Widdrington Castle to see his lady, when he learns that she 
had left six days before for Wark. All are in consternation ; 
she is gone, but no trace can be found of her. 

Bertram and his brother now disguise themselves and set 
out different ways to seek for her. Bertram, in the garb of a 
minstrel, meets one day with a pilgrim from whom he hears 
of a lady shut up in a castle in a lonely glen beyond the hills. 
He- finds her out, but while he is meditating a rescue, one 
night by the moonlight, he sees her descending a ladder of 
ropes, assisted by a youth to whom she seems to commit her- 
self with confidence and affection, and with whom she flies. 
Fired vnth jealousy, Bertram pursues and overtakes them : a 
conflict ensues in which he overcomes and slays his antago- 
nist, which turns out to be his own brother, who had just res- 
cued his lady in liis behalf. Isabel recognizes Bertram near 
the termination of the conflict, and in endeavoring to prevent 
him from piercing his brother, is herself mortally wounded. 
What a tragic catastrophe ! 

" Ah I when I heard my brother's name, 
And saw my lady bleed, 
I raved, I wept, I cursed my arm, 
That wrought the &tal deed I 
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** In vain I clasped her to my breast, 
And dosed the ghastly wound ; 
In vain I pressed his bleeding corpse 
And raised it from the ground.'^ 

In Tnld despair he is about to kill himself, when he is 
taken prisoner by people from the castle and lodged in a dun- 
geon. Percy obtains his release. He renounces the world 
and becomes a lonely anchorite. 

" This sweet, sequestered vale I chose, 
These rocks, and hanging grove ; 
For oft beside this murmuring stream 
My love was wont to rove. 

" My noble friend approved my choice ; 
This blessed retreat he gave : 
And here I carved her beauteous form. 
And scooped this holy cave. 

** Full fifty winters, all forlorn, 
My life I've lingered here ; 
And daily o'er this sculptured saint 
I drop the pensive tear." 

41 

In the principal apartment of the Hermitage is stiU to be 
seen a cenotaph with a recumbent female figure, having the 
hands clasped in the attitude of prayer. 

After passing Alnwick, the North Sea comes in sight. 
In succession, we got a view of the ruins of Dunstanburgh 
Castle, erected in 1315 by the Earl of Lancaster, and de- 
stroyed during the wars of the Roses ; of Harwick, the seat of 
Earl Grey, situated about a mile &om the sea ; and of 6am- 
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borough Castle, standing upon a rock which rises one hundred 
and fiAy feet above the sea. Opposite to the castle, the Fam 
Isles are seen dottmg the water. 

Near Berwick is Lindisfame, or the Holy Island, with the 
ruins of a monastery* 

And now we come to the mouth of the Tweed, and right 
opposite and near the ocean is the old town of Berwick, its 
houses apparently crowded together upoQ the hill-side. 

Berwick has only nine or ten thousand inhabitants, and is 
no longer a place of great importance. But what images of 
the past gather around it ! It was to England and Scotland 
what Calais was to England and Prance — the grand point of 
attack, the centre of a thousand bloody conflicts. 

From the reign of Alexander L of Scotland in the twelfth 
century down to James L of England, it has been taken and 
retaken by the Scots and the English alternately, and plun- 
dered by both. Originally belonging to Scotland, it first 
became subject to the English when William the lion of 
Scotland crossed the border to assist Eichard, afterwards 
Richard L, and his brothers, against King Henry their father. 
William was taken prisoner ; and was subsequently released 
by the English king only on condition of placing his whole 
kingdom in feudal tenure to the crown of England, and siuv 
rendering Berwick and other strongholds. From this time 
until the union of the crowns in King James, the claim was 
never remitted on the part of England, nor tamely yielded 
^y the Scots. Hence, from century to century unceasing 
war, with bloodshed and rapine. 

King John, fleeing before Alexander II., set Berwick on 
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fire to impede the purauer. Edward L having at Berwick 
crowned John Baliol king of Scotland as his own vassal, re- 
turned a few years afterwards to punish his defection. He 
took the city by storm, and put 8,000 of the inhabitants to 
the sword, respecting neither age nor sex, nor the sacredness 
of the churches in which they took shelter. It is reported 
that of soldiers and private persons in and about the city 
60,000 were slain; and that for two days such torrents of 
blood poured down the streets that the mills were set agoing 
by the accumulated flood. 

Wallace retook the city ; but his own mangled limbs were 
afterwards exposed by Edward on the bridge of the Tweed. 

Edward IT. had been again and again repulsed by the 
heroic Bruce, and sufiered the shameful and bloody defeat of 
Bannockburn. Edward HI., his successor, revenged the dis- 
grace by the victory at Halidon Hill, near Berwick. 

Sir Walter Scott has made this the subject of a drama. 
In this drama, however, the battle itself becomes of minor 
interest to the reconciliation of the aged Swinton and the 
young Gordon, and their death side by side while leading the 
unsupported vanguard. 

The English were posted on the hill, where the Scots 
rashly attacked them, exposing themselves as fair marks to 
the English archers. The consequence was a bloody defeat, 
and Edward again entered Berwick. 

Before the battle, Edward perpetrated an atrocity for 
which nothing can atone. Sir Alexander Seton, the Deputy- ^ 
Governor of Berwick, had given his eldest son as a hostage 
into his hands for the fulfilment of a treaty of capitulation 
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which was to take place if the town were not relieved before 
a given time. The youngest son of Seton at the same time 
was a prisoner in the English camp. Edward, in order to 
hasten the reduction of Berwick before the approach of the 
Scottish army, which then lay before Bamborough Castle, 
sent to the Deputy-Governor to demand an immediate sur- 
render, in violation of the treaty he had just made, threaten- 
ing, if the surrender were not made, to hang up the two 
brothers in front of the ramparts. Seton remonstrated, but 
in vain ; and the gibbet was erected in full view. The ago- 
nized father was about to yield, when the mother witli Spartan 
firmness drew him from the horrid scene, sustaining his failing 
virtue with heroic exhortations. The unrelenting monster 
Kung them upon the ^bbet ! 

As I stood before Berwick on the southern side of the 
Tweed, where a modem bridge occupies the place of the 
ancient one on which the remains of Wallace were dishon- 
ored, and gazed on the town, the river, and tjie localities so 
lamed in stoiy, my imagination collected again the embattied 
hosts of Scots and English, the beleaguered city showing 
armed men and bannens on the walls, and the eager ass^ants 
without pressing forward to the assault. Halidon Hill again 
was covered with the rush and tumult of battle, and the 
maddened war-cries filled the air. But the next moment the 
shrill whistie of an approaching train dissolved the vision; and 
instead of knights rushing to the conflict, the engine came on 
^ puffing out steam and smoke. 

It may appear remarkable that a town so unfortunately 
situated as Berwick, and where the inhabitants were doomed 
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to be sujfferers whatever might be the fate of battle, should 
nevertheless find men and women willing to remain there, 
and to call it home. But we cannot judge of that iron age 
by our own ideas and feelings. The adventures and perils of 
war had a charm for all ; and probably those very circum- 
stances which to us would make it a spot of all others to be 
avoided, in that age gave it only a stronger attraction. Be- 
sides, Berwick was for a long time important for its trade ; 
and a company of Flemings were induced to settle there. 
The union of the warhke spirit with peaceful occupations was 
exemphfied in the case of thirty of these at the time Edward 
L sacked the city. There was a building called the Bed Hall 
which they occupied under the tenure of defending it to the 
last extremity against the king of England. Faithful to this 
tenure, they resisted the attacks of the soldieiy, until the 
house was set on fire, and they were all consumed with it ; — 
an act of fidelity characteristic of their nation, and a stem 
valor which rivalled even that of the Spartans. It is probable 
that this story suggested to Sir Walter Scott the finely-drawn 
character of Wilkin Flamock in "The Betrothed." "I am 
castellane in this house," said Wilkin, " by command of its 
lord ; and what I hold for the advantage of my service, that 
will I do." 

From Berwick we took the train for Melrose. Our route 
lay through the ancient marches — marks or boundaries — 
with the Cheviot hills on the left and the Lammermuir on 
the right beyond the Tweed. But the scenes of Border .war- 
fare are no longer an uncultivated waste ; and were it not f<^ 
such ruins as those of Norham Castle, the beautiful and 
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richly cultivated fields would banish all dreams of a barbarous 
age. Perhaps I ought not to say this while the Cheviots are 
in sight, where the echoes of Chevy Chase and Otterboume 
must for ever linger. 

Mountains, hills, and rivers, never change. They are 
historic monuments which survive the march of improvement 
And thus, however httle calculated the fedr, open country was 
tx> revive the recollections of the Borders, the Cheviots and 
the Tweed were startling objects, and I could not look upon 
them without emotion. 

Some six miles above Berwick, on the southern bank ci 
the Tweed, and on a bluff-like eminence, stands Norham 
Castle, celebrated in the wars between England and Scotland; 
but better known to most readers from Scott's description in 
" Marmion." 

It was here that I began to feel that I was getting into 
the charmed circle of the "Wizard of the North." There 
was the very castle of which he had written : 

"Bay set on Norham'a castled steep, 
And Tweed's feir river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot's mountains lone ; 
The battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The loop-hole grates where captives weep. 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 

In yellow lustre shone. 
The warriors on the turrets high, 
Moving athwart the evening sky, 

Seemed forms of giant height ; 
Their armor, as it caught the rays, 
Flashed back again the western blaze, 

In lines of dazjjing light. 
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St. George^B banner, broad and gay, 
Now £ftded, as the fading ray 

Less bright, and less, was flung ; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the donjon tower, 

So heavily it bung. 
The scouts had parted on their search. 

The castle gates were barred ; 
Above the gloomy portal arch. 
Timing his footsteps to a march. 

The warder kept his guard. 
Low humming, as he passed along, 
Some ancient Border-gathering song." 

The old doDJon keep still rears its stem walls, and takes a 
** yellow lustre" from the setting sun, but all too ruinous for 
warriors or any one else to move along the turrets. No 
banner shall float there again ; nor warder more shall hum 
the border song upon his guard. How changed is the world I 
There is no conceivable cycle of humanity that can bring 
back Norham CastJe and Marmion. But let these old ruins 
stand. Such spots are sacred. They are the tombs of chi- 
valry. Past ages are buried there, and these blackened piles 
of stone are their monuments. 

Leaving Norham Castle, we pass the ruins of Wark Castle, 
and several fine country-seats. Arriving at Kelso, we left the 
station, and crossed on the bridge over to the north side of 
the Tweed, where the town stands. 

The bridge is a little below the confluence of the Teviot 
and the Tweed. The view from the bridge is very beautiful, 
embracing ihe town, with the niins of the old Abbey, the 
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ruins of Roxburgh Castle, the picturesque banks of the river 
above and below, and in Ihe distance the Eildon hills. The 
town itself is neat, and contains some fine modern dwellings. 
There are to be seen also some of the old houses vrith their 
gables to the street 

We drove out to Fleuis Castle, the seat of the Duke of 
Roxburgh. The mansion is built of stone, is quite extensive, 
and has an air of substantial grandeur. The park contains a 
thickly wooded forest, and a close for deer. 

Leaving Keko in the afternoon, we reached Melrose be- 
fore sunset Here we put up at Thompson's hotel, a very 
neat, quiet, and comfortable house, kept expressly for the 
accommodation of visitors. 

The days in Scotland at midsummer are of course very 
long, and at 9 o'clock we could still see to read. After tea, 
I took a stroll through the ruins of Melrose Abbey. Scott's 
poems had formed a part of the favorite reading of my earhest 
reading days. Whatever may be the judgment which a ma- 
turer and severer taste may pronounce upon these produc- 
tions, it is certain that in our young and romantic life we find 
in them nothing but delight and fascination. And even a 
ripened critical judgment must acknowledge that they have 
been thrown into the shade by the splendor of the Waveriey 
novels rather than fix)m any other cause. They possess a 
unique character, occupying a region somewhere between the 
ballad and the epic, but more nearly allied to the former than 
to the latter. Perhaps we ought to class them with the 
novels, having only the peculiarity of being written in verse 
instead of prose. With the exception of " The Lay of the 
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Last Minstrel," which is strictly a ballad more extended, more 
developed, and composed in a style of versification more 
varied, elevated, and finished, than usually belongs to that 
species of poetry, the poems of Scott might have been written 
in prose. Who can doubt that " Marmion," " The Lord of 
the Isles," and " The Lady of the Lake," might have been 
made into enchanting novels as well as enchanting poems ? 
It is true also that some of the novels might have been thrown 
into the form of poems : " Ivanhoe," and " The Tales of the 
CrusadeiB," are of this description. A poem — a creation of 
the imagination, as the word truly signifies — may be written 
in prose, or it may have superadded the melody of verse. 

On the table in our parlor at the hotel there were lying 
some volumes of the original quarto edition of Scott's poems; 
and among the rest, " The Lay of the Last Minstrel." I 
opened it, and read : 

**If thou wooldst see &ir Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light's uncertdn shower 
Streams on the ruined central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately. 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory; 
When silver edges the imagery. 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave, 
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Then go— but go alone the while — 
Then view St. David's rained pile ; 
And home retaining, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and Mr V 

Th^^ 'was no bright moon, but there was a soft summer 
twilight, and so I rose and took a stroU, as I have said, 
through the old ruins. Beautiful, melancholy ruins, never to 
be forgotten ! How often had I read the description of the 
poet and imagmed the scene, and now it was all around me — 
I was really in Melrose Abbey ! Broken arches, shafted oriel, 
rumed tower, buttresses and imagery, and the sound of the 
distant Tweed, all were there. I walked through the cloisters 
and read the scrolls of the dead, I stood in the nave, I paced 
the transept from end to end, I gazed at the pillars and arches 
with their wonderfully delicate carving : 

"Spreading herbs, and flowerets bright. 
Glistened with the dew of night ; 
Nor herb nor floweret glistened there, 
Bat was carved in the cloister arches as flur.'' 

Then I walked into the chancel, where in one comer is the 
reputed grave of Michael Scott, covered with 

" the broad flagstone, 
Which the bloody cross was traced upon ;" 

whence William of Deloraine took the ** Book of Might" 

The tales of the poet, drawn as they are from traditions 
and legends embraced by popular belief and associated with 
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places and objects which our eyes now behold, impress us like 
verified histories, yea more strongly, because they are mingled 
with the supernatural. At one moment, the objects around 
me recalled the legend as a true story ; and the next, the ob« 
jects took their hue from the legend, and becanae shadowy 
and mysterious. There was a heap of stones in the nave in 
the line of the transepts ; and one of them ofiering a conveni- 
ent seat, I sat down upon it And now my eye was fixed 
upon the great eastern window. How light, elegant, and 
graceful! It is impossible to conceive of any thing more 
beautiful in Gothic architecture. It is stiU quite perfect, 
wanting only the stained glass. Here again the description 
of the poet answers to the reality : 

^*The moon on the east oriel shone 
Throngh slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy's hand 
'Twixt poplars straight the osier wand, 
In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow-wreaths to stone,'' 

Lost in admiration, and in many strange thoughts, I 
scarcely heeded the young man who had opened the gate for 
me, and who was following me about Now, however, he 
spoke some words that made me start "" You are sitting,'^ 
said he, "just on the stone where Sir Walter used to sit 
when he came here to look at the old Abbey. This stone 
and the one on the other side of the heap were his seats. 
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And here his dog stood beside Kim just as he is represented 
in the picture." I rose up and looked at the stone, and then 
I sat down again and looked at the window ; and I fiincied 
that sitting in the poet's seat, I saw with more of the poet's 
eye. 
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A Day in Melrose^ Ahhottsford^ 
and Dryhurgh. 

^rp^ village of Melrose contams about a thousand inhab- 
itants, consisting chiefly of shopkeepers, mechanics, and 
laborers. It has quite an air of antiquity, most of the houses 
having been built in Catholic times. The ruins of the Abbey, 
which are close to the village, are of themselves sufficient to 
give it this fur. 

Immediately around the village, and in eveiy direction 
through the country, are many tasteful mansions, some built 
in the cottage, and some in a more imposing style. 

How many beautiful rural places there are in Eng- 
land and Scotland, to v^hich men of literature and leisure can 
retire — where neighborhoods of cultivation and elegance are 
formed — where all the charms of a country life are united 
with intellectual refinement and good breeding I 
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In onr own country such rural places are rare. In the 
vicinity of New-York, for example, there are places which 
might be cultivated into the most charming retreats; but 
which under the chimeras of speculation, instead of the ideas 
of beauty and refinement, are made to lose sunny hill, quiet 
valley, scattered trees, and warbling brook, by a levelling 
down and filling up process, by narrow streets which accord- 
ing to the season are mud or dust, by a division into city lots, 
and by rows of shell-like houses concealing their defects and 
putting on a meretricious finery by means of paint One of 
two things must ensue : if these places are destined to become 
a part of the city proper, or to swell into thickly populated * 
towns, they will soon have to be rebuilt : if they turn out a 
futile speculation — unable to recover the natural beauty which 
they have lost, they will become the dilapidated and shabby 
residences of the refuse of the population. The beauty of 
nature is a silent call to man to cultivate his own higher 
tastes. It is a kind of impiety to mar, deform, and destroy, 
what Gk)d has made beautiful to our hand. In the natural 
form of the landscape a law is indicated which should govern 
our improvements. Even in the building of cities this should 
not be disregarded, as Athens did not level her acropolis, nor 
Home her seven hills. But whatever may be allowed to the 
necessities of a large town, the beautiful country around 
demands to be respected. 

" Move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart ; with a gentle hand 
Touch — ^for there is a spirit in the woods." 
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The end of our being is not answered in making money. 
Money is but a means to an end. Among the highest enjoy- 
ments which money can procure us, are tiiose which are found 
in the arts of beauty. Let then the beauty, which is, remain. 
Let us create as much more as we can. And as a principle 
of political economy, let us never forget, that beauty is a kw 
of permanency: what it creates can never become obsolete, 
must always please, finds a security in the universal heart of 
man ; and even in ruins, like Melrose Abbey, will be cherished 
while time suffers one stone to remain upon another. 

The day which we devoted to Mebxjse, Abbottsford and 
Dryburgh, turned out happily one of the brightest and sweet- 
est summer days — such a day, I think, as is not frequent in 
this climate. First, we walked to the Abbey, where we or- 
dered our carriage to meet us. Old John Scott, a retainer of 
the Duke of Buccleugh, opened the gate for us and accompa- 
nied us among the ruins. The Duke had made him keeper 
of the Abbey — a post, which irom the number of visitors, 
must yield him considerable emoluments. He is a Presby- 
terian of a branch of the Church who call themselves United 
Presbyterians, as he told me — a genuine Scotsman with the 
broadest possible accent, full of shrewd sense, well informed 
in theology, and with a constant run of conversation that re- 
minded me of Andrew Fairservice in Rob Roy. 

In visiting the ruins again with the morning sun upon 
them, and casting long shadows upon the green grass, I could 
not yield to the sentiment which I have quoted in the prece- 
ding chapter — that, 
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— " the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, bat to float, the rains gray.^ 

On the contrary, the old Abbey put on another aspect rf 
beauty, like old age beaming with hoUday smiles. We now 
had an opportunity of examining minutely the exquisitely 
dehcate chiselling of a variety of flowers native to the locality* 
In lightness and grace they copy nature, and want only color 
and fragrance. They are almost as fine as an engraving. 
The chiselling has actually perforated the stone, and hung the 
leaves and petals on the capitals of the pillars, and on the key 
stones of the arches. Many finely-wrought figures are also 
preserved on one side of the exterior. The walls of the nave^ 
choir, and transept are still standing, and a part of the central 
tower. There are also traces of the cloisters, and of the mo- 
nastic buildings. The building is not one of very great mag- 
nitude, the extreme length being two hundred and fifly-eight 
feet, the extreme breadth seventy*nine feet, and the length 
of the transept one hundred and thirty feet But the propor- 
tions are perfect. Although in ruins, the beauty and majesty 
of the whole strike the eye forcibly. Enough is left to aid 
the imagination to form a conception of what it must have 
been ere the hand of violence was laid upon it "We respect 
the principles of the men who overthrew the monastic institu' 
tions, but we regret the ruthlessness which could not spare - 
such a work of art 

Melrose Abbey was founded by David I. in 1137. Diy- 
burgh Abbey, a few miles distant, was founded by the same 
monarch in 1150. The monks in connection with these two 
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abbeys became possessed of the richest lands in the valley of 
the Tweed. If by their religious offices they endeavored to 
open the gates of heaven to the people, they certainly did not 
neglect to secure a goodly portion of the earth for them- 
selves. 

From Melrose we di'ove to Abbottsford, about three miles 
distant The country possesses striking features, and is well 
cultivated. The lands bordering the Tweed are rich, but the 
floil of the uplands appears light, and can be only moderately 
productive. 

I had been looking out upon the Eild<Hi bilk ever and anon 
from the time I entered Melrose ; and now again as we drove 
along, they held my eyes by a sort of fascination. They rise 
up strangely—three conically shaped hills, the highest thirteen 
hundred feet high, bare to the top, covered with a soft mos^^ 
like verdure, and girdled far up by a stripe of reddish soil. 

Associated with them are a thousand stories and legends 
of the olden time. Their present form is attributed to magic 
In a note to tiie " Lay of the Last Minstrel," the legend is thus 
told : — ^'^ Michael Scott was, once upon a time, much embarrass- 
ed by a spirit, for whom he was under the necessity of find- 
ing constant employment He commanded him to build a 
cauld or dam-head across the Tweed at Kelso ; it was accom- 
plished in one night, and still does honor to the infernal 
iffchitect Michael next ordered, that Eildon hill, which was 
then a uniform cone, should be divided into three. Another 
night was sufficient to part its summit into the three pictu- 
rescjue peaks which it now bears. At length the enchanter 
conquered this indefatigable demon, by employing him in 
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tihe hopeless and endless task of making ropes out of sea 
sand." 

The Ettrick Shepherd has very graphically described the 
prospect from these remarkable hills, and may well be quoted 
here, for the shepherd himself was in his way a phenomenon 
as strange and picturesque as the hills themselveB. 

" Three cails with one consent 
To the green cone of Eildon went — 
A hill for weirdly deeds renowned, 
With ancient camp of Boman crowned ; 
And noted for its glorions view — 
From Lammerlaw to Cheviot \Ane ; 
And from the Liddel's mountains green. 
To cliffs that frown round dark Loch Skene ; 
With vales between, all dappled over 
With &rms, with fields, and greenwood cover ; 
With many a tower of feudal glory, 
And many a fane in ruins hoary ; 
With many a stream of classic name. 
And many a field of warlike fame ; 
With frowning fell, and forest river. 
And Abbottsford renowned for ever, 
Eildon, I have often sped 
To many a mountain's lofty head. 
But such a scene as seen from thee. 
Mine eyes again shall never see I" 

We came upon Abbottsford suddenly, for it was hidden 
from our view by a thick mass of foliage. Visitors were not 
allowed to drive round to the grand entrance, but stopping in 
the road above the mansion, passed into the grounds by a rustic 
gate, and descending from the garden side entered the court- 
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yard by a postern. In the walls of the court-yard are insertr 
ed at random, stones collected from various old buildings, 
some with figures canned upon them, some with armorial 
bearings, and some with inscriptions. 

The strange medley of a building which now presented 
itself to us, has been often described. It is a sort of fancy 
work, and conforms to no style of architecture. It is original 
in the veiy confusion which prevails, and the eflfect to my eye 
was veiy pleasing. In conformity with his taste, his studies, 
and his occupation, Scott designed to erect a building which 
in its very structure should be a collection of antiquities. 
Hence, the projecting porch which forms the main entrance 
is copied from Linlithgow Palace ; the door of the old Tol- 
booth of Edinburgh with its inscription and date is placed 
half way up the wall, without being used as an entrance ; a 
doorway at the west end is built of the stones which formed 
the portal of the Tolbooth ; a stone with a rude carving of a 
sword and an inscription is placed in the east side ; a stone 
fountain which formerly stood upon the cross of Edinburgh 
is placed in front of the western part of the mansion ; the 
panelling of the hall is in the main composed of the carved 
wainscot from the Palace of Dumfermline ; and many rich 
carvings in the hall, as well as in other parts of the house, are 
copied from Melrose Abbey and Roslyn Castle. The house 
is about one hundred and fifty feet long, and has really a 
stately without an ambitious effect. 

The hall is filled with curiosities, chiefly warlike. The 
ceiling is painted with the armorial bearings of Scott's ances- 
tors, and the escutcheons of other families. At the east end 
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of the hall a door opens into the study. Here are shelves 
with books for immediate use, arranged above and below a 
galleiy running along the wall and leading to the door of his 
dressing-room. Here is the writing-table and the arm-chair, 
where he sat and wrote. In a case just by, are preserved the 
country dress which he last wore. I felt oppressed with sad- 
ness as I stood gazing at these memorials. All must die — 
all must die. It comes to this at last The man of gemus 
no less than the most insignificant creature. There is no 
escape — ^we must go and leave the nest empty behind us. 

" He that hath found some nedg'd bird's ne&t may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown ; 
But what f{ur dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown." 

From the study a door leads into the library. This, as it 
should be, is the largest and most elegant room in the house, 
and contains from fifteen to twenty thousand volumes of 
general literature. The collection of books on Scottish his- 
tory, antiquities, and legends, is very complete and curious. 
.There is a likeness over the mantel-piece of Sir Walter's 
eldest son. A bust of himself, by Chantrey, placed there 
since his death, a bust of Shakspeare copied from one at 
Stratford, and a silver urn presented by Lord Byron, arrest 
the eye of every one. 

The windows look jout upon the Tweed. Between the 
house and the river is a.-fihe sloping lawn. Beyond the river 
the country rises into undulating and cultivated hiUs. 

At the west end of the library you enter the drawing- 
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room, which is furnished with ebony chairs presented by 
George IV. The next room in succession is the armory, filled 
with a very curious collection of arms of different ages and 
nations. A pistol of Claverhouse, and a musket of Rob Roy, 
bearing his initials, were two of the most appropriate. Then 
follows the dining-room, filled with family and other pictures. 
A small parlor containing a fine collection of drawings termi- 
nates the suit of apartments. We again entered the hall 
and were ushered out The individual who waits on visiters 
is a jaunty housekeeper with ail a housekeeper's importance, 
and who, if you do not make a firm resistance, will hurry you 
through the apartments. Perhaps she ought to be excused, 
for her duty is to her like a perpetual repetition of the al- 
phabet 

The estate of Abbottsford contains two thousand acres. 
Sir Walter found it bare and unsightly, but it was to him a 
charmed region. Although generally of a light soil, he has 
made it valuable as well as beautiful, by a judicious planting 
of trees which are now well grown, and if properly managed 
must in time jdeld a very considerable income. 

At the death of the second Sir Walter the title became 
extinct, and the property passed into the hands of Lockhart, 
the grandson of the poet The mortgages had been paid off 
by the sale of his works, when the grandson, as I was in- 
formed, who belongs to the Queen's Life Guards, again en- 
cumbered it ; and it has now passed into the hands of Mr. 
Hope, a broker of London, who married a sister of young 
Lockhart. 

Abbottsford impressed me as a very proper, and not an 
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ambitious residence of the great novelist It was entirrfy 
adapted to his own tastes, and must be a roost incongruous 
residence for a London banker, or for any one but a poet or a 
man of letters. 

From Abbottsford we returned to Melrose, and thence 
drove to Dryburgh. The road wound along the base of the 
Eildon hills, which were on our right ; while the valley of the 
Tweed on the left presented scenes of rural beauty and qui- 
etude, which the mind ever delights to dwell upon. We at 
length descended from the main land by a shady lane to the 
Tweed itself, which we forded. This was easily accomplish- 
ed, as the ford was good and the water not high. It was 
quite apparent, however, from the broad margin of stones and 
pebbles, that the Tweed is sometimes an angry and brawling 
stream. When we had reached the opposite shore, I forth- 
with jumped firom my seat beside the coachman, and stretched 
at full length upon the pebbles, plunged my face into the 
stream and drank. In a moment I found my companions 
beside me dipping up the water with their hands and drink^ 
ing also, more delicately as became them, but not less en- 
thusiastically. Blessed childhood of the human heart, may 
we never lose it ! 

After passing the seat of the Earl of Buchan, and driving 
along under overshadowing trees, we again reached the bank 
of the Tweed. Here we stopped at a cottage where the 
keeeper of the ruins lives. Several visitors had just gone into 
the enclosure of the ruins, and wishing to escape the annoy- 
ance of company we waited for their return, loitering along 
the bank of the beautiful river. Beautiful indeed was the 
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river in itself its silver waters glittering in the sunbeams, and 
beautiful the valley through which it ran making its river 
music ; but the thought that it was the Tweed, the classic, 
historic, and romantic river, gave it a power of enchantment 
which I am free to confess, but which I cannot describe. 

Presently a little girl came to conduct us to the abbey. 
Opening a rude gate, she led us under ancient trees, and 
over new-mown hay some distance until we came in full 
view of the ruins. Here was a ewe very aged — fit companion 
of the broken walls ; and we sat down beneath it and gazed 
long and silently upon the melancholy beauty before us. 
Then we got up and walked through the ruins. They are 
far less perfect than those of Melrose, but exceedingly pic- 
turesque : the most luxuriant ivy climbs the walls and hangs 
about them in fantastic ornaments; and the nave is car- 
peted with the richest green sward, and crowded with noble 
trees. Under these trees we suddenly came upon a party of 
English who had come up from Newcastle, and who were 
enjoying a pio-nic apparently unawed by the solemnity of the 
place. 

A part of the north transept is in good preservation. In 
one of the aisles of this transept Sir Walter Scott was buried 
beside his ancestors in 1832. Since then his wife, and the 
son who inherited his title and estate, have been laid by his 
side — the grave of genius, of aflfection, and of family ho- 
nors ! All has perished, but the works of genius. Name, 
title, and estate, what men most value, are like tihe morning 
vapor. The glorious books are immortal. Poor forsaken 
man of genius, thy worth unappreciated, unable to call up. 
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like him who rests in this rmned abbey, even the shadows of 
worldly greatness, holding on thy way with a lonely heart- 
ache while the prosperous pass thee by, take courage feom 
thy certain future, for while these will be utterly forgotten 
and leave no trace behind, thy thoughts vnll stir the hearts of 
men in coming generations and shape out desdnies ! 

It was with great reluctance that we turned our backs 
upon these most affecting ruins. The place is so secluded 
and silent, and the crumbling walls amid the foliage and 
the tombs so sad, and yet every thing so beautiful, that tears 
can hardly be restrained. 

Near Dryburgh, on a finely wooded slope, the venerable 
mansion of Beroerside was pointed out to us. It is said to 
have been in possession of the family of the Haigs since the 
reign of Malcolm V. Sir Walter Scott, in his " Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border," in the account which he there gives 
of the prophecies of Thomas the Rhymer, mentions one cur- 
rent among the vulgar in relation to this family : 

** Betide, betide, whatever betide, 
Haig shall be Hcug of Bemerside." 

He relates an anecdote in connection with this prophecy which 
is rather remarkable : " The grandfather of the present pro- 
prietor of Bemerside had twelve daughters before his lady 
brought him a male heir. The common people trembled for 
the credit of their favorite soothsayer. The late Mr. Haig 
was at length born, and their belief in the prophecy confirmed 
beyond a shadow of doubt" 
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We returned by the road on the north side of the Tweed, 
'where from Bemerside Hill we obtained that view which Scott 
pronounced the finest in the south of Scotland. Lockhart, in 
his life of Sir Walter, relates that the funeral procession from 
Abbottsford to Drybui^h Abbey passed over this hiU, and 
that on the summit, by some accident, the hearse which bore 
the remains of the poet was made to halt for several 
minutes; — a circumstance affecting to all present, since 
here while living he had been accustomed always to stop and 
admire a landscape of which the eye can never tire. 

In the foreground is CHd Mekose, a small estate almost 
surrounded by a bend of the Tweed, and where the monks 
first located themselves. The extreme beauty of this spot led 
me to make the remark, that Scott, if possible, ought to have 
got possession of this as the site of his mansion. Beyond, the 
Tweed winds away through its rich valley, bounded by hills 
on the right cultivated to the top, while on the left the Eildon 
Hills tower aloft. The landscape possesses great variety, 
combining hill and meadow, woodland and open fields, vil- 
lages, scattered cottages, neat villas, and stately country- 
seats — the whole exhibiting a most charming cultivation; 
while the Tweed, Hke liquid silver, is ever present to tiie eye, 
now glimmering through the trees, and now giving its full 
stream to the open sunshine. But description must ever &11 
behind the reaUty of such a scene. 

How beautiful this day — how full of poetry every thing 
the sun shone upon I This day at Mehrose, Abbottsford, and 
Diyburgh — ^how much it cont^ned ! I shall think upon it; 
I cannot forget it 
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Literary Capital, 

J^ Jdl'^ travelKng in Scotland, I was frequently re* 
minded of the wealth which Sir Walter Scott had 
caused to flow into that country, and the number of persons 
for whom he had indirectly provided employment The vari- 
ous places in Scotland which his writings have made classic 
ground, and to which he has drawn public curiosity, are 
yearly visited by crowds of tourists. In consequence of this, 
villages have been enlarged, hotels have been built, roads 
have been opened or improved, lines of steamboats and 
coaches established, and a great .number of operatives em- 
ployed. And so it is universally; the places which great men 
have celebrated by their writings or their deeds, where they 
have lived, or where they have only left their graves, become 
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places of everlasting intetest Stratford-on-Avon wiD for ever 
"be indebted to the grave of Shakspeare, Dryburgb to the 
grave of Scott, and Melrose and the Trosachs to the pen 
which w]t)te "The Lay of the Last MinstreP and " The Lady 
of the Lake." 

But this is not all. Scott has created by his single genius 
a vast capital in the shape of books which can never cease 
to be productive. In his own countiy he himself reaped pe- 
cuniary profits greater than had ever before fallen to the lot 
of any author. But these profits are also a sure indication of 
what others reaped through him. It would be curious to calcu- 
late with respect to those editions from which he received a 
pecuniary benefit, how much publishers, paper-makers, printers, 
bookbinders, engravers, and all the other manufacturers, labor- 
ers, and tradesmen in any way connected with the book trade, 
received in consequence of his literary labors. But to form 
a full idea of the benefits he conferred on the world of trade, 
we must add the editions published on the continent and in 
America, and fi*om which he received no profit whatever. 
On the continent employment was given to translators ; and 
both there and in America a multitu(fe of publishers, paper* 
makers, printers, bookbinders, <fec., stand indebted to him to 
an incalculable amount, without making him the return of a 
single farthing. 

The capital thus created was entirely a new capital. It 
came, if you please, from the land of dreams. It was a capi- 
tal which no other man, and no combination of men, in a 
succession of ages, were at all likely to create. It depended 
upon the thought and creative fancy of one man ; and was 
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the work of a few years. And now that it is created, it can 
never be destroyed. A thousand mercantile, and land and 
railroad speculations may rise and Ml, enormous old capitals 
melt away, the consolidated debt of England be repudiated, 
the manufactories and trade of England sup^^nted, the mines 
of Newcastle exhausted, the whale fishery fished out, the 
cotton trade of America become effete by some new dis- 
covery, the mines of California yield no more supplies, and 
still the Waverley Novels will exist, a productive capital^ 
while books continue to be manufactured and sold. 

The history of authorship and of the book trade fix>m the 
beginning confirms this. Homer's Iliad, Dante's Divine 
Comedy, Milton's Paradise Lost, Shakspeare's Dramas, Buur 
yan's Pilgrim's Progress, may be taken as examples among a 
multitude of others. They are a capital to the end of time, 
whose productiveness, instead of diminishing, must for ever 
increase with the progress of civilization and general human 
improvement 

The great works we have here named, by opening origi- 
nal sources of pleasure and moral cultivation, have made 
themselves perpetual wants to mankind. Mankind can no 
more do without them than they can .do without iron, gold, 
and silver. Yes, as soon shall iron, gold, and silver mines 
cease to be worked, as these and kindred works shall cease 
to be printed. No book has been oftener reprinted or more 
extensively circulated than the Pilgrim's Progress. What a 
mine of wealth has the poor tinker opened to the world ! 

To these must be added the labors of scientific and 
ingenious men. The solitary astronomer, poor and perse^ 
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cuted, is the creator of modem commerce. The man tor- 
turiog his brain with mechanical forces, and living amid 
chaotic masses of iron and brass, and breathing smoke and 
dmt, has changed the fece of society and given new destinies 
to the world. Ye manufacturers, ye men of trade, piling up 
wealth, do not forget your masters and your benefactors ! 

It is a melancholy thought that the authors of all these 
benefits to mankind, the creators of this perennial capita}, 
have seldom been as fortunate as Scott, and have only opened 
sources of wealth to others while they themselves had to en- 
dure penury and want The blind Homer, the exiled Dante, 
the blind Milton, the humble play-writer, the obscure preacher 
in Bedford gaol, had they received a proper and just remune- 
tion for their labors, would have been raised far above want 
But it was the very condition of their genius that they should 
labor without reward. Under a holy and magnanimous inspi- 
ration they accepted the condition. And let it not be forgot- 
ten, that the diffusion of knowledge and the cultivation of 
public taste, which has created the demand for books and 
developed the modem book trade, was not the work of traders 
in books, but of learned and literary men. So that the supply 
and demand are to be attributed to the same source. 

It is an indisputable fact that the great works, those 
which become the perennial capital, are seldom at first favor- 
ite books with publishers. There is a class of authors who 
provide books of immediate use, of temporary interest, meet- 
ing only a factitious taste, and therefore not destined to 
become an enduring capital, which are seized upon by the 
trade with eagerneas for the sake of present profit It would 
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show but little acquaintance with human nature to be (Glid- 
ed at this. It is in the usual course of limited human calcu- 
lation. But the large publishers, who are not dependent 
upon immediate returns, would do well to inform themselves 
accurately of the intrinsic merits of works offered them for 
publication, lest they accept a temporary instead of a perma- 
nent capital Generosity to an author of genuine merit and 
originality, would eventually be amply rewarded in the en- 
during character of his works and the consequently increasing 
demand for them. The thing to be calculated is simply 
this, the difference between a work which has a sudden and 
great run, but a short-Hved day, and a work which mankind 
will never let die. 

Without the thinking men of all kinds, the trading men 
of all kinds would have had a narrow field of enterprise. 
They have in many things a common interest, and therefore 
a kindly feeling should always exist between them. But the 
man of genius, who has been doing a life-work in the com- 
position of a book which as yet has made no noise in the 
bustling circles of life, is not found in elegant binding among 
souvenirs and holiday books, and like Kant's immortal work 
is still slumbering in unstitched sheets, or like Milton's is the 
victim of prejudice, while the author is leading an obscure 
and stinted existence, is apt to be regarded by the trading 
money-making world as a dreamy and even idle miscalcula- 
tor. " Let him bestir himself," say they, " and enter into 
some profitable business, or if he will write books, let him 
write books suited to the public taste, books that will sell.*' 
And yet, while the busy traders, and the men who write 
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"books to sell, are makmg their present gains only to pass into 
oblivion, this is the man who is creating a capital which the 
posterity of the scomers and re>nlers wiU, perhaps, live upon, 
wlien nothing remains to them of their prudent and far-cal- 
culating ancestors. Ye trading and money-making men! 
deal gently with the quiet and unpretending writer of books ; 
let him follow out his own vein. If he acted upon the ordi- 
nary principles of trade, he would not honor his nation, gain 
immortality for himself, or prepare wealth for coming genera- 
tions. If those who have gone before us had all acted upon 
these principles, how many sources of revenue which we enjoy 
would never have come into being. Rather inquire more 
closely and wisely into the pursuits of the immortal thinker ; 
cheer his loneliness, respect his pride, and give him a helping 
hand. Remember what you owe to Milton, Shakspeare, Bun- 
yan, and Fulton. Gild not the tombs of the prophets, and 
say, K we had lived in our fathers' days, we would not have 
done as they did ; but mark the prophets who are now with 
you, lest ye fall under the condemnation of your fethers. 
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Stirling — Callander — The 
Tr OS ache. 

\^ left Melrose the morning after the day we spent in 
the valley of the Tweed. We reached Edinburgh 
in time for the steamer which leaves Granton pier on the 
Firth of Forth for Stirling. We accordingly passed directly 
through Edinburgh by the train to Granton, and were soon 
speeding through the Firth tor the winding river. The boat 
was quite full of passengers. There was an easy sociality 
among them quite characteristic of the Scots ; and we were 
insensibly drawn into a lively conversation with a variety of 

individuals. Among the rest was a Major D , who seemed 

the very quintessence of affability and good humor, and who 
was on his way to his pleasant country-seat on the river. 
We observed many fine seats as we proceeded. Hopetouu 
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House, belonging to the Earl of Hopetoun, is very splendid. 
Prom AUou to Stirling the windings of the Forth become 
very eccentric, so that a distance of six miles in a direct line 
becomes sixteen by the course of the river. This affords us, 
however, the better opportunity of observing the rich and 
charming country through which it flows. In approaching 
Stirling, too, the castle was brought into different points of 
view, almost as if we were sailing around it. The weather 
became quite hazy, with occasional showers, and the huge 
structure upon the lofty rock dimly peered out like a mon- 
strous spectre from its throne of storms. We reached the 
town in the course of the afternoon. It is very irregular ; 
and some parts are quite ancient, while others are hand- 
somely rebuilt in modem style. The castle, which is the 
principal object of interest, commands the town, and shows 
very clearly how in feudal times the dwellings of the people 
clung to the baronial walls for protection. 

By the terms of the union of the two kingdoms, Stirling 
Castle must be occupied as a military post. It contains no- 
thing very curious, and the buildings are interesting only from 
association. The birthplace of Kngs is merely a garrison, 
and the palace of Kings has degenerated into barracks for the 
troops. The ascent to the castle is made by a steep road on 
the one side, while the other presents a lofty precipice. In 
dear weather, the view from the Castie Rock is smd to be ex- 
tensive and magnificent ; and this I could well imagine from 
its elevation and the nature of the surrounding country ; but 
to us unfortunately it was shut in by the haze of the atmo* 
sphere. 
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A short drive of a mile brings the tourist to the field of 
Bannockburn, where thirty thousand Scots under Bruce de- 
feated one hundred thousand English under Edward XL 

The dead have long since mouldered into kindred dust, 
and peaceful verdant fields cover the place of the slain. Not 
even the spirited description of Scott in the " Lord of the Mes" 
can make you now realize the dread oonjQict And ye^ 
standing on that field, there is a strange pleasure in repeating 
the lines : 

<* BoBhing, ten thousand horsemen came, 
With spears in rest, and hearts on flame. 

That panted for the shook I 
With blazing crests and banners spread. 
And tmmpet clang and clamor dread, 
The wide plain thundered to their tread, 
As far as Stirling Bock." 

It was a glorious day for Scotland. But Southron and 
Scot are mingled in a common nationality ; and better is the 
repose and prosperity of peace than the glory of battle. 

The route we pursued to Callander led us up the valley 
of the Forth, by the House of Craigforth, and across the river 
at the bridge of Drip, and thence, by a private road through 
the beautiful estate of Blair Drummond, composed of woods 
and plantations. Sixty years ago. Lord Eames became the 
proprietor of this estate, and by judicious and tasteful planting 
and cultivation began its transformation from an unproduc- 
tive marsh into its present rich and picturesque condition. 
Eight miles fi*om Starling we crossed the Teith and entered 
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the village of Doune. Here the rums of the old castle of 
Doune, built in the fourteenth century, overhang a green 
bank washed by the river. Thence to Callander is eight 
miles more. After lea>nng Doune, the aspect of the country 
be^ns to change, the scenery becomes wilder, and you realize 
that you are approaching the Highlands. But the road is 
fuie, and many beautiful residences are scattered along. 

We arrived at Callander before night-fall, and passing 
through a long street which forms the principal portion of the 
village, we stopped at the ferther extremity before a large 
hotel built of stone, and kept by McGregor. We heard the 
strange sounds of the Gaehc tongue on all sides, and Benledi 
three thousand feet high rose before us, ite top capped with 
douds. And there was the boundary of the Highlands. 

The hotel of McGregor furnished us with a pleasant pri- 
vate parlor, comfortable beds, and excellent fare. Here we 
had the mountain mutton, fresh salmon, and delicious butter 
served in little fantastic rolls, made to imitate acorns, straw- 
berries and oak sprigs. As the next day was the Sabbath, we 
hailed our accommodations with the satisfaction of wearied 
travellers who have found a good haven for a day's repose. 

The next morning I looked out of my window, and there 
was Benledi, his head still capped with clouds, and the mists 
curling over his breast. It was a dark rainy day, but the hue 
of the ifields and hills and mountains was a deep rich green. 
It was a solenm beauty well befitting the legendary High- 
lands. 

I attended church twice. In the morning, in the Kirk of 
Scotland. In the afternoon, in the Free Church. In both, 
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the preachers were very respectable, and delivered discourses 
filled with gocMi doctrine. It may be that both churches had 
better preachiug through that competition which secretly 
adds its influence to better motives, and cannot be entirely 
excluded even from holy places. The edifice of the Free 
Church had the appearance of being very economically con- 
structed ; but it contained a larger audience than the other. 

After church, the rain having ceased, I took a walk ac- 
companied by my daughter to "Bracklinn's thundering 
wave," about a mile from the village. Our guide was a 
Gaelic boy who told us he was of the clan of McFarlane. 
The path led us over rocks and stones, up hill and down, 
but sometimes afforded us a fine view in the direction of Stir- 
ling. The cascade we were approaching, is made by a moun- 
tain stream called the Keltic. It lies in so deep a chasm that 
you are not aware of its vicinity, except by the roar of the 
waters, until you reach the very brink. A narrow bridge is 
thrown over the chasm, from which you look down upon' the 
wild brook precipitating itself from a height of fifty feet. 
There are also some points of rock jutting over the chasm 
from which other views are obtained. It is altogether wild 
and awfuL And yet I felt the power of a fascination which 
drew me to the brink to look again and again. I have ex- 
perienced the same in looking from Table Bock at Niagara. 
Although not insensible to the dizzying effect of great heights, 
I have found that where emotions of the grand and beautiful 
are strongly excited, the weaker sensibility subsides. 

There is a good bridge now over the Bracklinn, protected 
by a firm railing, a precaution suggested by a sad accident 
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which occurred only a few years anee, by which a newly 
married pair from our own country were precipitated into the 
ehasm. The young wife was leaning against the railing, 
which suddenly giving away, she fell sheer from the bridge. 
The husband instinctively grasping after her, lost his balance 
and fell at almost the same instant It was an instantaneous 
change from the romance of earth to eternity. Perhaps the 
other side of the scene was as peaceful and rapturous, as our 
earthly side of it was shocking and heartrrending. The 
events of earth require an hereafter to explain and to right 
them. 

Afl«r we returned to the village the night set in dark and 
stormy, and gave but sad promises for the morrow. When 
the morning came, the rain had indeed ceased ; but Benledi 
still hid his top, and the clouds were driving wildly about I 
inquired of those standing about the hotel what they prog- 
nosticated about the weather. Ihey shook their heads 
ominously and said the Highlands were very uncertain. 

Being somewhat of a weather-gazer myself, I took the 
matter into my own hands, and before nine o'clock had made 
up my mind to start for the Trosachs. The event turned 
out favorably for my calculations. The carriage furnished us 
had no cover, and was therefore well adapted for prospects, 
but could aflford no protection in case of rain. Our coachman 
was a Grael of a lively disposition, well acquainted with locali- 
ties and legends, and gifted with the power of singing Gaelic 
songs. He was entirely familiar with the story of " The Lady 
of the Lake," which he evidently regarded as a true story, 
and not as a poet's fiction. Hence he pointed out the various 
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localities of the tale with the earnestness and the matier-of- 
feet air belonging to a real narrative. 

The river Teith, which passes through Callander, is formed 
by the union of two little rivers, one of which issues from 
Loch Venacher. Two and a half miles from the village, at 
the lower point of Loch Venacher, is Coilantogle Ford. 
" Here," said our Gael, " is the spot where King James fought 
with Roderick Dhu." The place is vrild and soHtary, and 
might well be selected for such a combat. 

"The chief in silence strode before, 
And reached that torrent's sounding shore 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 
From Venacher in silver breaks." 

The Teith when swollen by freshets may be a mad tor- 
rent, but ordinarily it is a moderate stream. An American 
accustomed to those vast inland seas which we denominate 
lakes, is inclined to smile when the poet calls Loch Venacher, 
Loch Achray, and Loch Katrme, " three mighty lakes." The 
first is four miles long, the second one and a half, and the 
last ten miles long. But, if not " mighty," they are very 
beautiful, and the scenery about them very grand. And he 
who in boyhood has oft read and repeated Scott's charming 
poem, and had his ima^ation filled with its picturesque 
images, and dreamed many an idle hour over the fair Ellen 
Douglas, and over Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu, is startled 
and has strange feelings when some one suddenly cries out, 
** There is Coilantogle Ford !" And he almost hears the stem 
voice of Clan Alpine's chief uttering the challenge : 
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*<Now man to man, and steel to steel, 
A chieftain's vengeance thoa shalt feel : 
See here, all vantageless I stand, 
Armed like thyself with single brand ; 
For this is Coilantogle Ford, 
And thou must keep thee with thy sword." 

'Wilder becomes the scenery as he advances, and Lanrick 
mead is pointed out to hira, where was the gathering of the 
clan ; and then he stands on the very spot of which the poet 
says: 

"At length they came where, stem and steep. 

The hill sinks down upon the deep. 

Here Venacher in silver flows. 

There ridge on ridge Benledi rose ; 

Even the hollow path twined on. 

Beneath steep bank and threatening stone ; 

An hundred men might hold the post 
«With hardihood against a host." 

*' There," says the Gaelic guide, " Roderick Dhu's men started 
up from the heath." The guide believes it The man, turned 
boy again, believes it Imagination site enthroned upon these 
mountains. The head swims.with a delicious intoxication. 

Soon after leaving Luch Adiray, you enter upon the 
Trosachs — the bristling region — bristling truly with stem 
forms, thrown up in " fdnty spire" and " rocky pyramid." 

This region is traversed by a good road, not much more 
than a mile in length ; and at its entrance the McGregor of 
Callander has another fine inn, built of stone and flanked with 
towers. The poem is like a beneficent fairy in this region, 
and brings much profit to the McGregor. 
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And now, as we ent^ the pass, there rises Benyenne, 
twenty-eight hundred feet high, on the left, and the ragged 
Ben-an on the right There we got involved in the gorge 
deeper and deeper, where the road winds 

« in shadow hid, 
Bonnd many a rooky pyramid, 
Shooting abraptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splintered pinnacle ; 
Sound many an insulated mass. 
The native bulwarks of the pass, 
Huge as the*tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar^s plain, 
The rocky summit, split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement: 
Nor were these earth-bom castles bare. 
Nor lacked they many a banner fair ; 
For, from their shivered brows displayed. 
Far, o^er the unfathomable glade. 
All twinkling with the dew-drop*s sheen. 
The briar-rose fell in streamers green. 
And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes. 
Waved in the west-wind's summer sighs.*' 

The description of the whole scene by the poet is better 
than ever can be given again. It is one of the finest examples 
of landscape painting in poetry that our language afibrds. 
And it can hardly be said to be exa^erated — at least, upon 
a first visit it does not seem so ; and one is ready to exclaim, 

" So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fiury dream I" 

Here again, in the heart of the gorge, our Gael exclaimed 
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** There is Beal-an-Duine, where the gallant gray horse fell 
down dead !" And we belit our eyes as if to see the bones 
lying there stilL Driving on, we suddenly came upon a little 
sheet of water : 

'< k. narrow inlet| still and deep, 
Affording soaroe such breadth of brim 
Ab served the wild-duck's brood to swim." 

And that was the inlet of Loch Katrine, hemmed around by 
the mountains : the expanse of the lake was not yet to be 
seen. 

Here we. alighted and waited for the steamer which pKes 
on the lake. On the right, where Eitz-James had to cHmb 
" a far-projecting precipice," is now a good road. What a 
charming excursion for a pedestrian, to follow that road along 
the lake ! It must be confessed, however, that the good road 
has destroyed a good deal of the romance, and so has the 
steamboat But the beauty of the lake and the grandeur of 
the scenery remain. 

By and by, we heard the distant sounds of a bagpipe. 
The shrill sounds came nearer and nearer, but we could 
hardly tell from what direction ; when all at once, as if 
emerging from the bosom of the mountain, a little steamer 
shot into the inlet ; and careering around, showed upon her 
stem the terrible name of " Rob Roy." 

We were soon aboard and off; and turning a point of 
the mountain, Loch Katrine lay revealed before us : 

" In all her length fer-winding lay. 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
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And islands that, empnrpled bright, 

Floated amid the livelier Ught, 

And mountains, that like giants stand, 

To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the soath, huge Benvenue 

Down on the lake in masses threw 

Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurled. 

The fragments of an earlier world ; 

Awildering forest feathered o^er 

His ruined sides and summit hoar. 

While on the north, through middle air, 

Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare.'' 

The douds were breaking away, and a glorious'sunsliine 
at intervals poured out upon the lake and mountains. And 
then it became cloud and sunshine — ^the shadows of the 
clouds chasing each other upon the mountains; the most 
magical of all days for such scenery. And now we passed 
the Dale of the Douglas ; and there was the " silver strand " 
where 

" A damsel guider of its way 
A little skiff shot to the bay." 

The scene of the " Lady of the Lake " was opened to our 
view. It is in vmn to think of tWs poem as a fiction when 
you are at Loch Katrine : it is so associated with every object 
that the reality of nature communicates itself to the story. 

The course of the boat was from east to west Loch 
Katrine lies amid these wild mountains and hills, like a sleep- 
ing beauty amid enchanted fortresses. Once or twice we 
got a view of Ben Lomond towering above all its fellows. 
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At Hie west end we landed. Here the luggage was commit- 
ted to a cart) and the ladies to a little uncovered wagon; 
and away they went jostling over a terribly rough road up- 
lull and down. A pleasant young gentleman — a Lieute- 
nant of the army — and myself started oflf together on foot 
Just before us were two young men and a brisk young 
Scotchwoman who had already walked some twenty miles 
that morning, and who held on her way with unabated pace. 
Our walk was about five miles to Inversnaid mill on Loch 
Lomond, where we were to meet the steamer. There were 
green, bare, and wild-looking hills on either hand, and at 
their feet green peat valleys with here and there a shepherd's 
hut, while the alps of Arroquhar towered in the distance 
before us. The air was clear and bracing. My imagination 
was excited. The dew of my youth was again upon me. I 
felt incapable of fatigue. I was ready to run over the moun- 
tains. My fellow-pedestrian was full of life and used to 
making long excursions in the Highlands. Of course we 
soon got over the five miles. The ladies had reached Inver- 
snaid only just before us. They were safely brought over but 
sorely shaken. Ere long the road from Loch Katrine to Loch 
Lomond wiU, probably, be made as smooth as other roads in 
Scotland, and then every body will take to coaches and omni- 
buses. It were almost to be desired that the road might 
remain as it is, to compel many to walk who would otherwise 
ride. Owing to our railways and good roads one is, now-a- 
days, carried along so easily and pleasantly that hardship has 
grown to be a luxury. It is on this account among others, I 
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presume, that so many Englisli ladies go into Switzerland 
every summer and cross the most difficult passes, appearing^ 
then most enchanted when happily overtaken by a snow-stcHrm, 
and compelled to wade waist-deep through the drifted snow- 
banks. 
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XV. 

Loch Lomond-^Dumharton — The 
Clyde — Glasgow — Linlithgow . 

'^^ % Inversnaid a brook comes tossiiig down ftora the 
C/ brink of a high bill over successive shelves of rock, 
until it loses itself quietly in the lake below. Standing at the 
foot of the cascade and looking upward when the sun is shin- 
ing bright, ibe water contrasted with ibe dark rocks seems 
like snow felling along the side of the precipice, similar to 
an avalanche ; which distance changes into a light wreath 
of snow. Here Wordsworth found the Highland girl whose 
simple and modest beauty he has celebrated in some very 
sweet lines. The girl was no longer there, loug since passed 
away into womanhood ; gone to some other land ; or, perhaps, 
into that country where the poet himself has gone. But it is 
a spot for any thing beautiful to grow and dwell ; and to make 
eveiy thing that dwells there seem beautiful. 
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" And these gray rocks, this household lawn ; 
These trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 
This fall of water, that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake ; 
This little bay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode ;. 
In truth together ye do seem 
like something ffishioned in a dream ; 
Such forms as ft'om their covert peep 
When earthly cares are lulled to sleep." 

From Inversnaid you see the lake narrowing towards the 
north, where among the mountains it becomes a narrow strip 
of water. Towards the south it stretches among romantic 
peaks until at the southern extremity it spreads to a breadth of 
five miles. Here it is sprinkled with thirty islands of various 
forms and magnitudes ; and hence is called Lock Lomond — 
the lake of islands. The view from Inversnaid does not 
embrace a great extent of the lake, but what is seen is most 
picturesque, while beyond rise the alps of Arroquhar. The 
entire lengtih of the lake is twenty-three miles. 

We waited about an hour for the steamer, and then pro- 
ceeded down the lake. Loch Lomond is generally esteemed 
the most beautiful of all the Scottish lakes. It impressed me 
more like a broad river winding among the mountains, as the 
Hudson among the highlands, than a lake. The mountains 
take a great variety of forms, grand or fantastic The Cob- 
bler and his Wife are two strange peaks which bend towards 
each other in a sort of friendly tdte-d-tite. The smsdlest ci 
the two is the cobbler, whom his majestic wife seems to regard 
with an idr of Qondescen&aon. Wherever the mountains 
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retreat from the lake the level or sloping space presents 
cultivated fields with villages, or mansions. Delightful re- 
treats are these for summer hours. After passing several of 
them vfe came in sight of Ben Lomond, rising three thousand 
two hundred feet above the lake. For a Ipng time we see 
the bare noble mountain from different points of view, until 
at length leaving him behind he appears stretched out hke a 
great giant, his head tossed up into the clouds. Then we 
get among the beautiful green islands, and coursing our 
mazy way among them, arrive at Balloch. 

The little steamer of Loch Katrine sailed to the music of 
bagpipes : the steamer of Loch Lomond sailed to the more 
melancholy music of a blind fiddler. The highland piper, 
when he had played a goodly number of tunes, carried about 
his cap for pennies. The poor fiddler sat silent and soHtary,*and 
made his appeal only through the sweet airs of " Auld Allan 
Gray," the " Yellow-haired laddie," and many others, which 
plaintively seemed to tell his own tale of sorrow. The one 
was the man of business claiming his dues. The other was 
the gentle artist waiting for the angel of God to move the 
springs of the human heart 

From Balloch we proceeded by the train to Dumbarton. 
Here, at the junction of the Leven and the Clyde, springs up 
in the midst of a level country that wonderful rock of Dum- 
barton ^ye hundred and sixty feet high, measuring a mile in 
circumference, and presenting two shai-p peaks one higher 
than the other, and covered with houses and batteries. It 
is similar to Stirhng Rock, but more remarkable in its confor- 
mation, and like it, as every one knows, celebrated in Scot- 
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tlsh history. At Dombartcm we took the steamer on Hie 
Clyde and proceeded to Glasgow. The sail is charming, 
through a rich and beautiful country. The banks of the 
liver are studded with villas, which convey the impression 
of great wealth and elegance. We reached Glasgow about 
sunset 

I had always thought of Glasgow as a city of trade and 
manufactures, and was surprised to find so much taste and ele- 
gance. It is laid out vnth great regularity ; the streets wide, 
well pavedj and cleanly ; and the houses built of stone covered 
with slate. It has four public squares, in one of which there is 
a noble monument erected to Sir Walter Scott • The Green of 
Glasgow is a splendid park on the bank of the river, and con- 
tains one hundred and thirty acres. Glasgow too can boast of 
a cathedral esteemed the most perfect specimen of Gothic ec- 
clesiastical architecture in Scotland, which has been preserved 
from violence and the decay of time. The growth of the city 
during the last half century will ^ve the best idea of its pros- 
perity. In 1800 it contained seventy-seven thousand inhabit- 
ants. In twenty years from that time it had more than dou- 
bled its population. In twenty years more it had nearly 
doubled agaan. In 1850 the number of inhabitants was . 
36*7,800. During the same period New- York has increased 
from sixty thousand to half a million ; so that, although the 
first city on this continent, and having all the advantage of 
foreign emigration, it does not leave Glasgow very far behind. 
Birmingham, vrithin the same period, has increased fix)m 
seventy thousand to three hundred thousand. Such facts 
go to show that Great Britain has still a vigorous growth. 
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The buildings of Glasgow Umversity consist of two 
squares, separated by the Library. The number of students, 
I believe, is more than a thousand. The institution com- 
prises both a college and a university. The university is 
governed by a senate composed of the Rector, the Dean, the 
Principal, the ^thirteen Fellows of the 'college, and the five 
Boyal Professors of the university. 

The college is managed by the Principal and the college 
Professors. The benefit of the college funds accrue to these 
alone. The Chancellor is elected by the senate, and the 
Rector by the matriculated members. The latter is merely 
an honorary office. 

The university and college are therefore in the hands of 
learned men alone. 

To a city like New- York, Glasgow affords an instructive \ 
example, for it proves that a commercial and manufacturing 
diy can possess a great and flourishing institution of learning. 

From Glasgow to Edinbui-gh, a distance of forty-four 
miles, the route leads through a pleasant and interesting 
country in a high state of cultivation. Sixteen miles from 
Edinburgh, and about midway between it and Stirling, is 
situated the old town of Linlithgow. The principal object 
of attraction here is Linlithgow Palace, which, by an acciden- 
tal fire, was reduced to ruins in 1745. It was one of the 
favorite residences of the kings of Scotland, and the birth- 
place of Mary Queen of Scotts. Linlithgow lake — ths lake 
of the broad valley — bends around three sides of the palace.. 
The situation is exceedingly beautiful. The form of the 
buildbg is quadrangular, four stories high, with towers at 
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the angles, and incloBing a spacious court with a fountain 
in the centre. The windows are richly ornamented, and the 
rooms and staircases magmficent The banqueting room is 
nearly one hundred feet in length, with a proportionate 
breadth and height Adjoining is a gallery for music The 
parliament hall is of grand proportions,* extending along one 
side of the quadrangle ; but it is now open to the sky, and 
the pavement is covered with green sward. Queen Marga- 
ret's tower, which you ascend by more than a hundred steps, 
affords a delightful prospect of the surrounding country, and 
^ves at the same tame a complete view of the ruins below. 
Some hand has inscribed here in rude characters the lines 
from Scott : 

" His own Queen Margaret 
Who in Lithgow's bower 
All lonely sat 
And wept the weary hour." . 

Sir David Lindsay's tale, in " Marmion," of the appear- 
ance of St John to King James before the battle of Hodden, 
opens with an allusion to the beauty of this palace : 

" Of all the palaces so fair, 

Built for the royal dwelling, 
In Scotland, far beyond compare 

Linlithgow is excelling ; 
And in its park, in jovial June, 
How sweet the meny linnet^s tune, 

How blithe the blackbirds' lay I 
The wild buck bells fix>m ferny brake. 
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The coot dives merry on the lake, 
The saddest heart might pleasure take 
To see all miture gay." 

The place where the apparition was seen is still shown in 
a chapel in the adjoining church. This church — a fine 
Gothic building — ^is in good repair, and is occupied as the parish 
church. In the southeast corner is a chapel appropriated as 
a burial-place by the Livingston &milj — the ancient earls of 
Linlithgow. Sir Thomas Livingston, the present representa- 
tive of the family, is tiie lord keeper of the palace, and receives 
the revenues of the lands. The outer gateway which is near 
the church is entire, and very imposing. Among the other 
architectural ornaments, there was formerly a statue of the 
Pope. A zealous blacksmith of the last century, hearing the 
Pope frequently inveighed against in the parish church, took 
a ladder and a hammer and began to batter down the image. 
An old retainer of the palace challenged him — " What's that 
ye hae done ? " The blacksmith replied, " I hae done mair 
in half an hour than the minister's been able to do in two 
years." On a subsequent Sunday, the minister began with 
his usual exordium, " Come, my brethren, let's hae anither 
wap at the Pope," when the blacksmith cried out, "Ye need 
na fash your thoom ony mair about him, for I hae gien him 
a wap he'll ne'er get the better o'." 

After straying about the ruins an hour or two we took 
the train for Edinburgh. Opposite to me was seated an el- 
derly Scotch gentleman with whom I naturally got into con- 
versation. The accidental meeting led to a valuable acquaint- 
anceship. He directed us to an excellent hotel kept by Mrs. 
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McQueen in Princess-street, where we were fiirnislied with 
apartments overlooking Scott's monument, and commanding 
a fine view of the castle and the adjacent parts of the city ; 
and where we experienced fix)m the kind and very respectable 
landlady every attention that could contribute to our comfort 
Our good friend frequently called upon us while we remained 
in Edinburgh, and supplied us with a cicerone in the person of 
his nephew, a student of the university, and a young gentle^ 
man of fine character and promise. We remained nearly a 
week in the city : and there is no part of our sojourn in Eng- 
land and Scotland, that we recur to with more grateM recol- 
lections. 
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Edinhurgli. 

fS®J^(i®©® every one visiting Edinburgh is delighted 
with it Here has been no levelling down of the hills, 
but the. natural and picturesque features are preserved. 
Imagine first, two high ridges commencing at an elevation of 
more than a hundred feet, and gradually rising higher and 
higher throughout an extent of a mile or more ; and then 
terminating in a rocky precipice at an elevation of nearly four 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. One of these preci- 
pices feces the east, the other the west Think of them as 
two [Egyptian sphmxes reclining side by side, one looking 
towards the rising, the other towards the setting sun. The 
latter hes south of the former, and is the site of the Old Town. 
The palace of Holyrood is at the eastern extremity — on the 
tail of the sphinx; the castle is on the head, and looks out 
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upon the entire city, upon the firth and the shipping, upon an 
amphitheatre of hills, upon the highlands northward, and 
upon the open country southward, towards Berwickshire. 
On the back of the sphinx from Holyrood to the castle runs 
the street called the Canongate, wherein is John Knox's old 
house, an old tolbooth or prison, and those strange lofty 
houses belonging to Edinburgh, some nine stories high. From 
the Canongate on either side run down narrow passages called 
wynds and closes. 

The other sphinx, as we said, fjEices the east, and it is the 
site of the New Town, regularly laid out, and substantially and 
elegantly built I never met with any thing in the shape of 
a city that struck me so agreeably as this New Town. The 
head of the sphinx is Calton Hill, on which are Nelson's 
monument, the monuments of Dugald Stewart and Professor 
Playfair, some columns of the national monument in its un- 
finished condition, similating tbe ruins of the Parthenon. 
Indeed Calton Hill is the Acropolis of Edinburgh. It is 
tastefully laid out in walks and drives, and commands a de- 
hghtful view of sea and land. 

Southeast of these ridges, and removed from them not 
more than a mile, is Arthur's Seat, which is a third ridge 
rising fix)m the southeast to the northeast, more abruptly than 
the other two, and terminating at an elevation of more than 
eight hundred feet Salisbury Crags form a part of the termi- 
nating precipice. This I shall call the third sphinx with its 
head turned towards the others, and majestically overlooking 
them. It bears no city upon its back and sides, but stands in 
its naked grandeur. 
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Between the south and north ridge, that is, between the 
Old and New Town, there was formerly a morass, in earlier 
times the scene of many a conflict between the urchins -of 
the two districts. The morass is chtffiged into a dry valley, 
into which the various railways are made to converge, and 
where, convenient of access, they at the same time occasion 
no annoyance. The sides of the valley, and the portions not 
occupied by the rmlways, are laid out in grass-plots and 
flower gardens. Over the valley there is one street on an 
embankment connecting the two towns. In other places, the 
communication is made by substantial bridges. 

On ibe south side of the Old Town there is a valley 
through which runs the Cowgate^treet Beyond this, and 
connected with the Old Town by bridges stretched over the 
Cowgate, lies the south side, or Southern Districts. These 
are elevated likewise, but are not so high, abrupt, distinct, 
and characteristic as the two main ridges of the Old and New 
Towns. 

It is these elevations and depressions, and these rocky 
eminences, that give Edinburgh its picturesque beauty. Then, 
the whole region about, of hills and open country, and the 
magnificent water prospect, add their eflfect to the charm of 
the particular locality. Edinburgh too, in the Old and New 
Towns, unites the venerable air of antiquity with modern im- 
provements and elegance. The sombre hues of the past melt 
into the livelier hues of the present, and the lights and shades 
of the picture are the memorials of generations. 

Edinburgh has both trade and manufiwtures, and yet 
these appear only as incidental to its existence. Once the 
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regal city, it lias now become the city of art, science, and 
Kterature — a seat of the muses. It exists only for the insti- 
tutions which are collected within its bosom. 

The Town Council is not, like other municipal bodies, a 
mere civic corporation, but derives its more important and 
dignified functions from ite connection with the University. 
By the charter of King James VI., the provost, bailies, and 
town councillors of Edinburgh, and their successors in office, 
were invested with the power of founding professorships, 
electing professors, managing the funds, and regulating the 
discipline. Consequently, these officers, instead of being ordi- 
nary men, are likely to be selected in view of their important 
duties. 

It may be a question indeed whether the constitution of 
Glasgow University be not preferable. But after the long 
existence of Edinburgh University, and the commanding in- 
fluence it has exerted over the whole community, it must 
have succeeded in conforming every thing to itself, and diffiis- 
ing its own life and spirit into all the pubhc offices. 

As Edinbiu^h is not a place remarkable for trade and 
manufactures, so neither is it a place for gay amusements and 
feshionable follies. Theati*es do not flourish here. Society is 
moral, choice, and elevated. Those puerilities which in many 
other cities are exalted to consequence by the prevailing tastes 
and habits, take their proper place in Edinburgh as puerili- 
ties, because the more refined and enlightened community 
has its attention engaged by higher and better things. Birth 
is of consequence here, from ancient prescription and histori- 
cal associations; but then, birth can maintain its respectability 
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onfy by being altied to education. Wealth without either 
birth or education, has no respectability, and can attain no 
influence. Edinburgh is emphatically the city of scholars. 

The buildings of the University are solid, tasteful, and 
anaple. The libraiy contsuns a large and admirable collection 
of books. 

Students are admitted to attend the lectures of the differ- 
ent courses without imdergoing a previous examination. But 
after admission, they are subject to examination upon the 
branches pursued. They enter, therefore, without the requi- 
site preparation at their peril. As degrees are granted upon 
examination, the number who graduate in any Faculty is far 
less than the number of students. The student enters to pur- 
sue a certain course of study, rather than to obtain a bit of 
parchment. 

The salaries of the professors arise partly from endow- 
ments, and partly from class-fees. Some of the professors 
have an income from fifteen hundred to two thousand pounds. 
The average income is about six hundred and fifty pounds. 
The number of students has exceeded two thousand. The 
last year it was sixteen hundred. There is but one regular 
University term in the year, beginning on the last Wednesday 
of October, and ending the last day of April. It therefore is 
necessary to spend a winter in Edinburgh to form an acquaint- 
ance with the University in full operation. . I found both pro- 
fessors and students generally dispersed. 

Two individuals, however, whom I felt anxious to see, and 
the more so, that from their age and infirm health another 
opportunity might not be afforded me, I was happy to learn 
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were in the city. These were Sir William Hamilton and 
Professor Wilson. 

Sh* William has a noble head, covered with silver hair. 
His eyebrows are black, and his eyes dark and piercing. His 
features are regular and expressive. In manners he is digni- 
fied, but courteous and agreeable. His conversation cannot 
be otherwise than interesting. As an author, he is chiefly 
known by some very able philosophical papers in the Edin- 
burgh Review, and by his edition of Reid's works. But in 
these he has shown the compass of his learning, his original- 
ity, and power. But one, who like him is lecturing year after 
year to large classes in a great University, is publishing his 
ideas more effectually, perhaps, than by printed books, for he 
is bringing his own living mind in direct contact with living 
minds — he is sending his ideas abroad upon the wave of 
active thought 

In his philosophical system he belongs to the school of 
Reid, as Dugald Stewart did before him. But whenever his 
lectures shall be published, it will be found that he has ad- 
vanced mudi further than Stewart on those great questions 
which the latter has touched upon with timid caution. 

When I saw him, he was engaged in preparing his articles 
in the Edinburgh Review for publication in a separate volume. 

Professor Wilson came panting into the room like a man 
affected with asthma. He complained of an affection of the 
throat which impeded his respiration. He said he was sorry 
that he could not talk, and yet he talked a great deal. He has 
a great gift in convei-sation, and dehghts to talk ; but, alas! the 
joyous and easy flow of conversation was no longer there. His 
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soul acted, but his organs would not consent. I told him I 
had been visiting some very interesting places in Scotland, 
and expressed the pleasure an individual from the New World 
experiences when he first sees old historic monuments, and 
treads upon historic and legendary ground. He replied that 
he had travelled through every part of Scotland, and that no 
man had a more thorough knowledge of it than he had, but 
that his endeavor always had been to get rid of the old asso- 
ciations, and to bring himself under the influence of the pure 
spirit of nature. " I have ever been intending," he added, 
" to visit America ; I want to get into your ancient wilder- 
nesses, and to walk over your broad prairies ; I want to see 
nature there on a grand scale : but now I am too old, and I 
shall never get there. I think if I had gone there when I 
was a young man, I should never have come back again." 
The new evidently was as fascinating to his imagination as 
the old had been to mine. 

The human heart craves both the new and the old, and 
longs most for that which it has not. But how truly the soul 
of Christopher North came out in the expression, that he 
wanted to hve under the influence of the pure spirit of 
nature! 

Professor Wilson is a man of large frame, and gives indi- 
cations of that athletic vigor and strength for which he was 
once celebrated. He has a large and fiilly developed head 
and forehead, with a full and pleasant eye, and a most social 
and kindly expression of moutL There is an air of modesty 
about him too which increases the interest of his appearance. 
My feelings were not a little touched to see the large and 
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noble form evidently sinking under infirmity, and the fine 
open and generous countenance gathering shadows over itg 
brightness. I arose to go. He pressed me to sit down again. 
I sat down, and he went on talking. But I thought it dis- 
tressed him ; and after a short time, I rose again, thanked 
him that he had permitted me to see him, and took my leave. 
His cordiality is spontaneous. I could imagine what he must 
have been in his prime. 

There are many objects of interest to a stranger in Edin- 
burgh. The castle one would be disposed often to visit for 
the prospect it affords if for nothing else. But it is a noble 
old fortress in itself. It contains, too, many rooms of note. 
The room in which James VI was bom, and the window 
from which he was let down to be carried to Stirling Castle 
to be baptized into the Protestant feith, are always shown to 
the visitor. The ancient regalia of Scotland have a room ap- 
propriated to them. They are not so magnificent as those of 
England in the Tower of London. But I could well conceive 
that a Scotchman must have peculiar feelings in lookiug upon 
those memorials of a separate nationality and dynasty. 

Holyrood House is a memorial of the same character. 
Whenever a Scotchman looks at it, the shadows of the Stuarts 
must pass before him. We walked through the galleiy of 
the Old Kings — some of them, doubtless, quite legendary. 
Then we loitered in the apartments of Queen Mary, saw the 
very bed she had slept upon, and the chair ornamented with 
her embroidery. The localities of the assassination of Rizzio 
were also pointed out Every stranger visits all this, and 
hears the same stories, and is interested. An idle tale to the 
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guide who oft repeats it, but not so to him who sees and hears 
for the first time. The childishness within us is after all the 
best part of us. The drive around Arthurs Seat, and under 
Salisbury Crags is charming. And here the localities of the 
tale of Jeannie Deans are all shown ; for it appears that there 
was a real history upon which the tale was founded ; and 
there yet stands the house in which lived some one answering 
to old Davie Deans.* 

On the southeastern side of Arthur's Seat we got out of 
the carriage and walked to the top. One is well repaid for 
the fatigue by the view here obtained of the beautiful city and 
the country around. 

I could not help noticing near the top a shabby-looking 
fellow seated under a shelving bank with a board on his lap, 
on which he was playing the game of the thimbles and pea. 
Some foolish young men were hovering about him like flies 
about a spider's web, and losing their half-crown pieces in 
vain bets. The man adroitly moved the three thimbles, and 
the pea certainly seemed to be under a particular one. " I 
will bet a half-crown it is under that one," eagerly cries out 
the bystander. The thimble is removed, but no pea is there. 
He becomes more and more excited, and loses one half-crown 
after another. Others try their hand and are equally unsuc- 
cessful. I pitied them. "Oh," said I, "don't throw away 
your money, there is sleight of hand in this, you can never 
win." Then there stepped up a very genteely dressed man 
and s^d, "Let me try." He bet accordingly, and won a 

* See Introduction to " The Heart of Mid Lothian." 
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crown. " You see,** said he, " you cau win if you look sharp 
enough." Then they were reassured, and went at it again 
The genteely dressed man was an accomplice of the shabby 
fellow. I could not charge him with it, but I was sure of it 
And so, seeing that my e£R)rts were vain, I walked away. I 
believe I have an inherent detestation of gambling, for I al- 
ways feel oppressed with melancholy when I see it going on. 
Edinburgh has many benevolent and charitable institu- 
tions. Among them there is none more worthy of mentioD 
than George Heriot's Hospital* The founder of this institu- 
tion was a Scotchman by birth, and the eldest son of a gold- 
smith in Edinburgh. He pursued his other's calling, which 
at that time was also connected with that of s^ money-broker. 
He was the goldsmith to King James VI. whc^ he followed 
to England. Here he became also jeweller to the Queen, who 
appears to have dealt lai^ely with lum. He died without 
children. After having made honorable provision for some of 
his nearest relatives, he left the bulk of a large fortune amassed 
by his industry for the establishment of the hospital in Edin- 
burgh, which still bears his name, and is a glorious and endu- 
ring monument of his virtues. The magistrates, town council 
and clergymen of Edinburgh were constituted the managers 
of this fund, and the governors of the institution. It wa& 
originally bequeathed ^^ for the mamtenance and educatbn of 
one hundred and eighty boys, the sons of burgesses and fiee- 

* This word, whioli originally means a place of shelter or enter- 
tainment, and hence a place for relieving poverty and infirmity, is 
employed also to designate an institution for the education of the 
poor. 
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men of Edinburgh, who are not admitted under seven ^nor 
above nine years of age, and leave the establishment at four- 
teen.'' Under the faithful and able management of the 
governors, it became more than sufficient for the original ob- 
ject. In consequence of this, an Act of Parliament was 
obtained under William IV., by which " the governors of the 
hospital were empowered to found and erect, from the surplus 
revenue, elementary schools within the city, for educating, 
free of all expense, First, the children, in poor circumstances, 
of deceased burgesses and freemen ; Second, the children of 
burgesses and freemen who are unable to provide for their 
support ; and Third, the children of poor citizens and inhabit- 
ants of Edinburgh, but only whilst residing within the royalty. 
They were also empowered to allow to any of the boys, in the 
course of their education at such schools, being sons of bur- 
gesses and freemen, such uniform fixed sum of money in lieu 
and place of maintenance, and such uniform fixed sum for 
i^prentice fee, after their education at the said schools is com- 
pleted, as shall be determined." By this further appropriation 
of the fund, ten additional schools have been established, 
seven juvenile, and three infent, which are attended by about 
three thousand boys and girls. In the juvenile schools there 
are also Sabbath evening classes. 

It will be recollected that Scott has introduced George 
Heriot as a leading character in " The Fortunes of Nigel" 

We visited the Hospital. It is a quadrangular buildmg 
of the Gothic order, and makes a noble appearance — plain, 
substantial, and yet elegant, and surrounded by beautiful 
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grounds. All the arrangemeDtB are admirable, and eveiy 
thing is kept in the most perfect order and neatness. 

The day on which we visited it was a fSte-day, and ihe 
boys were all dressed in their best apparel. A healthier and 
happier set of little fellows I never saw. They were just 
waiting for the summons of the dinner-bell, and it was evi- 
dent from their whole manner that they were in expectation 
of an entertsunment suited to the character of the day. We 
were conducted through the dining-hall, which was very 
prettily prepared. At the place of each boy there was a 
large plate of fresh strawberries, a roll of white bread, and a 
mug of new milk. Simple, beautiful repast ! I almost wished 
myself one of them, to join in that merry and satis^tory 
meal with their vigorous appetite. The benignant presence 
of George Heriot seemed to pervade the scene. 

A thousand reflections arose in my mind respecting the 
blessedness of benevolence. I thought of the many fortunes 
which are amassed only to be dissipated by folly and extrava- 
gance, when, if they were only wisely invested, they would 
become perennial fountains to bless the world. Why will not 
the rich consider how much power they possess to affect 
benignly the coming generations as well as their own genera- 
tion ? How they can live for ever in pleasant and grateful 
memories ; how they can lay up treasures in heaven by giving 
them to holy charities on earth I Now their wealth is their 
own to dispose of ; when death comes it passes into other 
hands, perhaps only to curse by its superabundance those 
who inherit it Are not the investments of charity the most 
permanent and satisfactory? Many were the great and 
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splendid contemporaries of George Heriot. Who of them is 
remembered like him ? Who of them has left a monument 
to be compared with his ? More than three thousand children, 
every day of every year of every generation, bless him as their 
benefactor. 

When we come to inquire into the origin of institutions 
which have bestowed the greatest benefits upon particular 
communities and nations, as well as into the causes which 
have advanced the general improvement of the race, we shall 
be surprised to find what an amount of good must be traced 
to individual thought, individual benevolence, individual en- 
ergy. Indeed, is not every thing great and good in our world 
at last to be traced t(T solitary thought and endeavor? One 
mind thinks out a great truth, which afterwards pervades 
multitudes ; one mind makes a great discovery in science, or 
a great invention in the arts, which revolutionizes human 
knowledge, or changes the conditions of society ; one mind 
conceives plans, and starts institutions which are gradually 
evolved and ripened into the fair and majestic proportions of 
whatever humanizes, enlightens, and adorns. 

In our own country particularly, from the nature of our 
government, must all the great institutions of education and 
benevolence be dependent upon individuals. 
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Roslyn — HawtJiorn^en — Depar- 
ture from LeitTh. 



^ Sgl^w® of seven mUes from Edinburgh brings you 
C/ to Roslyn. Hawthomden is in the iramediate vidnity. 

The Chapel founded by the Earl of Orkney and Caithness 
in 1446 is in a much more perfect condition than Melrose 
Abbey. It is a beautiful ruin, and remarkable for the di- 
versity of its details, presenting at the same time the massive 
Norman style and the decorations of the Tudor age. The 
carvings are very minute and delicate. Among these, I was 
most interested by the representations of The Crucifixion, 
The Heave.nly Host, The Vices, and The Works of Charity 
and Mercy. The figures are small, but very expressive. 

The keeper of the Chapel is a middle-aged Scotchman 
ydth a sonorous voice and a broad accent, who has the same 
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oration to make to all visitors. He takes off Iiis hat with 
great solemnity and dignity, and begins, ^ Now, ladies and 
gendemen,'' &c. &c. ; and then goes on with an exuberance 
of diction to describe all the different iSgures, intermingling 
his descriptions with many sage reflections, preserving all the 
while an unchanging countenance of grave importance. 

Hawthomden is open to strangers only on Wednesdays, 
and this day not being Wednesday, I inquired of our Scotch 
orator whether by any means I could gain admission. He 
pointed out to me a gentleman who had just entered the 
chapel, and said : " That is Sir James Drummond, and I will 
tell him who you are, and that being an American and about 
to leave Scotland, you will not have another opportunity." 
And so in a few moments Sir James approached me and very 
cordially invited me to visit Hawthomden. As he was de- 
tained by a friend to whom he was showing the chapel, I 
took the opportunity in the meantime to visit the ruins of the 
Old Castle, not far distant, appointing to meet him at the 
private postern of Hawthomden. 

A narrow path from the chapel leads to the ruins of Roslyn 
Castle, once the baronial residence of the Earls of Orkney and 
Caithness. The situation is most romantic, overlooking the 
valley of the Esk. Some walls are still standing, of immense 
thickness. A narrow bridge crosses a deep fosse where was 
formerly the drawbridge. Beneath the castie are apartments 
hewn out of the solid rock. The effect of the solitary ruins 
amid the beautiful objects of nature around is grand and 
melancholy. It is like the ribs of a mastodon dug up from 
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some flowery prairie — ^the spectre of a sterner period frowning 
amid the peacefiilness of the present 

From the ruins to Hawthomden the path winds along 
the banks of the Esk, which here makes its way through a 
deep, daikly-wooded and rocky ravine. The rocks on each 
side are very precipitous, and sometimes overhang the 
stream. A more solitary walk can scarcely be imagined — a 
walk well fitted to philosopher or poet — a walk for specula- 
lions or dreams. 

We at length reached the postern, which was locked, and 
the high, ivy-covered wall shut out all prospect beyond. 
Here we waited some fifteen or twenty minutes, when a 
noble dog came bounding forward, and immediately after, 
Sir James and his friend appeared. Sir James is the lineal 
descendant of the poet. He is in the prime of life, a man of 
fine appearance, and of polished and courteous manners. 
He opened the postern with a key, and introduced us at once 
to the delightftil grounds of Hawthomden. The mansion, 
which is an ancient stone building of considerable extent, 
was about a quarter of a mile in front of us, occupying a bold 
point of land. The intervening space is one of the most 
secluded, sheltered, soft and sunny spots in the world. On 
one side is a precipice which forms a complete separation 
between it and the noisy world, and on the other there rises 
a steep hill covered with trees. Here, between, is the soft 
meadow through which the Esk runs — a meadow at the head 
of the dark ravine through which we had just passed. 
Every thing about it had a bewitching air, and I felt that 
nature herself had made it a home for a poet 
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William Drummond the poet was bom during the reign 
of James L, and died soon after the execution of Charles L 
It is said that grief for the king's death hastened his own. 
He enjoys the distinction of being the first Scotch poet who 
laid aside the barbarous terms and idioms of the north and 
wrote in a pure and elegant English style. He as well as 
others of the old English poets, have passed almost entirely 
out of the knowledge of the present generation. And yet 
they by no means deserve it, for they contain passages of 
beauty and power which a modem poet would fain make 
his own. 

Drummond is remarkable for tender sentiment and an 
easy, melodious versification. But his poetry is too miscella- 
neous, and often wants point He has collected many beau- 
tiful images, but instead of working them out to a definite 
end, they are wasted on sonnets and madrigals. Many of 
these, however, are gems of poetry. 

A melancholy and tender tone was imparted to his mind 
by early misfortune. He was warmly attached to an accom- 
plished lady, and the day for their marriage was fixed, when 
she was suddenly snatched away by death. Upon this he 
forsook Hawthomden and went abroad. Afterwards, when 
past his forty-fifth year, he married a lady on account of the 
great resemblance she bore to the object of his first love ; 
and lived in retirement with love and the muses, once more, 
at Hawthomden. It was in this charming retreat that we 
may imagine him in some vernal season to have written those 
lines so redolent of music and flowers : — ^ 
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" Sweet bird, that sing'st away the early honw, 
Of winters past or coming, void of care, 
Well pleased with delights which present are- 
Fair seasons, budding springs, sweet smelling flowers ; 
To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leavy bowers, 
Thon thy Creator's goodness dost dedare. 
And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare, — 
A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. 
What soul can be so sick, which by thy songs— 
Atthred in Bweetne8»— sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget earth's turmoils, spites and wrongs, 
And lift a reverent eye and thought to heaven f 
Sweet artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, yea, and to angels' lays." 

If there be haunted places, as some have believed, Haw- 
thornden most be one of them ; for, if such things be permit- 
ted, the old poet cannot fail to revisit his sunny meadow on 
the banks of the Esk. 

The day on which we visited Roslyn and Hawthomden, 
was the last day we spent in Scotland. At ten o^clock, p. m. 
we went on board the steamer Ivanhoe, Captain Robertson, 
at Leith. 

The Ivanhoe was an iron steamer and a propeller, of 
about three hundred tons, long and narrow, and lying low in 
the water. She had a little cabin in which we found three pas- 
sengers besides our own party, which made just a o(Hnfortable 
number. One of these, an elderly Scotch gentleman of great 
goodness of heart and a pleasant companion, continued with 
our party until we reached DusselldorC Our steamer ocmr 
trasted sadly with the great ocean steamers to whi6h we had 
been accustomed, and looked veiy insignificant, But she 
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was well managed. Her captain, besides the reputation of 
being an excellent seaman, was an intelligent man, and withal 
an artist who employed his leisure time in painting marine 
scenes. His pictures were very creditable. Our little com- 
pany assorted well, and while the sea was smooth we were 
all quite merry. But, alas I when the sea was rough — and 
<^ this we had a full share — the little steamer rolled like a 
log, and those of us who had crossed the Atlantic without an 
unpleasant sensation, became deadly sick. 

We got out upon the North Sea about one o'clock in the 
morning; and during this day we ran along the eastern 
coast in a smooth sea. 

This day we had a fine view of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Bamborough Castie, and the Fam and Staple Islands, as the 
weather permitted us to run quite near the shore. Hiis is a 
terrible coast in stormy weather, and shipwrecks are of fre- 
quent occurrence. Bamborough Castie stands near the sea 
upon an elevated rock where both the countiy and the coast 
are very open, and, consequentiy, it commands a wide pros- 
pect The modem uses of this castie form a remarkable con- 
trast to the ancient A stronghold of a formidable character 
from veiy early times in English histoiy, it has undergone 
many a siege, witnessed many stem and bloody conflicts, 
and sent forth on warlike expeditions many bands of brave 
Iqiights and men at arms. Now it is the fountain of benign 
charities, and proclaims nothing but peace on earth, and good 
will among men. 

James I. bestowed it upon the family of the Fosters. The 
jast proprietor from this &mily, General Foster, was a leader 
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of the rebellion in behalf of the Stuarts in 1715. The es- 
tate was consequently forfeited, and reverted to the crown. 
Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, who had married Foster^s 
aunt, purchased it of the crown, and devoted it to charita- 
ble uses. Here are now schools endowed for the gratuitous 
education of the children of the poor without limiting the 
number; and twenty ^Is are clothed, fed, boarded, and 
educated free of cost from nine years of age until they have 
readied sixteen, and are then aided in getting into service. 
Here are shops for the sale of flour and groceries to the poor, 
at cost prices. Here is an infirmary where more than one , 
thousand patients annually receive medical advice and medi- 
cine. In addition to all this, the most extensive and complete 
provision is made for relieving vessels upon the coast, and 
supplying the necessities of shipwrecked sailors. Patrols are 
kept up along the coast; signals are arranged; boats and 
men are at band, and apartments are kept in readiness. 
The exhausted are resuscitated ; the naked and hungry are 
clothed and fed ; and the dead are decently buried. Pro- 
perty saved from the wrecks is stored away for the owners. 

There is also an extensive library in the castle from which 
any person within ten miles, by paying half a crown, may 
obtain the loan of books during life. 

Thus this old castle, which once frowned upon sea and 
land, now seems to smile with hope and charity-— cheering 
the mariner, feeding and clothing the poor, and enlightening 
the ignorant What a glorious symbol of the change which 
advancing civilization and Christianity have wrought in the 
condition of mankind I What an evidence, too, of the power of 
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wealth when rightly appropriated, and of the blessings which 
may be handed down from generatbn to generation by the 
wise benevolence of a single individual ! O were there but 
hearts as there are means, how the miseries of our world 
might be alleviated ! 

In sailing past the Fam Isles, Lindisfam, or the Holy 
Isle, was pointed out to us, still distinguished by the ruins of 
the ancient monastery which Scott has made the scene of the 
awful tragedy described with so much vigor in the second 
canto of Marmion. 

But the interest of fictitious romance faded away here in 
the higher interest awakened by a deed of actual heroism, 
the scene of which we had now reached. The Staple Islands 
are a group which lie outside of the Fam Islands. On one 
of these the most distant from the shore is situated Long- 
stone Lighthouse, the bleak and solitary residence of the Dar- 
lings. Grace Darling is no longer living; but that rocky 
island vrith its lighthouse will for ever be associated with her 
name. These islands are nothing but barren rocks rising 
like pinnacles from the sea and inhabited by sea-fowl. The 
family of the Darlings, I believe, consisted of the father and 
mother, and Grace and her brother. The brother was ab- 
sent at the time of the shipwreck of the steamer Forfarshire, 
The mate of the Ivanhoe, who had some acquaintance with 
the family, and was familiar with all the circumstances of the 
daring rescue, related to me many particulars. They ac- 
corded generally with what I had heard before. But I had 
now under my eye the very rock on which the wreck lay and 
from which the nine survivors out of fifty were taken by the 
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heroic girl I could imagine how terribly that sea running 
in mountain waves must have broken over these hard jagged 
ridges. It will be recollected that her father, when he saw 
the state of the sea, objected to making the attempt, as des- 
perate and hopeless ; but that she declared if he would not 
accompany her she would go alone. And yet this daring 
and determined spirit appeared on ordinary occasions only as 
a modest unpretending girl with a very benevolent and 
cheerful aspect The enthusiastic admiration she excited, 
the visitors she drew to the lonely island, the presents she 
received, only caused wonder in her own bosom; for she 
appeared to be conscious of having discharged merely an or- 
dinaiy and natural duty : and never to the end of her life 
did any change come over her simple-hearted goodness. 
Grace Darling is an illustration of the truth that a really 
brave and heroic spirit is always calm, is never boastful, does 
not ambitiously seek for opportunities of displaying itself but 
is always equal to the emergency when it comes. 

After passing Longstone Lighthouse we had no very dis- 
tinct and striking views of the coast During the following 
two nights and a day and a hal^ we were rolling in a veiy 
uncomfortable sea, which kept us for the most part in our 
berths. Smooth water, a mild air, and pleasant sunshine, 
came to us as we drew near to the flat coast of Holland. We 
were, now, all upon deck again. By and by we could distin- 
guish lighthouses, and then trees, all apparently rising directly 
out of the water ; for as to mountains, hills, or even elevations, 
there were none to be seen. Now, too, queer-looking tub- 
shaped fishing boats passed near us; ar.d the Low Dutoh 
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language met my ear familiarly, and awakened memories of 
early life. Next, the pilot came on board, and we cast 
anchor, waiting for the tide which was to take us over the bar 
into the mouth of the river. 
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Holland. 

4 4 jfrjS^® and tide wait for no man ;" but he who waits 
for the tide will, at length, get high water. And so 
we were carried in due time over the bar at the mouth of 
the Maase, and began to make our way up the river. But I 
felt very strangely to be sailing up a river, and yet to be 
unable to see the country immediately on its banks. There 
were high and very regularly-formed banks, but the country, 
instead of rising to view beyond them, sank mysteriously out 
of sight Then I ascended the upper deck of the steamer, 
where I was able in some measure to overlook the banks, 
when I found that there really was a country behind them, 
but lying so low, that we were sailing on a water-level ele- 
vated above the meadows, gardens, and houses. In fine, 
I now began to realize that we were sailing between the far- 
famed dykes of Holland. 
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Keeping my position* on the upper deck, I viewed with 
intense interest this wonderfiil country, which the skill and 
industry of man had won from the ocean. In other parts of 
Europe, we are impressed with the grandeur of nature ; we 
almost every where meet with interesting works of art ; but 
the commanding feature of Holland is human industry — 
patient and indomitable industry. Holland teaches us how 
man himself will fulfil the prophecy, that the deserts of the 
earth shall become fruitful fields, and be made to bud and 
blossom as the rose. 

In entering Holland, too, I had those peculiar emotions 
which every one doubtless experiences more or less when 
visiting for the first time the land of his forefathers. I felt 
like one returning home when I saw the shores of England, 
for she must be acknowledged as the great mother of our 
country, in language, literature, laws, and institutions. But 
as we sailed up the Maase, and passed Brielle, the birthplace 
of Admirals Von Tromp and DeWitt, and the spot where the 
first decisive blow was struck for Dutch freedom, I began to 
think of my forefathers ; and I said to myself, Here the men 
lived whose blood is flowing in my veins. The appearance of 
the towns and of the dwellings scattered through the country, 
too, was familiar. They were built in the same style, they 
had the same aspect with those with which I had been fa- 
miliar from childhood on the banks of the Esopus, the Rondout, 
and the Waalkill. The very bams and dairy-houses had the 
same immense roofe sloping to the ground. And when we 
arrived at Rotterdam — although the dty itself penetrated by 
as many canals as streets, with vessels of all descriptions 
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scattered eveiy where among the dweUings and pdntingtlieir 
masts among the chimneys, was the strangest of all cities I 
had ever beheld — the Dutch faces seemed like old acquaint- 
ances, and the Dutch language sounded pleasantly in my ear. 
Indeed, I found myself instinctively talking Dutch, awkwardly 
enough perhaps, and with an accent that betrayed my foreign 
origin. From the trade carried on between England and 
Rotterdam, the English is very much spoken in this city, and 
by many with fluency and correctness. It not unfrequently 
happened, therefore, that when I addressed a person in Dutch 
I was answered in En^ish. 

Rotterdam is an extremely neat and well built dty. It is 
next to Amsterdam in point of population, and is taking the 
lead of it in trade. There are many fine pubHc buildings. 
The Great Church of St. Laurence, built in 14 Y2, is an im- 
posing edifice. It contains monuments erected by the States 
General to Admirals DeWitt, Cortenaer, and Van Brakel. 
The great churches in Holland contain many monuments to 
distinguished admirals, and few comparatively to generals : 
the ocean was the great battle-field of this people. 

As we approached the town, we observed the shipping 
clothed gayly in flags and streamers; and we soon learned 
that the new king was making his first public entonce into 
the city. On landing, we found the houses dressed in 
the same manner, the pavements were covered with clean 
sand moistened, the inhabitants were turned out to enjoy a 
holiday, and the peasantiy were throngmg in from the coun- 
try. I was much pleased with the appearance of the peasant- 
ry. They were clean, well dressed, and had intelligent and 
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happy &066. The women wore short gowns and petticoats 
and white aprons : they wore no bonnets, but generally mus- 
lin caps very neatly set upon the head ; many of them had 
their hair dressed with curious gold and silver ornaments in 
the form of thin plates, fitted to the side of the head, and ter- 
minating in fix)nt in a sort of filigree work imitating curls. 
These ornaments are heirlooms, and are retained in the same 
&mily from generation to generation. The men were strong 
and well formed, and many of the women were beautiful I 
saw no peasantry in Europe who impressed me more &vor- 
ably. The Dutch are any thing but a stolid and dull people 
in appearance ; and their history, certainly, conveys no such 
idea of them. 

On the following day there was a regatta, and a yacht 
race, on the Maase which presented a very animating scene 
The boats and yachts were neat and trim, and were managed 
with great skill. The King distributed the prizes. There 
was a great crowd collected, but vdth a great deal of hilarity 
there was good order and decency. 

In driving through the town we were continually passing 
over bridges, and coursing along canals. The shops made a 
fine show, and the dwelling-houses bespeak wealth and com- 
fort. The small and excellently manufectured bricks which 
in the olden time we used to import from Holland, and which 
may yet be seen in some ancient houses in Albany, here ap- 
peared in all their glory in stately edifices. The Great 
Church is built of them. 

The suburbs of the town abound in gardens planted with 
trees and flowers. They are planted with great regularity, 
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and do not present the easy grace of English gardening. But 
nature in Holland has done nothing for landscapes. There 
are no hills and valleys and brooks. " The Dutch have built 
Holland ;" and therefore the unrelieved stiffiiess of art every 
where appears. These gardens always contain a summer 
house overhanging some canal; in which the water, in- 
stead of being transparent, and gurgling cheerfully over 
stones, is stagnant, and mantled with a green scum. The 
inhabitants, however are accustomed to this, and the green 
scum to them, probably, is beautiful. To my eye it wore 
the fearful hue of fevers and agues. And yet the people 
have by no means a sickly appearance. On the contraiy, 
their complexions are florid and healthy. The vicinity of the 
ocean whose saline breezes are unintercepted by mountidns, 
and t^e severe fro&i& of winter annually destroying the miasm, 
preserve a tolerable degree of healthfulness to Holland. 
Strangers, nevertheless, must suffer more or less both from the 
chmate and the water. 

The description of one Dutch city is the description of all; 
and the sceneiy of the countiy is every where the same. The 
Hague is the most beautiful of all the cities ; Haarlem, with 
its surrounding country-seats, groves, and gardens of tulips 
and hyacinths, the most picturesque ; and Amsterdam the 
most populous and magnificent. In passing through the 
country, although there appears but one dead level, the eye 
is entertained with rich green meadows, with pasture fields 
filled with fat and sleek cattle, with regularly planted groves 
of trees, with innumerable country-seats and villas, with un- 
ending canals, cutting the countiy into a sort of net-work, and 
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with windmills so numerous, that they seem to be stationed 
by a sort of method all over the country. On the banks of 
the rivers and along the sea-shore, the enormous dykes are 
offered to view, the most stupendous hydraulic works in the 
world, and which absolutely prevent the sea and the rivers 
from submerging the country. Walking or driving on the 
top of tliese dykes, where fine roads are constructed, you ob- 
serve at high water the surface of the ocean on one side, 
twenty feet or more above the level country on the other side : 
and if you descend the dyke and walk along its base, you 
hear the waters of the ocean dashing against the side of the 
dyke above your head. If you approach the windmills to in- 
quire into their use, you find them pumping the water from 
morasses and lakes into canals, which carry it to the sea, and 
thus converting them into rich arable fields, and preserving 
them* in that condition. At this very time a vast number oi 
windmills are in operation draining the great lake of Haarlem ; 
the most gigantic drainage ever attempted. 

Holland therefore, although a perfect level, is one of the 
most novel and interesting countries in the world, to an intelli- 
gent traveller. The scenery is uniform, but the recurring ob- 
jects which constitute this uniformity engage and hold the 
attention. When I remark, too, that the description of one 
city is the description of all, I refer only to general features. 
The cities, built on piles driven into the sand, are all per- 
fectly level, are all intersected by canals, are built of 
the same materials in the same general style, and present 
in their suburbs the same taste in gardening controlled by 
the same necessities. But these general features, presented 
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under imaToidable varieties arising from particolar localitieB 
and other circumstances, create no weariness, and oontinnaUy 
call forth adnriiration at the astonishing achievements of the 
industiy of this people. Amsterdam for example, stands upon 
ninety-five islands connected by nearly three hundred bridges ; 
it is built in the form of a crescent, surrounded by a fosse, 
and impresses you by its grandeur and magnificence. The 
vicinity of the Zuyder Zee, the Y which lies directly in fix)nt of 
the town, and the mighty canal by which ships pass firom the 
city to the oceaU) a distance of fifty-one miles, thus avoiding 
the dangers of the Zuyder Zee, all give it peculiar interest 
Then the institutions of science, literature and art, and the 
works of art in which some of the principal cities abound, 
offer objects which may long detain the traveller, both for 
culture and entertainment When my mind recurs to Hol- 
land, I feel a strong desire to visit it again, to bestow upon it 
time and attention more adequate to its claims than was pos- 
sible during my summer excursion up the Rhine. 

Holland is a country which was yet in the process of for- 
mation by the agencies of nature, when man seized upon it, 
appropriated it, and supplied by his art and labor what na- 
ture would have taken many ages to complete, and a portion 
of which she might have for ever left uncertain and incom- 
plete. The Meuse and the Scheldt, and moi-e than all the 
Rhine, from year to year were sweeping down the sand and 
mud collected by a thousand tributaries from distant moun- 
tains and hills, until where they met the waves of the ocean, 
the mass was thrown back and deposited along the shore, 
choking up their mouths, and compelling them to work out 
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for themselves new outlets^ from time to time. Thus the 
muddy line of coast was continually advancing into the ocean, 
submei^d at high water, and presenting at low water 
mounds of porous earth, and deep hollows from which the re- 
fluent waves could not escape, and which became lakes and 
morasses. The rivers dividing themselves into many chan- 
nels, ever restless, and changing their courses, and all with the 
exception of the Scheldt, becoming tributaries to the great 
Rhine, cut up the loose soil into islands. The sea, ever rest- 
less on its part, now piled up sands and nuid in one locality 
and then under the action of some violent tempest swept them 
away again, making a lake where it had before made an 
island, and, as if in sport, tossing up islands in some other 
locality. 

The higher parts of the Netherlands, more finished, and 
secure from the ocean, were first occupied. But the provinces 
which go under the common designation of Holland — ^al- 
though this in reality is only one of them — ^namely, Holland 
proper, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderland, Overyssel, Groningen, 
and Friesland, constituting so long the glorious republic of the 
United Provinces, — these had to be rescued from floods and 
waves, and were reared upon the debateable ground upon 
which the rivers and ocean were waging then* wild and terri- 
ble conflicts. Three things had to be done : the ocean had 
to be shut out from the land, the rivers had to be confined 
within particular channels, and the morasses and lakes had 
to be drained. At high tide the ocean is from twenty to 
thirty feet higher than the land; hence embankments or 
dykes had to be erected of sufficient hdght and strength to 
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resist the immense pressure at ordinary tides, and the terrible 
force which storms occasionally added to the waves. Similar 
embankments or dykes had to be made along the rivers, to 
resist the force of freshets produced by rains and melting 
snows in the mountains and hills above, and thus to prevent 
the constant shifting of channels, and to secure the redeemed 
fields from becoming again stagnant morasses. The danger 
from this source is even more miminent than from the ocean 
itself. The land, therefore, is attacked in front and rear, and 
exists only by a constant struggle. To drain the morasses 
and lakes, the whole country had to be cut up by canals, and 
covered with windmills. And then, when cities and towns 
came to be built, millions of piles had to be driven into the 
loose soil. And as Holland has no forests but only ornamen- 
tal groves, whole forests had to be levelled in Norway, and 
transported to furnish piles. A great commercial people, 
and once the first maritime power, Norway, too, had to furnish 
the materials of their shipbuilding. Nay, the very rocks and 
stones which were employed to build the walls and buttresses 
of the mightier dykes, had to be brought from Norway. On 
some parts of the coast the sea has thrown up succesdve 
ridges of sand which take the place of the dykes, but these 
ridges, if left alone, would advance and cover the country in 
these parts, and reduce it to utter barrenness. These then 
have to be sown with a peculiar grass, which, matting its roots 
over the loose sand prevents it from drifting, and in tame forms 
a soil upon it. 

The only thing which nature bestowed upon the inhabit^ 
ants was rich, fertile mud. The watery the winds, the sea 
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and the rivers, were alike their enemies. They appropriated 
the mud, and in doing so converted their enemies into friends 
and servants. The water collected in canals became conve- 
nient thoroughfares ; the winds intercepted by the wings of the 
windmills became the great power to move machinery ; and 
the sea and the rivers held within bounds offered to them an 
unbounded commerce. And in case of invasion, the dykes, 
which ordinarily protected themselves, might be opened at 
pleasure to overwhelm their foes. 

The cost of the hydraulic works from the Dollart to the 
Scheldt, has been estimated at three hundred millions of 
pounds sterling. The annual expense of keeping these works 
in order, is six hundred thousand pounds ; and the annual 
cost of the nine thousand windmills scattered over the coun- 
try is about the same. 

The struggle of the people with floods and storms was 
carried on through many centuries before they achieved the 
victory. Often were their fields desolated and tneir dwell- 
ings swept away by the inbreaking of the ocean, and the 
overflow of the rivers. Where vessels now navigate the 
Zuyder Zee, were once fruitful fields and pleasant villages. 
These inundations are a part of the history of Holland. In 
one of these alone, one hundred thousand persons perished. 
The early inhabitants were most subject to these calamities 
while the dikes were in process of construction, and the iur 
habitants of those periods when mechanical knowledge and 
skill were still unripe. From age to age they were accumu- 
lating valuable experience, they were becoming more perfected 
in the art of hydraulic construction, until at length they suc- 
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ceeded in giving a degree of sdidity and strengdi to these 
woiks which has secured a comparative exemption from inun- 
dations. Since the sixteenth century, only five inundations 
are recorded. A special corps of scientific and skilful en^- 
neers have charge of the dikes, who keep a constant watch 
over them, and keep in readiness every poeuble means of 
meeting emergences as they occur. When, through the 
prevalence of storms, the waters become so accumulated as to 
rise above the ordinaiy high-wat^r mark, alarm-bells are 
rung, watchmen are posted day aQd night at the points of 
danger, ramparts are erected upon the tops of the dikes 
where the water threatens to make a breach over them, mats 
and sailcloth are laid upon the outside to prevent the water 
from wearing away the earth, and no expedient is omitted 
which can aid to ward off a catastrophe. 

The danger from the rivers is <»used by an accumulation 
of ice. The beds of the rivers in some places have, by de- 
posits, become elevated above the countiy on either side, so 
that they are really supported by the dikes, like a stream 
running through an artificial gutter laid upon the surface ci 
the ground. When these become dammed up with ice, the 
pressure of the flood above must cause the dikes to give way 
unless the ice first yield ; and then the swoln river is poured 
out upon the low grounds in every direction, sweeping away 
houses and men and cattle, and destroying the cultivation of 
the fields. Such an event occurred in 1Y99. An ice dam 
was formed at Nymeguen, and the Rhine rose seven feet in 
one hour. When the dam burst, icebergs were swept down 
so tall as to conceal the houses of the town from the opposite 
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bank. Numerous ruptures of the dikes took place along the 
Rhine and the Waal ; the icebergs were carried across the 
polders, or drained beds of the morasses and lakes; and the 
destruction of life and property was immense. This was a 
calamity against which no precaution could provide ; and it 
is a calamity which, for aught we can see, may recur at the 
breaking up of any winter. 

The last inundation occurred in 1825, when the lower 
part of Amsterdam itself was laid under water. Had the 
tide continued to rise fifteen minutes longer, a breach would 
have been made over the dyke, and the city inundated. No 
one can calculate the destruction which would have ensued. 

One would imagine that the Hollanders must be subject 
to constant anxiety. They are always at sea : they live on a 
floating island : they are not only laboring for a subsistence 
like other men, but they are constantly struggling to keep the 
land they cultivate from being swallowed up. But men 
become accustomed to all situations, and to all dangers ; and 
so the Hollanders live as quietly and happily as any other 
people. They love their country all the more for the care 
and watchfulness it costs them. Their country, too, is a small 
one, containing about six millions of acres, with about three 
millions of inhabitants, so that it can be well taken care of, 
Only let them alone, and they will, under God, keep their 
land and keep themselves. It is altogether a most extraordi- 
nary country, and the people a most extraordinary people-rr 
without a parallel in the world. 
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^T JpiK ancient inhabitants of Holland were the Batavi, 
the brave and fiuthful allies of the Romans. When the 
Roman Empire fell, they were absorbed by the conquering 
tribes irom the north. After this the authentic histoiy of 
Holland be^ns in the tenth century. For about four hundred 
years, and until the year 1428, when the Netherlands gene- 
rally came under the dominion of Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, Holland and Zealand formed one country, and was 
governed by its particular sovereigns called Counts of HoUand. 
At the same time Utrecht, Groningen, and Overyssel were 
governed by the Prince Bishops of Utrecht Friezland was a 
constant subject of contention between the Bishops of Utrecht 
and the Counta of Holland, but maintained an independent 
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soveFeignty against both under a potentate chosen by itself. 
Guelderland was raised to a separate county by Henry IL, as 
a feudatory to the Empire in 1002 ; and to a duchy by Louis 
Vn. of Bavaria, Emperor of Germany, in 1337. The gov- 
ernment of these states, although they had their Counts, 
Dukes and Bishops, and were feudatories to the Empire, was 
essentially popular. The state of Holland may be taken as 
a type of the whole. The towns w:ere not as in other coun- 
tries merely portions of the state, but the state itself was 
formed by an aggregation of the towns. Each town was a 
separate conunonwealth which had its own legislature, courts 
of justice, and officers, and provided for its own defence. 
The town elected its own rulers. The Count had a repre- 
sentative in each town called the Scbout, whom he himself 
appointed. But even this officer was sometimes selected from 
three individuals who were nominated by the senate. The 
pensionary or advocate kept the charters and records, and 
gave advice upon points of law. The office of burgomaster 
corresponded very nearly to that of alderman. In Hoom, 
where the government had more of a popular character than 
in any of the other towns, the council was composed of all 
the inhabitants who possessed an estate of two hundred and 
fifty nobles. These elected the burgomasters and nominated 
the sheriflk The senate was chosen from the burgomasters 
and sheriflfe. The charters of the town were granted by the 
Counts, and elicited by the free spirit of the people. 

Besides the town officers, the guilds of the different trades 
had their own dekkens or deacons to regulate their afi&irs, and 
protect their peculiar interests and rights. 
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The municipal governments of tbe towns extended beyond 
the walls within certain limits, which limits were enlarged, 
jfrom time to time, by grant or purchase. That part of the 
country not belon^ng to the towns, was called the " open 
country," and formed the domains of the nobles and abbeys. 
As the towns increased in wealth and power, they were ad- 
mitted as parties in the ratification of treaties, and were con- 
sulted in relati(Hi to wars and foreign alliances. 

The Assembly of the States, so celebrated in the history of 
Holland, had its origin in the assembly of the deputies of the 
towns, for the purposes above mentioned. The deputies were 
elected by the senate of each town. Whatever number they 
might send to take part in the deliberations^ each town had 
only one vote. The whole body of the nobility were likewise 
restricted to one vote. The Count usually called the assem- 
bly together ; but one or more towns were competent to make 
the call, if deemed expedient One veiy remarkable feature 
of this assembly, was, that it was always summoned on a 
particular question, and was competent to decide upon that 
question alone. If any new question arose, the deputies had 
to carry it back to their constituents. No question could be 
carried if either the nobles or any one of the towns voted 
against it. 

Veiy definite limitations were also aflSxed to the power of 
the Count. He could not marry, undertake war, nor coin 
money, without the consent of the States. Public offices 
could be conferred only upon natives of the country. The 
States could assemble when and where they pleased without 
his consent The States could not be assembled without the 
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limitB of the county. The Count could ask grants of money 
only in person, and could exact no more than what the States 
granted. Hie regular magistrates alone could exercise juris- 
diction. If the Count made any decree contrary to the ancient 
laws and customs of the county, the people were not bound 
to obey them. 

The above is a brief summary of the principles of the an- 
dent constitution of Holland — ^principles which existed before 
the Republic came into being, for which the people never 
ceased to contend, whether with the native Counts, the Princes 
of Burgundy, or the King of Spain. The other provinces were 
similarly constituted. 

The Princes of Burgundy became Counts of Holland by 
hereditary right through the intermarriage of the houses of 
Burgundy and Holland. The marriage of Mary of Burgun- 
dy, the daughter of Charles the Bold, with Maximilian of 
Austria, the grand&ther of Charles V., brought the succession 
into the Spanish house. Philip 11. of Spain was the last 
Count of Holland. It was during his reign that the Dutch 
achieved their independence, and established the glorious 
Republic of the seven United States. 

The war between Spain and Holland was, in many re- 
spects, the most remarkable on record. It was a war carried 
on during a period ot sixty-eight years, exclusive of a truce of 
twelve years. It was a war between the richest and most 
powerful monarchy of Europe, and a small state relying up<Mi 
resources created solely by its own industry and energy. It 
was emphatically a war of principles. On the one side was a 
tyrant and a bigot endeavoring by the force of armies and the 
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tem>TS of the inqniffltion, to destroy the ancient diarteis and 
priyileges of a Imive people, and to exterminate as heretics 
all who claimed to worship God according to the dictates of 
conscience in the light of the Holy Scriptures ; on the oth^ 
side were men contending for civil and rehgbus freedom with 
a devotion and courage which have never been surpassed, if 
indeed they have had a parallel. And this long period, during 
which a bloody war was carried on, was a period not merely 
devoted to war; it was a period during which the Dutch ex- 
tended their commerce in almost every quarter of the globe; 
cultivated the arts and sciences ; produced a host of eminent 
men; founded literary institutions; erected splendid build- 
ings ; and by becoming the asylum of the oppressed of all 
nations, elevated and strengthened their national character by 
gathering in their bosom the noblest spirits of mankind. 

The cruelties which they suffered at the hand of the Duke * 
of Alva, would appear incredible were not the histories of this 
period of indisputable authority. The following descaiption 
of Alva, and summaiy of his proceedings by a recent histo- 
rian,^ sets these cruelties in a strong light. *^ He is described 
as tall, and spare in person, his countenance long and paUid 
with eyes deeply sunk in the forehead, and expressive of 
harshness and austerity ; insolent to an excess towards his 
equab and inferiors ; overbearing and opinionated, but pene- 
trating, sagacious and eloquent; devotedly fEuthful to his 
sovereign, it is yet remarkable, that though employed and 
trusted for sixty years by Philip and his father, he possessed 

* Davies' History of Holland. 
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not the smallest share of the affection of either. In ability 
and experience, he stood unrivalled among the commanders 
of his age ; but while firm and fertile in resources in adversi- 
ty, he was puffed up by prosperity to a height of arrogance, 
amounting to folly. Accustomed from his earliest years to 
serve in the barbarous wars waged by his country against the 
Moors, and in Italy, France and Hungary, he had learned to 
look on human suffering, and to trample on the rights, and to 
shed the blood of mankind, with a remorseless and reckless 
indifference which seems hardly credible. Were the pages 
of Italian and American history closed to us, we might, in- 
deed, hesitate to believe even the grave and upright histo- 
rians of the time, in the accounts they have transmitted of the 
ferocious cruelties which the Spaniards continually practised, 
and to which Alva gave his connivance and encouragement. 
During the six years that he governed the Netherlands, 
18,000 persons had perished by the hands of the executioner, 
besides the numbers massacred at Naarden and Zutphen, and 
other conquered cities, and those whom the Spanish soldiers 
put to death in the wantonness of impunity. The amount of 
profits from confiscated estates, was said to be 8,000,000 of 
guilders yearly ; nor was the property of hospitals, almshouses 
or orphan asylums, spared in the general plunder. The 
Spaniards were accustomed to take whatever they chose with- 
out pajrment, observing that every thing in the Netherlands 
belonged to them, as forfeited for rebellion ; the smallest re- 
sistance was followed by instant death; the husbands and 
Others who attempted to protect their families from their bru- 
tality, were slaughtered on the spot ; some they flayed alive, 
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and used thdr skim for dmms ; odieiB had their flesh torn 
off by red hot pincers ; and others were roasted before a slow 
fire, to force them to reveal their treasures. Even the ashes 
of the dead were not left in peace, but were disinterred and 
burnt, under the pretext that they had died without confes- 
»on. One man was condenmed and put to death, because 
he had afforded shelter for a Mngle night to his only son, pro- 
scribed for heresy ; another for bestowing a morsel of food on 
the widow of a person executed for the same cause ; a femsde 
of high rank, eighty-four years of age, was publicly beheaded 
at Utrecht, in the presence of Alva, for having on one occa- 
fflon received a reformed preacher into her house ; and many 
rich and noble ladies were stripped of their possessions for 
holding comnumication if^th their husbands who had been 
outlawed as fugitives. Nevertheless, Vargas, on his depart- 
ure with Alva, remarked, that the King of Spain had lost the 
Netherlands through an excess of clemency and forbear- 
ance." 

It was long, however, before the termination of the war 
that the Dutch had crippled their enemies, relieved their 
country from the immediate presence of the Spanish power, 
made the ocean the scene of glorious victories, where the 
conquest of the Spanish galleons enriched their treasury, and 
had even threatened Spain itself. Repeatedly during this 
long struggle, did Spain make proposals for peace, which the 
little Republic proudly rejected, nor did the Dutch conde- 
scend to remit the war which had been forced upon them by 
injustice and cruelty, until their once haughty and mighty foe 
lay prostrate at their feet It was the glorious and triumphant 
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war of reason against authority, of fi'eedom against tyranny, 
of protestantism against the proscriptive bigotry and violence 
of Romanism. It was the most decisive blow ever struck in 
Europe for civil and religious liberty. It heralded the Eng- 
lish constitution ; it nurtured the spirit of American Indepen- 
dence. 

Innumerable are the instances which might be given of 
the sublime heroism and indomitable courage manifested hy 
the Dutch people during this war. Zutphen, forsaken by the 
garrison, had surrendered without making any resistance. 
Nevertheless it was given up to plunder, and five hundred of 

the inhabitants drowned in the Yssel. Naarden at first at- 

* 
tempted resistance, but unable to procure a supply of gun- 
powder, was compelled to throw itself upon the mercy of 
the Spaniards. A ferocious massacre followed. Only sixty 
men escaped, twenty of whom redeemed their lives by a 
heavy ransom. The women were tortured or drowned in 
wells, or compelled, with infants a few days old, to fly bare- 
foot from the town. The next attack was made upon Haar- 
lem. Warned by the fate of Naarden, they determined to 
resist to the last extremity. When a breach was made, and 
the Spaniards mounted to the assault, they were resolutely 
repelled. The breaches were instantly repaired with wood, 
sacks of wool, and whatever came to hand. The long and 
dreary winter nights were spent in erecting an inner wall 
more lofty and substantial than the exterior one which the 
Spaniards were assaulting. Both sexes, all ages, and persons 
of every condition engaged in the work. Catherine Van 
Haaselaar, a widow lady of high rank and fortune, formed and 
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headed a regiment of three hundred women,who, retaining their 
female dress, handled spade and pickaxe by night, and sword 
and musket by day. Fierce and successful sallies were made 
on the part of the besieged, and eveiy assault of the besiegers 
repeUed with slaughter. The Spaniards executed their prison- 
ers ; the Dutch retaliated by executing theu^ They were 
reduced to the last extremities of femine, and devoured dogs, 
cats, vermin, and even the tanned hides of cattle. Every eSort 
to relieve them failed, for the Spaniards had strongly fortified 
their own camp. At length they formed the desperate reso- 
lution of sallying forth in a body with their wives and chil- 
dren, and forcing their way at the point of the sword through 
the enemy's camp. But the Glerman troops refused to jdn 
them, and they delayed their design. Then the Spanish 
commander, fearing that they would set fire to their houses 
and bury themselves in the ruins, (^ered them terms of capitu- 
lation by which their lives were to be spared, and the town 
saved from pillage upon the payment of a certain sum. These 
terms were accepted. The town was spared; but a large 
number, including the brave leaders of the defence, and the 
reformed pr^^achers, were put to death. Of the English, 
Scotch, and French soldiers, three hundred were drowned, 
and nine hundred were beheaded. The siege lasted seven 
months. It was a destructive victoiy to the Spaniards, who 
lost 12,000 men. 

The faithless Spaniards were never more to be trusted in 
terms of capitulation. It seemed to be a principle with them 
to observe no faith with heretics. The Dutch are not an excit- 
able people, it is true ; but when once aroused, they have 
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shown more than mere excitement — ^unflinching courage, and 
unconquerable determination. They were now aroused to the 
utmost pitch of resistance, nor did they yield until the Spanish 
power was effectually and for ever humbled. In the battle 
of the Zuyder Zee, which soon followed, the Dutch ships 
being almost destitute of ammunition, ran close up to the 
enemy's ships and laid hold upon them with grappling irons. 
Then they fought hand to hand. The battle lasted from the 
afternoon of one day until noon of the next day. Through 
the hvebng bight, ship to ship, man to man, stood up to the 
conflict. The sun set upon the flash of arms and carnage : 
when he rose, he beheld the same sight The Spanish ships 
were captured, destroyed, or dispersed ; and the Admiral was 
taken prisoner. 

The siege of Alkmaar took place about the same time. 
Sixteen thousand veteran troops were repulsed by thirteen 
hundred armed burghers, and eight hundred soldiers. Women 
and girls entered into the hottest of the fight. After a 
month's siege, their provisions beginning to fail, they opened 
the sluices of the dykes and laid the country under water. 
The Spaniards, astonished at this mode of warfare, and fearing 
utter destruction, broke up their camp at once and retreated. 

About a year after, the celebrated defence of Leyden 
took place. The town was surprised by the sudden approach 
of the Spaniards, and had neither garrison nor store of pro- 
visions. The defence was maintained solely by the burgher 
guards, under the conduct of John Van der Duys, a femed 
historian and poet The Spanish commander, warned by the 
resistance of Haarlem and Alkmaar, and aware of its destir 
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tote conditaoD^ determined to starve out tbe town. Desirous, 
however, of hastening the surrender, he sent a letter to the 
inhabitants filled with fair promises, and inviting them to 
mske their own terms of capitulation. They only returned 
for answer on a slip of paper : '' Fistulai dulce canit volucrem, 
dum decipit anceps." The fowler pipes stmt notes while he 
spreads his snares for the bird. The Spaniard continuing to 
urge a surrender, they at length spoke to him from the ram- 
parts : " You say that famine and miseiy are before us, and 
that we are reduced to eat dogs and cats : Know then that 
when this food shall fail us, we will eat our left arm, while 
with our right we will fight you to the last ; and if God shall 
deliver us into your hands, as he may justly do, we will bum 
ourselves in our city ere we will be your slaves." Women as 
well as men prepared to submit to death rather than surren- 
der. No relief could be brought them from without, for the 
Spaniards had surrounded their camp with forts. Then the 
states assembled at Rotterdam said, ^ It is better that our 
country should be desolated than utterly lost," and decreed 
that the dykes should be opened. Even this resource seemed 
to fail ; for a wind blowing from the opposite quarter kept 
back the waters so that the inundation was not sufiicient to 
float the ships to the relief of the town. The besieged were 
now reduced to the utmost extremity. They devoured every 
thing that could be eaten — ^leaves, roots, chafl^ skins and 
offal. Young girls ate their lapdogs. TJie plague followed 
the famine, and swept off six thousand persons. A number 
of the citizens at last came to Peter Vanderwerf, one of the 
burgomasters, beseeching him either to give them food or to 
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surrender the town. " I have sworn," lie replied, ** never to 
surrender ; bread I have not, but here is my body, cut it up 
and divide it amongst you." 

The siege had dragged on for ^xq months, no food re- 
mained even of the most loathsome kind, and the people sat 
down in silent despair and waited for death. Then the wind 
suddenly changed ; the waters of the Maase came pouring 
over the land ; the ships were wafted triumphantly along, filled 
with soldiers and provisions ; the forts were attacked and the 
garrisons dispersed y carrier pigeons were dispatched to the 
besieged, with a request to hold themselves in readiness to 
make a sally at an appointed signal ; the Spaniards fled with 
trepidation ; ihe city was reheved. As soon as the inhabitants 
were refreshed by the provisions which were plentifully dis- 
tributed, they assembled with the buigomasters, commanders 
and admirals in the great church, and gave thanks to God 
who had by his wind poured the sea over the dry land. The 
poet and commander Van der Duys wrote on the occasion the 
Latin verses : 

Non opus est gladiis, feroque rigentibus armis ; 
Solae pro Batavo belligerantnr aquae : 
Tolle metua, Hispane fage, et ne respice terras, 
Pro quibos oceanus pugnat, et ipse Deus. 

Nor sword nor spear deliverance brought, 
The waves alone for Holland fought; 
Haste Spain, nor more behold the land, 
The sea protects, and God^s own hand. 

Amid the general rejoicings the carrier pigeons were not 
fofgotten. They were kept with great care at the public ex- 
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pense ; and their bodies after death, were stuf^ and pre- 
served in the Town HalL 

In memory of the heroism of the inhabitants, the Prince 
of Orange <^ered them the choice of a university or a fair, to 
be established for them at the public expense. Hiey chose 
the f<»iner, but both were granted. The university became 
one of the most celebrated in Europe, and is still an honor to 
the nation. Among its illustrious men it numbers Grrotiu^, Scali- 
ger and Boerhaave. Van der Duys was appointed the firet 
curator. The days of andent Greece seemed to have returned, 
when the soldier, the scholar, and the poet were one. 

During this long war many were the instances of individ- 
ual disinterestedness, devotion, and heroism, while not one 
instance of treason stains her annals. Holland, too, preserved 
throughout her credit unimpaired, and met all her engage- 
ments with scrupulous honesty. The war which gave her 
freedom, national dignity and power, awakened all her ener- 
gies, and she came out of it the first commercial nation in the 
world, and adorned with arts and learning. She went into 
the battle for her chartered privileges and her religion, and 
God poured upon her blessings manifold. 

The connection of the house of Orange vrith Holland is a 
remarkable feet in her history. It brought her good, and it 
entailed upon her evil The eminent services of this house, 
furnishing Holland with able commanders and statesmen, can- 
not be denied. William I. and Maurice his son and succes- 
sor, fought in the battle of freedom for Holland. William IH, 
afterwards king of England, defended her against the power 
and arts of Louis XIV. But this house had no constitutional 
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right to the sovereignty of Holland. The Emperor Charles 
v., himself by hereditary right Count of Holland, appointed 
Ren6e of Nassau Prince of Orange stadtholder, which ofl&ce 
really was neither more nor less than vice-count. The ap- 
pointment itself was a violation of the charter of Holland, ac- 
cording to which no foreigner was eligible to an office in 
the government Besides it does not appear to have been 
constituted an hereditary office by the emperor, since the next 
stadtholder was Louis, lord of Praat. William L was elected 
stadtholder by the states ; his successors were elected in like 
manner. It was then an office which the states of Holland 
could confer or vnthhold at their pleasure. The precise 
powers of the office have never been defined. This very fact 
laid it open to abuse. Both Maurice and William II. abused 
it signally : the former by procuring the death of the illustrious 
Bameveldt the grand pensioner ; the latter by various uncon- 
stitutional acts tending directly to the subversion of the liber- 
ties of Holland, which catastrophe was prevented only by his 
death. If William IE. stirred up, as there is too much reason 
to fear he did, the popular tumult in which the De Witts 
were massacred, then here is another notable instance of 
abuse of power. 

The proper functions of the office, if military, could not 
safely be made hereditary : and whether civil or military, or 
both, could not be made hereditary consistently with the per- 
petuity of the republic. That the office was not absolutely 
necessary, appears from the fact that it was suspended, first, 
during the administration of De Witt, who became the chief 
magistrate of the state in the natural scope of his duties as 
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grand pensioner ; and again, at the death of William IIL ; 
and was not renewed until more than forty years after, when 
the Orange party once more prevailed. 

The grand pensioner John De Witt, by his great genius, 
spotless character, and eminent services, has extorted reluctant 
praise even from his enemies. Every one has spoken of his mas- 
sacre, as well as that of his illustrious brother Cornelius, with 
just abhorrence. But it has beoome a fashion with European 
writers to condemn his opposition to the Orange fiunily ; to 
speak of the passage of the " perpetual edict,^ whidi abolished 
the office of stadtholder, as impolitic and even dictated by 
private revenge for the insult his fether Jacob De Witt received 
from William IL ; and to represent his downfall as a necessaiy 
result of rash measures rather than a public calamity brought 
about by the flagrant acts of the Orange party. An impar- 
tial review of this passage of histoiy must lead to very dif- 
ferent conclusions. In truth the existence of an Orange party 
was the great source of eviL We may in some sort conceive 
df the extent of this evil by supposing that Washington, in- 
stead of dying childless, had left a numerous and powerful 
family ; and that a strong party had ever since existed in the 
state who insisted upon the election of some member of the 
femily to the presidency. Now this was precisely the por- 
tion of the Orange party in relation to the house of Orange 
and the states of Holland. The result is seen to^y in the 
elevation of the Prince of Orange to the throne of Holland. 

John De Witt was a man of consummate wisdom. At 
the i^e of twenty-eight he had received the cognomen of 
" The Wisdom of Holland." A sagacious statesman, he 
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baffled the collected diplomacy of Europe. His firmness was 
only equalled by bis integrity. At the head of the state, 
both from his position and his transcendent abilities, and 
holding familiar intercourse with princes — a man too of ele- 
gant accomplishments as well as profound learning, and 
receiving daily the most distinguished men of Europe under 
his roof — he still maintained a true republican simplicity in 
his habits, and utterly eschewed all ambitious displays of 
rank and power. Sir William Temple, the English ambassa- 
dor at the Hague, thus describes his manner of life : — 
"For the pensioner De Witt, who had the great influence in 
the government, the whole train and expense of his domestics 
went very equal with other common deputies or ministers of 
the state ; his habit grave and plain, and popular ; his table 
what only served turn for his family or a friend ; his train — 
besides commissaries and clerks kept for him in an office 
adjoining to his house at the public charge — was only one 
man, who performed all the menial services of his house at 
home ; and upon his \dsits of ceremony, putting on a plain 
livery-cloak, attended" his coach abroad ; for upon other occa- 
sions he was seen usually in the streets on foot and alone, like 
the commonest burgher of the town." 

Temple, speaking of him after the shocking massacre had 
occurred, characterizes him as "a person who deserved another 
fate, and a better return from his country, after eighteen 
years spent in their ministry, without any care of his enter- 
t^ments or ease, and Httle of his fortune. A man of un- 
wearied industry, inflexible constancy, sound, clear, and deep 
understanding, and untainted integrity ; so that whenever he 
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was blinded, it was by the passion he had for that which he 
esteemed the good and interest of the state.'' Temple states 
the following as a " maxim running through his whole frame :" 
^That a state is at an end when it is brought to grant the 
smallest matters through fear, or to offer at purchasing any 
alliances otherwise than by mutual interests and reciprocal 
advantages." 

A pure, highminded and unyielding patriot and republi- 
can, and a man whose mind clearly foresaw what consequences 
must arise from the constant elevation of the Orange &mily 
to a power which undefined was practically little short of 
sovereign and monarchical ; and warned, too, by the direct 
attacks which William IL had made upon the liberties of 
Holland, he set himself deliberately and with fixed purpose 
to Umit the dangerous prerogatives of tins family, to make its 
members the useful servants instead of the ambitious rulers of 
the state, and to infuse fresh life and vigor into the constitu- 
tional rights of his country. He first aimed to separate the 
stadtholdership from the chief command of the army and 
navy, deeming it dangerous to the safety of the state to give 
supreme civil and military power to the same individual ; but 
finally succeeded in abolishing the office of stadtholder alto- 
gether. He was not willing to risk the liberties of his coun- 
tiy by keeping this prize of ambition always before the House 
of Orange. As guardian of the young piince, he endeavored 
honestly and faithfully to educate him for the service of the 
state in whatever capacity his own qualifications and the exi- 
gencies of the state might designate. He was to have a seat 
in the council, and probably to become the captain general 
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Hie purity of his motives cannot be questioned, the wisdom 
of his views was vindicated by subsequent events. 

His want of success was mainly owing to the opposition 
of the Orange party strengthened by the intrigues of the 
English monarchy, with which the House of Orange was con- 
nected by marriage. Whatever benefits this House may 
have conferred upon Holland, it cannot be denied that its 
'presence was the grand obstacle to the full development of 
constitutional liberty. De Witt clearly saw this, and endeav- 
ored to meet the difficulty by a proper limitation and distri- 
bution of functions. The people were led away by a blind 
attachment to an idol ; the stem and lofty patriot looked only 
to the interests of his country. 

His death added one more to the martyrs of freedom ; 
but his name, his character, his example, and his principles, 
remain as immortal seeds to germinate in new republics, 
when the thrones of despots have fallen into ruins. 

Holland, the centre of the commerce of the world, with 
flourishing colonies and mercantile establishments in the 
richest quarters of the globe, a mighty maritime power, the 
home of literature and art, the asylum of the persecuted of 
all nations, had grown to all this greatness and glory under 
the institutions of freedom, without a king and without a 
hierarchy. With the death of De Witt, her liberties received 
a blow from which they never recovered. It was " the be- 
ginning of the end." Still, however, she had yeara of pros- 
perity, glory, and comparative freedom. William IIL was 
ambitious, and aimed to consolidate his power ; but he was a 
true friend to his country, and her firm and successful de- 
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fender. He was really a monarch, but lie aimed to be a 
constitutional monarch. The nurture he received in Holland 
prepared him to become the hero of the English revolution, 
and the champion of the English constitution. England owes 
Holland a debt she can never repay. 

The connection too of the United States of Holland with 
the birth of the United States of America may not be for- 
gotten. If the Pilgrims of the Mayflower were the founders 
of New England, then New England was nursed in the lap 
of Holland. Holland was the only spot in Europe where 
the persecuted could be received and cherished. Civil and 
religious freedom was already dominant there when England 
was crushed by the bigotiy and tyranny of the Stuarts. 

Holland too was the p^p'ent of four of our states. On the 
banks of the Delaware and the Karitan, on Staten Island, on 
Manhattan Island, on the shores of the East Eiver, on the 
whole navigable length of the ^udson, and in the valley of 
the Mohawk, she poured her emigrants composed of her na- 
tive population, and the Huguenots i^hpm sl^e had cherished 
with paternal affection. These emigrants brought with them 
habits of industry, wealth, character, Protestant Christianity, 
the indomitable spirit of liberty, and religious tolerati<ML 
They transplanted into the very heart of onr country the 
genius of their ^therland. In laying the foundations d the 
Empire State and of the metropolitan city of our Union, in 
the struggle of our revolution, ii^ our early legislation, in great 
and substantial improvements, the hand of the Dutchman 
may be traced. The people who from time immemorial had 
battled with the ocean itself had f^chieved works of industry 
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unexampled in the history of the world, had triumphed by 
land and by sea over the mightiest powers of Europe, had 
given the fiist example of the federal union of free states in 
modem times, had given a new development and a new 
domain to commerce, had distinguished themselves in learn- 
ing and art^ had vindicated the rights of conscience, were 
not a people to send feeble colonists to this western world. 

Knickerbocker's History of New-York, written by the ele- 
gant and humorous pen of the amiable Irving, however enter- 
taining as a fiction, is still to be regretted as a sort of libeL 
By the mass of readers, it is supposed to be founded upon 
facts; and perhaps there were fects which might be thus 
playfully and comically exaggerated ; but it insensibly pro- 
duces impressions and leads to conclusions at war with the 
facts of serious history, and which in the popular mind come 
at last to take the place of facts. While few comparatively 
study the sober history, every one is familiar with Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. % 

The possibility of preserving the independence of states 
and state-rights in a federal union of states was nobly illus- 
trated in the republic of Holland. We have improved upon 
the form, but we are indebted to Holland for the principles. 
New circumstances and wider opportunities enable us to ^ve 
a more magnificent development Holland could not extend 
herself beyond a certain limit ; we have a continent on which 
to spread out our institutions. To us the limits of such a 
union begin to appear indefinite. Holland had her seven 
states ; we at first had only our^thirteen ; we have now reached 
thirty-one. Who can authoritatively say to firee and sovereign 
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gtotes, thus far shall your federation go and no farther! 
Mountains have ceased to be barriers ; rivers, lakes, and even 
oceans are only convenient communications ; the computation 
of distance is merged into the computation of time ; and the 
computation of time is no longer made solely by the motions 
of our planet through the heavens, but also by our own mo- 
tions over the surface of our planet With the annihilation of 
distance, comes the annihilation of prejudice and jealousy. 
With extended intercourse, comes increasing charity. The 
interests of humanity are one. There must arrive a period 
when there will be a federal union of human hearts. 

What speculation, then, can set bounds to the federal 
union of states on the principles of the American constitution f 
Littie Republic of Holland, lying upon the edge of the ocean, 
if thy enemies have in their pride and blindness compared 
thee to an oyster in a bank of mud, thou hast given to the 
world a pearl worth more than the andent empire of the 
Cstsarsl 

Having alluded to the arts and literature of Holland, I 
cannot well close this sketch without saying something more 
specific in relation to them. The Dutch have, as is well 
known, a very marked school of painting <tf their own. The 
subjects are characteristic and peculiar. With the exception 
of historical and scripture pieces like those of Rubens, they 
represent Dutch landscapes, small conversations, and country 
frolics and the like. The subjects possess no sublime or ro- 
mantic interest Their merit lies in the artistic execution, 
and not in the idea. " A market-woman with a hare in her 
hand, a man blowing a trumpet, or a boy blowing bubbles, a 
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view of the inside or outside of a church, are the subjects of 
some of their most valuable pictures ; however uninteresting 
their subjects, there is some pleasure in the contemplation of 
the truth of the imitation. But to the painter they afiford 
likewise instruction in his profession. Here he may learn the 
art of coloring and composition, a skilful management of 
light and shade, and indeed all the mechanical parts of the 
art, as well as in any other school whatever. The same skill 
which is practised by Rubens and Titian in their large works 
is here exhibited, though on a smaller scale. Painters should 
go to the Dutch school to learn the art of painting, as they 
would go to a grammar school to learn languages. They 
must go to Italy to learn the higher branches of knowledge." 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has here awarded the Dutch painters 
great meiit by representing them as the best masters in the 
essential elements of the art ; and yet he has hardly done 
them full justice. For boldness and sublimity of landscape, 
their country afforded them nothing to represent. The senti- 
ment of opposition to Romish superstition would naturally 
have its influence to deter them from undertaking those sub- 
jects which aflbrd such a grand scope to the Italian artists. 
Rubens, whose mind was filled with the ideas of the Roman 
Church, has painted with an energy and fire which entitles 
him to a higher place than Reynolds is disposed to assign 
him. The quiet and happy scenes of rural life, groups of 
peasants, cattle grazing in meadows, market scenes, marine 
views, all contain sources of pleasure, and are therefore proper 
subjects of art. Besides^ they have national characteristics 
vo?,. I. 14 
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which must for ever recommend them to those for whom the 
artist immediately labors — ^his own countiymen. 

It may be that I am influenced by national instincts 
which have not wholly departed from my blood ; but, how- 
ever it may be, I confess that I was greatly delighted with 
Dutch paintings, and impressed with the characteristics of 
the school. The paintings of Rubens I shall have occasion 
to mention hereafter. I speak now of the Hollanders merely. 
Their admirable management of light and shade, the truth- 
fulness and reality which they have succeeded in giving 
their paintings, united with an exquisite finish, must claim 
for them a high place among the schools c^ art Reahty 
they have attained in a wonderful degree : and when we say 
of a work of art, that it conveys to the sense reaUty, do we 
not give it the highest praise as far as the representation of 
simple nature is concerned ? Nay, whether the picture be an 
imitation of something actually existing, or a creation of the 
fhi agination, does it not attain its end in proportion to its 
reality? 

Oil painting was discovered by John Van Eyck, in 141.Q, 
The Dutch also invented painting on glass. The invention 
of the art of printing, too, after many disputes and various 
investigations, is likely to rest with Laurence Koster, a citi- 
zen of Haarlem bom in 1373 : the invention was made about 
1423. In addition to the invention of the art, the Dutch 
have issued the most beautiful specimens of typography 
from the presses of the Elzevirs, Wetstdns, and other cele- 
brated printers. Every one is familiar with such names as 
Erasmus, Vossius, Lipsius, Heimsius, and Grotius — those gi- 
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gantic scholars. But the classical elegance with which they 
wrote Latin, and the familiar use they made of this language, 
has given an impression that the vernacular tongue is infe- 
rior and not worthy of cultivation. Those, however, who 
have made themselves acquainted with it, pronounce it " one 
of the purest, most nervous, and expressive of the Gothic root" 
" There is scarcely any modern tongue which either contains 
within itself more plastic elements, or which has been more 
carefully wrought up and polished ; nor has any people paid 
greater attention to purity of style and elegance of diction 
than the writers of Holland of late years. It cannot be said 
that the difficulty of acquiring it has deterred us from at- 
tempting to form any acquaintance with the literature of this 
country ; because, of all foreign idioms, it is that which bears 
the strongest family resemblance to our own — so much so, 
that flippant and ignorant travellers have sometimes described 
it as a sort of bastard English, which is just as correct as it 
would be for a Hollander to call English a bastard jargon of 
Dutch. Those who have picked up a few commonplace 
phrases, and decide that the language in which Vondel wrote 
is a barbarous one, would be capable of pronouncing with 
equal effi"ontery that the language employed by Milton is 
altogether rude and unpolished, if they judge of it only as 
they could make out what was said to them by inn-keepera 
and postillions."* 

There are several dialects of the Dutch, all of which ex- 
hibit a strong affinity to the English. In Friesland and some 
other parts of Holland, is found a dialect called the Country- 

* Penny Encyclopaedia, article Netherlands, 
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Friesic, the likeness of which to the English is very remarka- 
hle. This is finely shown in the following veraon in this dia- 
lect of some verses by the Countess of Blessington. I cc^y 
it fimn an article on the Friesic dialect in Bosworth's An^o- 
Saxon Dicti<Miaiy, written by a schdar of Friesland for that 
vrotk. 

What art thon life? 
A weary strife 

Of pain, care, and sorrow; 
Long hours of grief^ 
And joys— how brief! 

That vanish the morrow. 

Death, what art thoa, 
To whom all bow. 

From soeptered king to slave ? 
The last, best friend, 
Our cares to end. 

Thy empire is in the grave. 

When all have fled 
Thou giv^st a bed. 

Wherein we calmly sleep ; 
The wounds all healM, 
The dim eyes sealM, 

That long did w'ake and weep. 

FBHESIO VEBSION. 

Hwat hist don libben ? 
len wirch stribjen 

Fen pine, noed in soaroh ; 
Lange oeren fen smerte. 
In noohten—ho k6art I 

Pet fordwine de m6ams. 
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D4ad) hwat bist don, 
Ta hwaem alien buwje, 

Fen de Bcepterde kening ta de slnwo ? 
De laetste, baeste fr^on, 
Om nws Boargcn to eingjen, 

Dyn gebiet is yn 't graef. 

Wenneer bo alien binno fled 
lonwst don ien baed, 

Waer wy kalm yn sliepe : 
De wounen alle hole, 
De digerige dager segele, 

Dy lang diene wekje in gepje. 



The seventeenth century was the golden age of Holland 
for statesmen, heroes, artists, and men of learning. To this 
century belongs Van der Vondel, one of the greatest poets, 
and who has been compared to Milton in the loftiness of his 
genius. The flexibility of the Dutch language, and its capa- 
city for forming compound words, adapt it easily to poetic 
expression and to a varying melody of versification. Its capa- 
city of forming rhymes is unsurpassed, and amounts almost 
to a vice. But criticism conveyed in general terms is of little 
value. I will therefore give a specimen that may be intelli- 
gible to the mere English reader by comparing the original 
with the translation as in the specimen from the Friesic. It 
is from Bowring's Batavian Anthology, and is quoted by 
Bosworth. 

" Jacobus Bellamy, bom at Flushing in 1 YsY, after gaining 
much applause, died at Utrecht at the early age of twenty- 
nine. A ballad of his — Eoosje — ^is perhaps the most touch- 
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ingiy told story which the Dutch possess. It is of a ra^d — 
a beloved maid — bom at her mother's death — ^bred up amid 
the tears and kisses of her father — prattling thoughtlessly 
about her mother — every one's admiration for beauty, clever- 
ness, and virtue — gentle as the moon shining on the downs. 
Her name was to be seen written again and again on the 
sands by the Zealand youths, and scarcely a beautiful flower 
bloomed but was gathered for her. Now in Zealand, whAn 
the south vnnds of summer come, there comes too a dehcate 
fish, which hides itself in the sand, and which is dug out as 
a luxury by the young people. It is the time of sport and 
gayety — ^and they venture far, far over the flat coast into the 
sea. The boys drag the girls among the waves — and Roosje 
was so dragged, notwithstanding many appeals. * A kiss, a 
kiss, or you go farther,' cried her conductor — she fled — ^he 
followed, both laughing :—^ Into the sea, into the sea,' said 
all their companions; he pushes her on — ^it is deeper and 
deeper — she shrieks — she sinks — ^they sink together — the 
sands were faithless — there was no succor — the waves rolled 
over them — there was stillness and death. The terrified 
playmates looked — 

De jeugd ging zwiggend van hot strand, 

En zag gedurig om : 
Een ieders hart was val gevoel,— 
Maar ieders tong was stom. 

De TPaan klom still en statig op, 

En scheen op 't aaklig graf 
Waarin het lieve, jonge paar 

Hct laaste zatchjo gaf. 
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Dc wind stak lievig op iiit zeo 

De golvcn beukten 't strand : 
En schielijk was de droeve maar 

Verspried door 't gansche land." 



LITEBAL TRANSLATION. 

The youth went silent from that strand, 
And looked continually behind : 
Every heart was full of feeling, 
But every tongue was dumb. 

The moon tJimb'd still and mournful up, 
And shone upon that awful grave 
Wherein that dear and youthful pair 
Their last sighs gave. 

The wind stood violent upon the sea. 
The breakers beat the strand : 
And quickly was the mournful news 
Spread through the entire land. 

Departing very slightly from the arrangement of the words 
in tlie onginal, we can give the measure also : 

" The youth went silent from that shore, 
Oft turning, look'd behind : 
Their hearts with grief were flowing o'er. 
But every tongue was dumb. 

" The moon dimb'd still and mournfully 
Above that awful grave 
"Wherein that loving youthful pair 
Gave out their latest sighs. 
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"The wind blewroogli upon the sea, 
Tho breakers beat the strand ; 
And quickly spread the bitter news, 
Throughout tho mourning land." 

One of the greatest and most fertile writers of Holland, 
and a man celebrated for Ms acquirements, was the poet Bil- 
derdijk. He died in 1831. He is the Goethe of Holland. 
But the Dutch have produced many poets whom we have not 
dreamed of. They must be, too, a poetry-loving people, since 
an edition of ten thousand copies of three volumes of poetry 
by Tollens, a modem popular poet, was sold at once, and that, 
too, although the population numbers only three millions. 

I close here my remarks upon Holland. K any one thinks 
that I have drawn them out to a too great length, I have to 
say in apology : — First, that Holland has not been noticed as 
much as other parts of Europe by American tourists ; Secondly, 
that while the history of the pilgrims receives an annual and 
not undeserved ovation, the history of the Dutch and the Hu- 
guenots is not generally familiar ; Thirdly, what I have said, 
after all, is Httie, compared with the magnitude of the subject, 
and brief and imperfect enough for a book of travels ; and, 
Lastiy, I am a Dutchman, and therefore may claim some in- 
dulgence for the land of my forefathers. 
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